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PREFACE 


/ 


The fifth vo 1 m:n.e of the Papers &/ t/t^ Bn'tisA af Rffni£ is con¬ 

siderably larger than any of its predecessors, containing no less thari eight 
papers, illustrated b>' nearly fifty plates. The first place is taken by an 
important contribution to the history of the text of the Odyssey by 
Mr, W, Alletip the first Honorary Student of the School. Dr. Duncan 
MackenKSCp another Hoiiorar)- Studentp describes in a paper on the 
Dolmens, Tombs of the Giants, and Xuraghi of Sardinia the successful 
results of a campaign of exploration among the prehistoric monuments of 
that most interesting island—the second of three autumn campaigns that he 
has undertaken on behalf of the School Mr. T. E. Feet, the first holder of 
the Oxford Studentship founded in meinorj'of the late Professor Pelhamt 
the first Chairman of the Managing CommitteCp dealspiii his Contributions 
to the Study of the Prehistoric Period in Jilalta, with important probtems in 
regard to the antiquities of that British Colonyp which has cordially wel¬ 
comed the cooperation of the School in excavations carried on by. and at 
the e.vpcnse of^ the Government of Alaltap the success of which in two cam¬ 
paigns has amply justified their continuance. 

Ill the fourth paper Mr. A, J. II Wace, formerly Librarian of the 
School, deals with the im^>ortant series of bas-reliefs in the Palazzo Spada 
at Rome and others akin to them, maintaining that they are not Hellenistic^ 
but Roman, and placing them in their chronological order, Mr C. L. 
Woolley follows with a short paper on an apparently late classical enceinte 
in Southern Italy^ not vety far from Saierno. In the sixth paper 1 have 
resumed the study of the Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna, 
completing the survey ofllie Via Latina and the district which it traversed^ 




includttig the site of Tusculum and tli4 greater part of the Alban Hilts: 
the Jhree parts now published represSnt perhaps one half of the whole work. 
The seventh paper, by my prtdecessorl Mr. H, Stuart Jones, presents some 
important conclusions as to the historical interpretation of the reliefs of 
the Column Trajan, which differ considerably from those at which 
scholars had previously arrived. Tiic last paijcr is a short commentary to 
some very fine drawings of the interesting little Columbarium of Pomponius 
IlyLv, on the Via Latina Just within the Aurelian wall of Rome, executed 
by Mr. F. G. Newton, Student of tiie School, who Is also responsible for 
the plans which illustrate Dr. Mackenzie’s |>apcT and my own. 

Thomas Ashbv, 
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the text of the 

1 HAVE to thank the Director for giving this article a place in the 
Annual. 1 he Italian collections far outweigh those of the rest of Europe 
on the subject of Homer; and the opportunity of collating the Vatican 
Odysseys I owe equally to the self-sacrifieing kindness of Father Ehrle, the 
good offices of my old friend William Bliss, who died early in 1909, and 
the enviable quarters Augusto ntinse of the British School at Rome, 

I. 

The ^IA^£uscRIPTs, 

The Oefyssey is contained so far as is known in the following 

manuscripts: the descriptions are my own, except where the contrary is 
stated* 

Strain, 

1. Be= Berlin, codices PhilHpici, No. iSz (-Phillips 1585, Meermann 307), 
Meiubr, *63 K ,63 mm., ff, *03, s. *v. At Hie end 

J^ts book was cotlaccd by an anonymous, ClastUal Journal, ainiii. 178, xixvL 351. 
I have not seen it. Cf. below g. 

Bniss€h, 

2, BrM Brussels^ Biblioth&quc Royale 

Chart. aSSxaflS nim*p ff, 41^, 5, xvl Hyp. per, tit. {often Dinitted); 
paraphrase and ititerlin. nates in red; inargiimi schalia; very abundant v, 11, 
mth7p. Other later coirections by a, sixteenth century o^ner. a single 

bracket en the left hand, y 232^8, 344-6, f 275-S&. 3&8-7»» X 33^43^ ^ 3*^3, 

333 - 8 , P 150-165. At beginning verses <i) (3) 

U) Two series of lines misplaced, (i) 1 133, 134, 136, ijS, 140, 

14*, 144. 146, 150. IJ 3 , 135 p 137 , 139, 141, 143, «45, >47, i49 (renumbered 

' Thi* lincriptfan fa talwn fmin Die HemdSikriftm- iftnvirkniise dtr X^nirfieieti 

2 ti vtjL xL I £90-1897. 

* Caat/Ogtu da MoHuuntt jwj A la BWatilqiu dt SruselUt, par Menri OmonI, 

J5»5, p. 
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c. 

4 The British School at Ros-ie ^ 

by another hand) (u) after k S5& vv. 547* 549, S51. 553, 555 aJ? repeated ^ 

(for fenuTObering see whence it follows that the archetype W'as in 

double eo1uinn5,|the sense running across* afisage common in s. mi? 

Stse under rV 

1 

.m 

1 Cium? 

3. C » Bihli-oteca Milatestiana 27+ u (*1^ Fila* sexiii^ Pluleo, ii* in ordine% 

Membr. 275 k 210. ft. 202^ a. 1311, TIl, no hyp. per. scbol. Some glosses 
and paraphra^; much conecied by late hands. At beginning fT. v. 2 in a small 

S. xiVp hand, tYttw^ia^rfuth^ IIV o&iicnriutF rav o^ijpcxu. £ii^ 

TQv xmijrav rj^ ^larwor^ inc. vibE^nu pxv aqI p^opt^ expl, 
p 6 vav BayaTArY ’S'a/iDiTC. Cf. U (b). At end .erri^^ (l) tcf 

a/i^pc IwTa vaXcEt Signature ; I uirpiAXcu ivS. i¥ 4tc! rSaff* 

Kill & 6 (a Tu 0 i£L Below in red, 

+ TjJi^ imXvirAo>io^ Xaipriala' o^iMrijo^ 
fit^kiav opvfp€{T/jy I'iiOT^pctS ^^TX<r 1 wp^n^ 

Over leaf in red 

*1^ &p,'fip^V TrJrSr aoXifwXflutro** 

KT 7 Jira.T* AftT - . TBT^ ® VQT €V 

See infra a, 

Cam^riifg^, 

4 Ca» Corpus Christi College Library^ Si. 

Chart. 397 X 215, If. 534 and blanks, s. jev^ 

Com* C 1-323 lliadt 353^356 Quintus Calabeti J57-cnd Odyssey. Tit. hyp. 
pen; occasional glosses, paiuphrase, and scholia; corrected throughout by the 
hand of the acholia. Dr. Montague James, Provost of King's College^ hAs 
identified the scribe with Emanuel of Cons{antinople> Used for the Odyssey by 

Barnes, known to editors of the Iliad ns * Cant.' 

See iff/ra g. 

1 

British 

5. Hi ^ Harley 565S, 

* 

Membr. 235 st 14;, ff. sfio, a. 1475. Per. hy|\ rit. j nd scholia ; constanl 
corrections and v. IL both by Rhosus and another hand, Si/ptf. asterisks 
a 564-7*. straight line X 4 S 4 -fi, r 333-8- stibscr. f. 253 v. ^trtyf^ri ^ roZ 

1 

1 A aimibr oUsenraiiw fibont V j 7 r)u made Eiy La Rt>che, piMf. ed. p. 

^ Muccbli, Caini^ui Mahitji. Ctutft. m. 17S0; Att«rt Martin, Arm^r^ it 

ifAiir tSSa iS. 334 ! s^hiader, aicir, 3 | j:i^, oolLilEsd &Dt book ($). 

* My fiot« Uo nol minCTilc with what SchraU^i read, iEj^Ju^ifiTwrei. 

* /enrW if TAiififfjtifai StyJifi, 1904, p+ 445. 

* Cf. Er Manndo TlH»[npwn, C.^. lESS, pp. 103, 4 
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The Tex'! of ti[e Odyssey. 5 

t 

airaXw^Miiti jikv toZ IvTij^oramv ^t^pu% icvpfju r^l‘^f ttpvtnrmvuv 

^ ^WKV^^&U up/vf pWTOV T0& eT«t Ti}? 

TtTpaKOfnafTTiJ i^&ojUfjitotrTUi ivitriu' aiyovimu dufanj ci^ This and thc 

next three MSS. were used by Bentley (Plaitty. Pk xxit. 26), 

See m/ra j\ I 

6. Hj ^ Harley 5673. 

Chart, sfi5 x aoo* fil 2 s- Per* hyp. iUp} no scholia; a few coirectiana j 
notes in Greek and Latin. At end the verses (i) (a) row 

ireAi'irXairrcnr. 

See in/ra 

7. H3 = Harley 5^74 {* H ' ap- Ludwich). 

Membr 275x180, If. 150, g, sin, (early). Per, hyp, tit.; abundant scholia 
(where scanty unattached^ where plentiful attached by signs; in various hands^ 
all contemporaneous), Stgrrs: marks of omission $ 174-184, p m, 124^ lad, 
asterisks T 4-12j dipke p 10-13. 

I use Ludwich^s collatiGn of this MS., but have inspected It myself. For the 
scholia cf. PcrJyAyni ^ua£t/. Od. i&^o, pp. T4ory. 

See tn/ra 

S. H4=^ Harley 6335. 

Membr. a7$ x 1851 If. 216, s. xv. Hyp. per. tit; glosses throughout, by 
Rhosus j very few v.ll. Illuminated, 

See in/ra d. 

Sa^dioff^fa. 

9, J. The MS. designated by this letter is lost. Our information about it 
ponies from the statements made by Villoisoii In his Pplstalai Turici, 

i7&3„ pp. j6 Villotson gives a collation of this MS. entered on the margin of 
an Aldine edition (1534) in the Library at Weimar, which belonged to Kicolas 
Heinsius (i62a-i&3i) *ex dono patris.’’ The notes were by Hein^ius, to judge from 
the writing, and he indicated his source m the words ‘ correctum ad exemplum 
manuscriplum Vespasiani Gonzagae dl Columno.' Until the \^^eimar Aldtne has 
been re-examined, which I have not donep sonrte nncertainty must attach to these 
statements. About Vesjjasiano, Duke of Sabbioneta near ^fantua (d. 1591) see 
Litta /hwvjf 4 V s Gonaaga di Mantova, tav. xiv. 

Information will also be found in his life by Ireneo A fib, Parma, 1780, and in a 
sketch by C. Yriarte, Cosmopolis, 1896^ Aprib pp. 114-145. His marbles were 
removed in the iSth century to Mantua, where they now are^ his books he 
bequeathed to the Servites of Sabbioneta, in whose [>os session these were In 
Morelli's day* By the lime of Blume^ /f€r /j^d/ww, 1824, I. 196, they belonged to 
the Comune. The sindaco of Sabbioneta was kind enough to Inform me (Sept. 1907) 
that *non csistono libri di Vespasiano Gcnraga, ne si si ove siano.' VUSoison 
prints a letter in which IMorelli (Librarian of the Marciona, 1778-1819) discusses the 
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quc^ion whether Hcinsius ?aw ihc codes Vespasian! rortli of the Alps, or in Italy 
on eifhcr of his (wo journeys (1646 and 1 65|). Heinsius’ own MS. of the Odyssey, 
R 12, has no co^ecuon with J. A related ^IS., not, however, identical, is U8. 


^‘C rrr/ra A. 


) 


lOh K=-Cracow 543^ 
Sdc j'n/rfl 


AVriticn by U^mctiius Tnbcli^ of Sparta in 1469;, 




II. ti -Lmr. 4 {' I- ' ap^ Ludwich.). 

Mcmbr. 400x3*5, if. 4^6, s, *v. oont. Iliad, Odyssey (ff. 270-4451, 


Tit. per. hyp. ■ occasional conoetTons j 


Batrachomyomachia^ Hymns^ Epigrams 
no noteis. 

Sco tfi/ra /, 

12, La-i Laur js, 6. 

Membr. 330x 195, (T. 400. a, 1465. Tit. per. hyp.; no scholia. Variants. 
At end ^ Sti^ WmKu 3 ,£cnn, 

TQV KffljTv^ iv Ctf* h 

See ift/ra if, 

13. L3« Laor js. ij. 

Chart. 2,^^ 140, fT. 20, t XV. Tit. per.hy;^; tio scholia; corrections and 
V. IL here and there by text-l^nd and another. At end t $ /?i»Aos aJr, 

Tov imv fiTTi Jk mi Twr ^tXhMV bwol’ : t (partly ^jrased). 

See r*t/ra /. 

t4. L4»Laur. 32, 44 (*G’ ap. Ludwich). * 

Membr. 200 sr ,50, ff, 234, s. s-xi. Tit. 0r. hyp.; no scholia; elosses. etc 
by .several hands, all considerably later than the original scribe. SieJts coirectlv 
given by Molhuysen, p. 4, arc non-critical with the excejition of live small crosses 
(equivalent to nsterisks) « 57-ioi. A companion book to Laur « ,, m\ 

Iliad, which It much resembles. The oldest MS, of the Odyssey. Collated hJ 
Molhuysen dt Mbus tiomtri Odytitat t^didbus onH^uiidmd, .396, to which 1 owe 
the rc-AQings. 

See infra k, 

15. L5«l4iur. 32. 30. 

CharL 285* .90 (T 192 s *y. Hyp.; spaces left for per. tit, and iniiials 
A xew ocirrecuons by the first hand. 

ui.; LJrzriJrji.iS'v; “ * "* ■ “«*«-.”» - 

* UoiuJini. C4A**iTW ftdhnm . m. 
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i ^ 

16. L6 = Laur. 32. ^g. 

Membr, s. x\\ 1S5 k ijo, E 2731 Tit.; no per. h>p.; grainmaticat noils on a 
and parLs of y. | 

17, L7 =Laur, 91 sup, 2,^ N' ap. Ludwich). | 

TJomb. s. xiii. 360 x 190^ AT, 216. Til. per. hyp. (in some bl-ik^ not wntien in). 
No scholia^ v. 11 , nor signs. A few cxegetical notes. Cent, Iliad and ((F. ifij-a t G) 
Odyssey {a-f 422), 

See ift/ra 

t 3 . LS- Laur. ^fUenti sffjffimss 52 (gii Badia 2763)^ { = ‘ F ^ ap. Lud\rich). 

Mcmbr* 240x190^ s, si, fiT. 296. Til.; no hj-p. per. {these added by a 
late hand) nor scholia. Signs correcily given by Molhyyseiip p, 7 ; they are non- 
critical except a set of diplae 10x232-40, 244-7 (these come frani ihe first, not 
the second hand). Marginalia sparingly in first hand, moire abundant in later 
hands. Collated by Molhuj'sen, /7V. 

See t^/ra g. 

19. Lg = RicGirdiana 78.= s. Kv. 205 x 135; cent, infer it/ia ifig-i;;, 
2oS-i I, 4oSp g, 479-Sj, I 27, 28, 34, 5, etc. usque ad versus t 323-34,* 

20. Lio = Mag]iabecchiana 9^* s. xvi.-xvii.; oont. a 1-267^ hyp. per. 


A/i/ant Am^rE^mi/mA 

21. Ml-A 77 inf. [^■fi&o]. 

Chart. 285 X ig5p ff 302, a, 1468. Tit pen hyji, No scholia ; corrections 
and V. It. both by Rhosus and a later hand- Contains Odyssey n 3S4—end 
(the first quire is lost). Subsen htXntii&Yj ^ jSj'/SXot yotfififuia 

•iP". By Rhesus. 

See in/ra d. 

ai. M2 B 99 su|>, [ =>) e 1 ] (= ‘ B ’ a^}. Ludwich). 

Botnb« 250x160, E 190,8, xiii, Coniains misc, and {E 14-179) Odywey 
<0-^ 154). Tit, per. j no hyp. Constant epexegetic scholia; * coircctions .ind v- II. 
by m. p. A few late corrections. 

See infra ;. 

23- M3 = E 89 sup. [>299] { = ‘E’ ap. Ludwich). 

Chan. 260 X 190, C 103, s. aiii-xiv. Cant, a-u Tit, per. hyp. scholia^ and 
interlinear glosses. LcmiTiata and glosses in red; the rubricator corrects the 

’ ' Indite del codici sreci Lanrmzkni non noipre^ heI aUEJoGa det Bandin{,‘ ^udi itaiiaHt 

di r/iif jiVd L p. 144. 

^ ' lndkedQi coditigreci Rjccarduni ^ Magliabwhun^ c MuniccEllmni/ Sfudi Uid, tl. pp. 535, 
549. I have nor seed these two MS& 

■ Cf Cffr. Cm/, ih^L Amhntiian^ Atmidim 1906. 

* Od whidi see Schraderp //fFmii i%iL 34A 
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t*xt and adds imcrliaear v. II., Largely resionsd by a lidi^ntli centuty hand 
(c^. cfc ff, t, 3, 13, 14, iS, 24, 70, 79, Syi^io?) ■ these readings are indicated 
by M (i). I • 

See iit/nt m. * 

^ 4 * M4 = Q i sup, [fiSS] (■»' Q ’ api, Ludwich). 

Chart, agoityto, (T. 277 and viii blank, s, xv. Tit, hyp., neper. ^ scholia,’ 
St^m . a single bracket, to the left of the text, at y 232, 244, { ?75, v S 33 t 
f 503. P iSOi 47 S> ^ 

See ift/ra e. 

25. Madrid 27s 

* Ch.'irtaccus in folii inodum. foliis constans 27S . .. saeculo xv. fere dimidiiato 
exaratus' Iriarte, Jiegiat Siiiipfheeat Matritemis t&iue$ GraeeiMSS., 1769, p. 122 

Mnt, ff. 1-34 Orpheus, Argonautica, 35-278 Odyssey This MS. has not 

been collated. 

Mcdcna. 

26. Ma = Estense no.® 

Chart, 277 X 190 tnm., ff. 199, s. xv. Tit. per. (often om.); no hyp. or schol. 

Mat^naha (gramin., etc.) in different hands. Titles in red and some additions 
by Rhosus. 

See infra d. 

J7. Library of the Synod, no. 472 (o\\m iM). 

Mcmbr. s xiiL ff. 157. Hy^ glosses. Not collated. The description conies 
from the catalogue [in Russian] by Vladimir, 1894, p, 708. Mr. E. Cotrlev' 

C ?SthMi 

A/uniirA,^ 

aS. Mon. « Momch, Stadtbtbliothek : AugyStantiH 519 B “ 

Bomb. 245 X 160 mm., ff. 233, s. xiv. Cont. 1-349 Odyssey, 250-3, Batra- 
chomyomachia{i-,S,). Tit. per. hyp. ; glosses. V, H. both m.p. and in at-xSi 
ceiwuiy hand, which latter adds a 1 -271 (ff ,_6) y 131-178 ff t A CoS 
by Ludwich, inspected by myself. ^7 3 * i 75 {t. 23). Collated 

See infra A and d 

sg. X = Naple5T Biblioteca Nazionaie, Li. F. 4.^ 

Chart. 285 X 19s, ff, 341, s. XV. Tit. hyp.{ no per. Occasional corrections 
supplements, and glossea j\t end jSLwriv, ' 

See infra d. 

^ On which kc Schmdcj, ikU. 346 

* Y. PauiDoi, ' InJiee dsi cadici snsci della hibliiiteea Enteose di Modena » VW,' ./„> <„ 

I. "" .„ 
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• The Text the Odyssey. 

■ 

JO, O - Bodleian Ltbrary, Canonid graec. 

Chart, 310 K 22Uj fr, 270-^2, s* xv. Tit, hyp, per, (often otj |tted) I oceasiund 
seholia. Extensive oonections by another hand At end (i) tqv irohi’vXdfcrw 

S« trt/ra A 

ji, Fi i= 5 grec 2403 D " ap+ Ludwich)^ 

Bomb, 250X joSj C 308* s* adiL cent ff. 176 v^-joS Odyssey {a,-m 305)* Tit, 
hyp, per,; glosses ; soholia * (scanty after the beginning of y)L Comeictioiis in text 
by ]fn,p. and a later hand } occasional v. 11. with yp,, nsiially by tn.p. 

See tn/ra L 

32, F2 = grec 2680, 

Chart. 380 X 230^ fll 448, .B, sv* coiit. (IT. 25&-448) Odyssey, Tit hyp, per* 
Occasional coire^tions both by ftrst and Later hand. Latin glosses. 

See infra / 

38 - 

Chart, 392 X 245^ fT- 246P s, xvi Tit, hj^j. per. No scholia \ a few connections 
and V, LL in a different hand. At beginning epigram 

See infra A 

^ 34. F4?=grec 2689, 

Chan. 285x205, ff, 356, s, svi* Tit. hyp. per. Inlediiieai glosses in red 
and occasional v, 11, by m,p, Rhosus' hand appeaia here and there, e.jf, in the 
pcHocha to p. At the beginning in a modem hand ^ manu Ca£saris 

Sfra/r^' nifaihr^ 

35, P5^grec 2769, 

Membr., 192 x 125, ff 20i| a, k¥. Tit per. hyp, in red by m.p. The 
mbricator (who resembles Rhosus) coirecis throughout fills several gaps, and adds 
lines in marg. Scholia in earlier boots; occasionai v, 11 *; marginalia mainly 
glossarial and by m,p. 

See infra f 



^ Ccic, W. At ^4 Bpd/,fjnrs 1S54, p, 7 ®" 

* ]{. OiEicHit, JtrL'tniairi S'tnntnjnrt des montf^friti id il- p- 25.3 p 1*^* PP- 

5 S jyy* 

^ Op wbidh ^cc Sdnader, /,^. p. 147- 
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36. PfiBgrec 3894 (‘S’ api Ludwich). 

*Bomb. iS5x 175, ff. 338, s. xiii Coi^ misc. and (ff. 209-333 r>) Odj'ssey. 
In two colum%, text runtiing across. Tit per. (often omitted). Scholia and 
paraf - ' y fjo v. U. or oorrectiona, 



37. P7-supplement grec 164.» 

Chan. 217 X 155, ff. 183, s. xvi. Gont, misc. and (IT. s-n6) Od. (a-i). 

See infra k. 

38. ?8 - supplement grec looi. 

Membr. 275 « * 55 . » sheet (-Jf. 13,14), s, *v. F. 13 comains y 52-101. 
f. 14 r, y 435-4341 f. 14 V". S i'-34 Has b^cn used as a binding, 

39. Pal.*Heidelberg, Palaiinus 45,^ 

Membr. 222 x 160 mm., ff. 234. a. trot, 1202. Hyp. per. Scholia to a-». 
Cent ff. 1-224 Odyssey, a» 5-9 Uatindhomyoinachk in four contemporary hands, 
of which the first alludes to hiinseir in the words tmAnyafou vujt irtAiypfrov 
row Atto itJs ^ 

See ift/ra 

40. Pc- Perugia. Biblioteca ccitnuiialep D 67; 

Charts 2S5 X 195^ ff. 398, s. xv^ Cont^ (i“26o} Odyssey; t\L hyp. per. No 


corrections, scholia, or v. IL A few notes. At end f 1 1 tis& iroXinrXiiv^TPit. r,\ 



see Voigt i, 369. 

See in/rs i. 


* On These ct l^dwidi 1, p, 1, 

* F 4 r. we find Et« linca in diaerent-calDured inks j 


Cf- EileilK 245 fSii. G.it) rtv w^AXiatr mal fiMktutav Mol 

Xitf^i 9 V M 4 V. 

* TItoi ilcseriptinn, rnid aUo the readtnjtn of itie Arc dt-wiv^ 


ftilack}, 

BMrff44*p (hfflwnj. 

A<wfjM^P T*p #^VpVi 94 r (gtecn^ 

-nri Jcipaad^wj (rtd). 
rat eupSfXitfp tbkek). 


T#: «el rav 
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• The Text^f the Odvssev. 1 1 

43. Ra^VaLgmec. 25. 

Chart. 395 K 210, If. i S5j s. sv. \lyp-f but per. and tit usually omitted * No 
schnliap or v. It. Canelessty written t at end + Siy^^rp/ou 

rov far^orrovAov. g 

See tn/ra f 1 

43. R3 — Vat. graec, ^06, 

Membr, iSox lao* ff. 278, a. 1422. Tit. per. hy|X Corrected throughoiit by 
a contemporary hand: v.IL and glosses here and there abundant. No scholia^ or 
signs- Gilded and illuminated. At end in red (faint) 

+ Ttf "srofiov Sta ifJMv StnX&roti ycci^ipw rov xpfii^uK&ucrj 

fTCl T OKTO^pi^ 4 l^ (< + ♦ 

See iit/ra ^ 

44. R4w\''at. graec. 915. 

Bomb. 260x170, ff. 23SH s. xhi, (sohol. kt quotes Tzetzes)* Cent. misc. 
(Theogn* Rhoeyl Kes..ete.), If 4^-14^ Ibad, 142-177 Odyssey* Tit* per* hypn 
Constant glosses; in places iKimplimse; abundant scholiai entirely ni vid. 
oxegclicaL Many.v. 11. with 7^,1 omitted lines added in margin with in the 
text A<iir«E. In double columns* the text reading across. No sips; one passage 
(y 232-8) marked with a vertical line. 

See in/ra a. 

45. R3«Vai, graec 130a. 

Bomt\ 300x230, ET. 2i8p s. xiiiK^xiv. Misc., being several books bound 
together: ff. 169-192 cont. Od. {a.~l 285) in double columns, text reading across. 
No per* tit* hyp. or scholia: a few glosses, corrections, and v. U. 

* See ifi/rti 

46. R6-Vat graec- 1320.' 

Charts 300 K 2^5* ff aoa* s. sv. Hyp.* no per. tit. Exegetical scholia to a-8 
and e**; glosses; a few v. 11. The scholiast (contemp.) corrects and adds lines 
where there are scholia. At beginning fiiPktGv ij [monocondylioti] 

^e infra g. 

47. R7«Vat graec. 1627. 

Membr 415 ^ *47 7 (companion to the Iliacf Vat graec. 1626). 

Tit. per., no hyp.^ scholia, or glosses. All by Rhesus, and corrected throughout 
by him in red [in the Iliad he alludes to his second archetype— 

akrr-uc Kfri^rai jStjS’AiuiJ. Unfinished - the L*alin version on the 

rectos and the illuminations which are in the Ilbd are wanting. Subscr.—ram to 
pifiXiov tJtck 17 TOt ^Kfo-IJa ^rrcy/xt^ij &a c/mu 

* Seen by LuUwidlp j8SSp I, p- 1. 
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* 

' JtnAiAirf^ j(£i* o™rr<iA«i^^ ituA^ias NO^iATruAicn' r^s ^yi^s 

>^t d,ra t:,, X'AwotCI w^^ocTiwrWS fy0&,/t;j.rocnxi 

Wt^s piptii fftrrffipiau wrwoi&wiTT, h> ^17. The chuich 

Franwsca Romana. The Iliad 

was finished on Rny of the same year. 

See fit/ra f. 

* 

43. R8«Vat» Pabt. 7.' 

Chan. *75x195, AT. too a, 1454, Tit. hypt, no per. Scholia and elosses 

'* ^ “'"S'* to y 333.4, 344^ 

07S-88, 1,107, r3»o-3, uv.. p (5o-,65, 475-480, <r 330-3 Thc«her 

^t/, 1 ,"^ " ■ “ "’' “>*“■ “ C^”*' 

49. R9-Vat. Palaa 181, 

See itt/ra g, 

50. R,o>>Vat, Ottobuoni 57,* 

**^ ^-^*’V *■ HyP^i lit- usually omitted. No per nor 

schol^ Comretod throughout by m.p. and by another hand, ^ho adds v. IT' 

51. Rii=Vat. Ottobuoni 30S. 

Chart, soox [30, IE 304, a. t436. 

Subscr. as in Catalogue, 

See infra g. 

53. Ri3-Vat. Regina 99.* 

See infra 

53' Rr3=^VaL Urbin. 125/ 

Membr. 330*165. A single page, being the Hy.lcaf of Urb rae - , . - 
In 3 cols., the text going across; cont. y 134-373. No scholia or notes.^' 

^ AfSS^ii <Gwfcurt ^ rec. rlHTHwit - r- 

» C^. MSS.ri er^i .. r«. 

* Cm4ri Sat^^rruai ^ PH pp // ' 

rfiSg. ' ■ ■ <%’ Hcitri&is SimnsoH^ 

* C^di, IMimat, Gr^d , . . rrc. Ccimui Sronuido, 1695. 


Hyp. pen, no tit. Glosses hut no scholia. 


C 




. The Text of the Odyssev. 

• * 

54* Ili4~ Vat tJibin. 136^ 

Membr. 3x0 k 170, fiT, 435, 3 p xv. Tit. per+j no hyp. No sciiolia. 

See i^fra ^ j 

55. RiS = Bfttbei:im I 31. . 

Ch^. 170 X 110, ff- 34» s. xvl P) CotiL in Gree. J and Latin- At 

beginning Caro/i 7 y^[Cr^taffi/l- 

56. R16 —Barberini I 93, 

Chart. 115 K 140, IT, 30, ^ xY.-xvi. Coni, [91 Wiiib some v. 11. In the 
same book are A and the Catalogue (dated 154S). 

57. Ri 7 = Barberiru L * 53 ^ 

Chart. ?40xi7Op E &i, s. 3n\-xiH. Coni, y-t lOi* portions of ^ and u 
No hyp, tit. pen or sobolia. Regular v, IL 
See tn/ra 

5S- T = Hairburgp Stadtbibliothek, 15^ 

Bomb. 2jSx i 30 j E 218, s. xi^'+ Cont, 67- Collated by Ludwich. 
See in/ra fi. 

59, V [ = Venietj Mart 456^* 

Chart. 375 x 15s. E S 4 tp s- xv* Cont Iliad, Quintus Calaber (E 341^5^)- 
Odyssey, Hymns, Batn Tit, per*, no hyp- nor scholia- Frequent corrections by 
the scribe^ Rhesus, 

See jn/ra g, 

60, 113 = Mart 457- 

, Chart. 285 K190, ff. 191, a. XV. Tit. per., no hyp-, scholia, or nolea. 
Corrected throughout by m.p 
See ifi/ra c, 

61, TJj « Mart file. 

Chart. 311X ajo, ff. 19a, s. sv. Tk. hyp. per, (collected at end): no scholia, 
a feur maiginalia in red. Freiiuent correction, both by m. p. and a later hand. 

See j'n/ra d. 

da* U4>^ Marc. fin* 

Chart, aSo x 195. E- ^44. ^ Tit. per- hyp. No scholia except on first few 
lines. Text much corrected both by first and later hands, Cont. 1-45 Fluu it/. 
46-244 Od. At the end verses (1) toS wokvwk^xT^>v {a) ^vyW 
See ift/ra d. 


1 H. Omont* Jvr ?ll p- 3^ 

» Gmrta D, A/ard ctdicttitt 174OV pp. 94S 


u 
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63. Us**Marc. 613 (‘ M* ap. Ludwidi).' 

Bombv 270X 185, £ s. xiti, Cont. ir. monocondj-lion, ar. id., 4-7 
Batrachoiityomactiia. 9 end Odyssey. Hl'll- pc- {t^icse by a later tiand)p lit., 

scholia. V , , 11 j 

Hartds 2 the t|^l and original ^holia aj:e all by the same band^ A smaller and 

blacker bard has fiended a ti umber of pages with paper, and rewritten the lines 
thus covered—faith fully as may still be seen. This hand is not much later than 
the firstt and cettamly of s. siv- This band also adds scholia. 1 he text is 
exhaustively corrcctctl by both these hands^ one over the other+ and also by a 
third, a thin spidcr-like black handt also not very late, about s. xiv-xv. 

The scholia are attached by numerals and by conventional signs. The 
Aristarchean sign* which appear have no relation to the ^holia and are sporadic^ 
They consist of obelig antisigmasp and asterisks.^ Scholia and variants get some¬ 
what thin towards the end. In one place allusion ts made to * another copy ^: a 
53, 94 add. in marg. matir 3^ with oi'k imto Sripo^ y erri^ 

At the end, verses (i) ^(ry^v (a) /im&yv? (j) crrix^t rf^fau 

avOwptH Kfu irtivTjp O^rnytxrt Kajti rt rov tTKvkiTl^} ypfT^Dplmf TW /JouriAxiciiv 

yp<5i/iaTEfrroi!' 4.. inc. oujc yuXa, expL Ttv yt^ rpayitfxuv xot 

XcoiTwr (i) S' TTflAv^rAdieToiL'. 

64. U6= hlarc. cl. ix. No. 4 (gid t>cxLVii). Consists of two books: 

(rf) U (6) chart* 360 x 165, fT, 47, s. xv, Cont. ff. 2 
(as C) 1 3 sq. Odyssey a-|; 190. Tit, per. hyp, interlinear glosses. 
i’fr/ra 


{ 3 } U6 bomb. 351 170^ IT. 48-143, s. xiii. Cont. i 54^-^ Tit., no hyp. or 

per. Abundant scholia, mainly mythological. Corrections by m. p. Signs: one 
set of oheli^ p 150 sep 

See ifi/ra A and j\ 

65, U7-Marc. d. ix No. 21 (Nani 389). 

Chart. aSz ^ 215, ff. 480, s. xvi (?). Tit. pet. hyp., glosses. Corrections on an 
exhausti^'e scale by m.p. and a later hand. Cont Iliad and (f* 570 sq.) Odyssey 
(A-f 341)^ Portions also of Synesius and Quintus Smymaeus. 

See fn/ra/^ 


66. TJS — Marc. cl. ix. No- 39. 

Chart* 295x225. IF. 320, s. xvr. Tit. no per. hyp. nor scholia. A few 
corrcctiona. The signs and » ate used as paragraphic Latin paraphrase and 


i See Liklwichp 1871, Schradcf» Od, pp. 151 J/. 

» They are t— 
aDtuignmf ^ 21 4-323 tn. p. 

obeli 7 » 3 »-^ ^ 2 SI- 8 , a 3 *. 39. 435-443, f* 3 ('*- 3 SSi i 174 ’*S 4 , 503-6, e 78-83, » * 47 , 

* 49 - 5 *, 

Wteriik. »ftii obeli $ 

Mterisks (dotteii) ¥ 430-3, { l 6 i>- 4 « 
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The Text of the Odyssey. 

notes. This book was bought in 1S23 Carlo ^[ichiel, and is in the same hand 
as cl. ii. No. 2 (U9 of the Iliad), which came from S. Giovanni in Verdara at 
Padua. ^ ^ 

See w/ra A. ) 

67. Ug™Marc- cl. ix. No. 34. I 

Chart, s. sv. 263x190, ff. 365. Tir hyp. per.; glosses j Vcholta. Signs: 
brackets 7 199, 200, 8 459-163* dots v 333-338, crosses p 150 sq, 475 sq. At 
beginning j4ttarts Cyprii ™ twv ^Xmv- On the coveij tOji*. 8mTcp.+ 

second volume to cl. is. No. 33 (U13 of the Iliad). 

Vtenna^ 

63+ Vi « Vienna* HofbibUothek phi!ol+ 5. 

Chart. s> xv, 430x275, ff. 191. Cont. i* 2 Herod, tvjf, Iliad* 

S4-129 Quint. Smym., i3o^nd, Odyssey. Tit., no pet. hyp. nor schoS. Corrected 
throughout (with s) t v. IL added by m. p. (Nesscl, para iv. p. 5). 

See iH/m 3 . 

69. V2 = philo!. 50, 

CharL s. XV. 300x210, fiT. 219. Tit. hyp .t no per.; schol Occasional 
corrections by m. p. At end, avr^i^ Ba/uAA^ xnl to wo (Nessel, /A p. 50)+ 

See iff/rtj d. 

70. V3 = phitt)l+ 56 CY’ap. Ludwich). 

Chart. 5. xv.| 300x210, ff. 169. Tit. hyp* gloss. ; scholia; occasional v, IL 
No per. At end i Wp^ Wftimj pwiOv| 

[poi^SijwF ^ipovaa. rpiirAiji' 1 " <Ttt U) H The hand reems 

archaistic, in which case the subscriptiDn is copied from the original Cf. Ludwich, 
iSSS* i. p+ I. (Nessel. p, 36.) 

See ifi/ra d, 

71. V4«philol 13j ap. Ludwich), 

Bomb, xiii.* 250x170, ff. 146+ Cont t 45-01 59. Til hyp. per. ; glosses * 
V. 11, all in one hand^ Scholia^ opposite the text, in n parallel column (not 
continuous). Signs-. („) « 368-372, A 38-43^ {+) T4-r2. (Nessel, i^. p- 77*) 
Cf. Ludirich, Pri^r. 1&89* 1. pp. S sq., Schrader, Od.^ 

pp- 144 

See in/ra m. 

72. V5 — philol 307. 

Chart s. xvi., 195 x 145+ ff, 90. Cont. miscdl. (f. 1-90 Odyssey (ci-{). 
Per.; glosses. (Nessel, I’A p. 147,) 

See tn/ra g. 

t . . . Bd^ir ViruhA^winstS * , » tA Danivl de Nessel 169a. 


* 
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JJ, W| p- irc-^lnup Stadlbiblioihck aS W ap, Lutiwkh). 

Chan. 26a f!. 221, s, xv. Til. per., no h>T>* nor scholia. Collated 

for Erneslip ed. v|l. V* add. p- 2j. 

See infr<if. 

74. Wa ^idy ig. 

Membr. 350 * a 55, IT. 177, s, w. Cont. BatrMhomyomAchia, Iliad <A-Z 356), 
(BL 51-174) Odyssey. Tit. per. hyp.; no sicholui. This MS, has not been collated, 
(Known as * Vrat, a ^ for tho Iliad). 

75. Z =. StuUgaitcnsis 5. 

S. avi. Collated by Rieckhei, Bit tmhprdtkisi SWt&arttr Battdtchrifi eU., 
Heilbronn, 1864* 

Sc« infra g- 

The 'codex Mori' (not to be confounded with the ‘codex Mori' 
of the Iliad, which Walter Leaf has identified with the MS. Trin. Coll 
Camb. 983 = Ri 6.5S) on the authority of which Barnes added o 295 to 
his text, is no manuscript, but the edition of Estienne (ij^^ numbcfed 
Nn. V. 17 in the Cambridge University Library, Before forming part 
of the library of Edward Moore, Bishop of Ely, it had belonged to 
Casaubon, who has left a considerable number of marginalia on it. 
On the page containing 0 294, 296 he says; Btsst hiever$us vidt rpajS, 
viil The ed- Hervagiana (1541), which also belonged to Moore (numbered 
Nn, vi, 4), in the same Library has no note on the passage. I owe the 
suggestion that ' codex' here meant a printed book to the perspicacity 
of Dr. Montagu James, Provost of King’s College, and the identification 
of the volume to the energy of Mr. j. W. Clark. 

Of these MSS. 1 have not seen Be, J, K, L9, Ltq, Matritensis, 
Moscoviensis, Pal,, T, W2, Z, Of these Lg, Lio, Matritensis, and 
Wz have not been collated at all, The Moscow MS. was collated by 
Matthaci, but the readings have not been published (Heyne, //tad iti, 92). 
In the case of the others I have printed the e.'ttant collations. Further, I 
owe the readings of L4 and LS (as well as Pal,) to Molhtiysen, and of H3 
Li Mon, and Pi to Ludwich, whose edition J har*e taken as my 

basis. 


1 CiMfefh wtr^ita Vrafh^imt o^persKfMlitr , , , 1869^ 
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Families. \ 

These seventy'Sijc MSS. fall into the following seventeen families. 
The ciassification was arrived at, as in the case of the Iliad, by a process of 
noting ail cases of variants presented by ten or less than ten MSS,, 
and casting them up. The MSS. which agree most often in presenting 
such variants have a claim to the title of family, I may say that such an 
arithrnetical system is in my judgment the only one by which families of 
MSS, can be made out. The possession in common of a striking variant 
here and a striking variant there is found to be casual. The reader will 
hardly wish to have these calculations displayed in full; on the other 
hand he may demand specimens. The relationships arc generally very 
clear; the single MSS. fall into their groups int^r coafiivndutfi. 

= C L7 R4 
A - Pal. Hs OP3 Vj 
i ^ H3, M(3^ R7 Rio Rx* Vj V (6 ) 
d ^ H4 L2 Ml Mo Mon. m. 2, P3 P4 Pe Rs U3 U4 U? 

If - Uj Br R il4 R3 R8 U9 

/ - Lt L3 P? Vl^i 

JF = LS Be Ca lA Ri R6 Rg Rn R14 Riy Ui Z ad, pr, {Hi Ps R7 U7 m. 2) 
•A ^ J U6 US 
f = Mi Ri 

J - Hi Ps P6 R; U6 U7 
i =1 L4 L5 Mon. P7, Kij 
/ = Pi Ri 
« - M3 V4 

P ■ f—H3 (sc, R; RioRia U2 U (6)) 
p - U5 (sc. Br K M4 R3 R8 Ug) 

? - i—U (sc. Be Ca L16 Ri R6 Rg Rit R14 R17 Ui Z) 
r -= ii^Pal. (sc. H3 O P3 V3) 

The MSS, which resist classification are PS R5 Rt3 Ris RiG T, 

1 give first specimens of agreement betivccn the members of each 
family, sufficient to show the relationship; then the cliaracteristics of the 
family thus constituted. For the latter 1 use the method applied to the 
Iliad, C,R. i8pg, iit, vis. that of dividing the peculiar readings of each 

c 


* 
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family under four heads: (l) Alexandrian, (a) ancient but non-Alexandrian, 

(3) Coincidences with Eustathius or with variants {yp. etc,) in other MSS^ 

(4) unguarantietl but noteworthy. 

^ « = C L7 R4 


Sp^cimins qf Agremi^nL 


« 7 

ttLTOt L7 R4 aiTW-' C e?£ li nv. 

r 

87 

C L 7 R 4 


C E7 K4 £ + ^ r ss.) 


165 

loifaj^ C L7 R4 { 4" f) 

134 

C ld 7 

s 

32 

ifi-V C 1.^7 ^4 

17& 

ecrai^ R4 C 


653 

^cuVwTct C L7 R4 (+ L4 Ui) 

1B6 

LTorTtw C L7 ^^4 ( 4- P2 COJT#) 

c 

99 

ji ^Fiiyci C L7 R4 ( + H3) 

ig 2 

*vre C L7 R4 ( 4 " 


484 

S" om. CI7 R4 ( + Ha) 

201 

TfAcfTfcrSuE C K4 

£ 

logi 

TOiTCMf C R4( + P3 R7 U7) 

43S 

ypawr L7 R4 ( + 0) ypaiV in 


296 

8icAd«i»pcv C L7 R4 { 4- Ail4) 


ras, C 

n 

383 

L7 R4( 4‘H3,Nuv.) 

/3 a6 

viA C Ly E4 


132 

^CF XfV Kul C L7 R4 

99 

(urf^< C Ej R4 

a 

42s 

tfir om. C L7 R4 

JOS 

iro^cT^ii C L7 R4 

4 

448 

Iftxto b? h 4 ( + f’! V4) 

J23 

T^oT oni+ C E7 R4 

0 

37 

C R4 ( + P1 V4) 

127 

3"C L7 R4 ( + U111, 2) 


535 

Trap Toi G R4 (+ Br Ca R2 V4) 

153 

C L7 E4 ( + U 5) 

If 

167 

^1* ^0 114 ( + V4 ) 

190 

ooIh C L7 R4 

X 49S 

(i^^cTnviTQ C L7 R4 C H-V4) 

263 

C E7 R4 


3 

ltti¥ C L7 R4 ( + V4) 

173 

C R4, < ex 0 L 7 





The TeUtionship of C and was mfenred hy Schrader (U.) from his 
collation of 0 in C. 


C/MracUristksu 


i, Alexandtian : 

P 26 0vr< Toil. Inferred as Aristaich- 
ean from the corrupt scholia 

(ofre TTCBTWftKS* mTt tnjrwKU^} 

by CobcL 
li. Ancient: 

a 7 Porph.^ Eusek 

gt Inferred from iht 

wording of the scholia (lyi- 

-ypttTTo Aoru TT^v «p>[uiW ypa^^^TT, 


tlrd Ti^ s-pofftev^Kl 

4 2J2 &" opStrru Evidentl) the same as 
ff bpobiVTtf quoted by schol 
m 93. 

iti. Euisl yjD, ; 

a 17S yp. K3 K 

0 421 Eust. 

^ 77 thAviWl V4 ss, (-fiVi ilon. at 
Eust. -uHirt J), 


* 
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iv. Ndeworthy: 1 
a 146 (coiTiTnon ^ 4S) 

201 TCXCCTHT^L 

p 11 JT^f^ (sc+ dj^yBA, om. iniStti, aS 
p 65) 

14 S' (for S' iv), 

*91 /iOf IA^ 4 t ( 4 " T) {t C^t. 

*152 iK€rqv (+ U5) (ct a 21 < 408) 

331 ptfaTfStVaTO {cf, !3 2S8p J4 i7 ^229 
191) 

Y 9 40^ for aW, implying an asyn¬ 
deton (cf. v% 78 for the 
same word,) 

id. /ii^pfa t{oif {relic of p^ov?) 

22 Afi bis 

290 (TTpO^^OMITO for TpO^fioVTO 
4S6 e^oiTfi (? >vith Jvywj sc. of the 
drivers) 

5 S2 mV for h> (cf. A 359) 

414 aiVap for tui^' 

^ 82 for ^pidraiii^ lelsewhcrc 

epithet of a^o, C^yvv} 

6 312 as Kauck 

355 ^izaXvias (as V axi airetrra;|(ifBiTe) 

1 81 ici^^iJpw«(daLof motion. Coincide 

perhaps w ith And row's view, 
KH.G~ 350, that Aegis-- 

* thus inhabited Cythera^ whither 

Agamemnon 8517 was blown) 


V 73 Xrt'OVt T£ 

82 om. (dispensable) « 

1S7 ecTTwr*^ ^ 

295 irulS^t (ex -ToxSotfet^ = ireS&jScF) 

303 tt^ oTip' for Tcrt fftv (development 
of D-^ for in y Pi ) 

332 irpiV yi Tf for iTjwV y 5 r« 

333, 4, 5 om. (barely dispensable 
alone:? an echo of the athe- 
tesis of 333-S^) 

£ 103 Ivd^ ttt' for S' 

^ 152 fflTttI 

T 105 ijs for its 

^2x8 /x< ltiy™T&v (misunderstood dual 
turned into an adjective) 

219 (ppt 

2id Krivo^€v for KTi'wpo' (implied in 
^ P2) 

280 Ifl-maro 

1^*162 ot(+V4U5SS,)forT^. Perhai^s 
possible: is nsnalp t» re* 

covers a digamma 
318 (S^oiTo (misunderstanding of 
w 479, 480 om. (dispensable! but 480” 
491 are dotted in P5: cf. 

*333) 

505 irpci4'«^i'«' ttnf ^i}ua¥ vlovi for 

7 ^p^*^f^wv^ty l£»V 


This family consists of comparatively old members, s* xiu-xiv. C 
and L7 have no scholia ot signs: R4 abundant mainly ex^etical scholia 

b/ 

(Tzetzes is quoted on Ai)* many v. lU introduced by yp, omissions carefully 
supplied on the margin with corresponding to AciVci in the text* One 
passage^ y ^32-S, has the single bracket common in r. The variants in 


* in ihb etas 1 H 3 «k vau^tA which hav^ a pbuficUe intereil, of whiacrtT valac, wiih att 
iLiifrUk. 

^ Ora cuHoaw kind of invcnstoo of (fi^. & 19*1 9 * 3 *i A liirfcr omlW'On 

(4 303-376) h «cti£cd hy Ihc msertion oF a small leaf helwccn 193 mt} 194, with ikie aolc : fltFrw 
til TS iil^< Twrep Tw i^i tI ^^Aer. 

*AT9^K##TTr«M Jwirii [a77]i 
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Class IV do not yield much: j 3 91 preserves a digamma, 152 Uhrip avoids 
the-neglect of one and is probably right. The omissions p 333 ®477 
are interestingr but it is disappointing that after so good a start in 4, $, 
the novelties tail off. 

^ ^=Pal. H2 O 1*3 Vl V3, 

of Agreements. 


a. 47 oXi(X)&tTip Pal. O F3 VI 
93 ^ S FaS. O P3 VI { + Br) 

95 eXiycrtl^ Pal- O Pj Vl ( + ^) 

186 Pal. V X 
19a curt Pal. O Pj V( { + ^i) 
a 14 KQjixkliiu Pal. O Pj Vi (+ Hj 
L7 al.) 

329 a hab. Pal. V'l 
54 l&ikr}frt Pal. O Pj 
151 irqAXa Pal. O Pj ^ I { + 

166* rinrcncii pal. lavrai O Pj ( + H3) 
17a (fif) PaL O P3 (+^4) 

216 Pat. O P3 Vl 

351 (kc^n^ Pal. O uv, P3 VI ( + L4 aU) 
402 Pal. O Vl (+ 1 ^) 

y 151 Pal^ couq/acHO P3 ( + Ka 

313 Pal. O f+C) 

3 389 ^aXcMTcnij? PaL P3 { + L4 U7) 

415 TC ClTCHf Ttf PaK P3 Vj 

5 78 nfi PaL P3 

f 45 ^tper pal. nw Hs 

23* Pal. Vl (H-V4) 

2J2 Pal. / 3 o 5 rtnr Ha 

346 Taii^*crtf< P*l“ Hi V I 
349 tin Oil'cwra PaL K? O 
372 pal. H2 O 

4^8 ufcVr^ia pal. Ha V| 

^ 27 Pal. Ha 

47 -jniFTa Pal. Hi 0 {+H 3 ) 

73 linpTTr PaL Hj ^ 4 - Hj Pi JK) 
107 S‘ OTflr Pal. Ha (+H3) 

126 ttyt fwi' l*al. Ha (-h H3) 
2J4-6 PaL Vi 

y 45 c'ttoiriXMow PaL Ha Vl 


52 fiAa. oXAc^r Pal. Ha 

67 TTJifCTaE H2 j. ras. PaL 

86 fXi7\c-[ir' Pal. Hij kuI ^X^mi Vx 
100 KT.^y«r Pal. Ha Vi 
289 a^an^KHiv Pal,. Hs 
399 up.ti^€ro PaL H2 
331 MTit in ras. Pal., mr" Ha 

6 qth. PaL O P3 

7 :X< PaLO P3%^3{4 Ls US) 

10 ita-tirr^X^ Pal. Y3 

r6 Tf PsI. V3(+/) 

21 *2Tifi Pal. 0 P3 V3 

63 mpi crra/i(vi>g Pal, P3 Vl %^3 si. 

8 a trrpatisfnvai PaL O Pi Vt 
III IrlPal.O P3 V3 
iif. w’i erE' Pal O P3 Vj 
112-9 om. PaL O P3 ( 4f H3 L;) 

168 PaL Ha O P3 V3 {+M4Ua 
U8) 

169 om. Pal, O Vl (space left) 

174 PaL O P3 V3 

186 PaL O 1*3 Vl 

3iS tfnA jriupcH Pal. O P3 Vi 

Vj 

345 T om. PaL O P3 Vi V3 
Pal, O P3 Vi ^^3 
274 MX®™* Pal. O, ^ir 4 « 4 t Pj 
309 trrtitxf^iur PaL O P3 V3 
323 ri^iu Pal. Q P3 V3 
386 £tici7triF PaL, vvurar O V'3 
400 PaL O Vj 

413 i^juiPE'tLf PaL O P3 V3 
420 Tt% in Tas. PaL O Pj 
434 irar^iK Pal. jrps O P3 Vj 


« 
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Pal. being dated 1201 and the other members of the family to the 
xvth century (the archetypCp howeverp of V3 would be dated 1300^ if we 
regard tbc subscription as copied and the hand as archaistic)p the relation 
between FaL and I Is O P3 Vi V5 is one of descent. This descent, as the 
examples given above prove, is genuine ; but, like most c^scs of the sortp 
it is brokex^. The collation which PaU received produced valiants which 
altered the stock ; the resulting offspring (which we call r) are an object- 
lesson in the formation of traditionp and show how, as in the case of c 
given family is often the product of the alteration of the archetype out of 
the strain. When we consider that the archetype itself is, it is legitimate to 
assumet the result of a similar process, il is plain that the value of one 
family against another depends upon external evidence and arithmetic. 


<f/ r c&rrecUd ojri 


« 47 yp- oToXmTo FaL m. 2, aXutv O 
87 yp. xfF review PaL m. uttf 
OP^pyp. Vi 

9 [ ^KipTTljptfiv PaL corr.+ 0 ( + K) 

15S ^ Pal corn* O Pj V i (+ Br L5 

199 in ras. FaL, Ipw^lvown^ 

0 P3 

276 FaL coiT.^ VI 

297 Pal. Oort.,. O P5 ^^1 

corr. ( + N corr.) 

• aroi Pal. corr.^ Vi ^ 

371 Pal.j Vlp O 

j3 55 ^/MTipdws Palh corr.p O P3 ^ ^ 
(cr fore add^ ( + M) 

181 Si TIM Pal, corr., O P3 { + M2) 

334 ^iXXu Pal., M^'AA«e O Pj 
r 331 Pal. cort., Vl, £uir«( 

H2 

£ 38 yp, Pal,t Ha Vi 

74 ipipQv PaL corn, O 


^ 30 a insu PaL m. 2^ space for a line Vi 
45 iTNoAo^cnfr^ PaL in ras. O P3 
PaL Ha Vi) 

ioo Pal. in ras., O P3 

(■a-upyidl^ PaL Ha \ i) 
no Fa!, corr. Q Pj V l ifL^v 

Pal. Ha) 

269 vpcTipTT^ yp. Pal. O F3 Vl 
Kutv Pal- Ka) 

335 yp. PaL O 1*3 ^ 

/£4yapoiin Pal. Ha) 

I 228 yp. PaLp xfpSiov 0 1*3 

y 

308 iJpcXff PaL, ^pfAye cet. 

V 53 ^4o< Pal.^ Pal. corr.^ 

O P3 

72 PaL^ dirapVptfwT^i PaL 

Corr. O P3 

i 

74 ptij €w FaL, fi.mii' O 

356 Pal-t ^Ti? 

ToSc 


The correction of Pal. has therefore often been accepted by the next 
copier as the proper reading. O P3 accepted corrections with the greatest 
facility I H2 V i clove more nearly to the original Pal, (hor the peculiar 

readings of r, see pp- 57 -r^-) 

^ To jirdfic fwm Ludlrkll'f and MdEhuysen's rEponi> 


* \ 
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* 

Tht family, that is to say Pal, whether followed or not by his children 
has the following peculiar readings. The readings of the children^ which 
it would be mlsflading to give here, will be found under r. 


I aaS (for as 

A169) 


I. Ale^uindriant 

JVtmir 

Li, Ancient; 

If nimr 

ap. Julijm. 

T 51^ wtuf^fJm aph schot. V 

ill Kust- yp. clc.! 

t 453 dAf^poip Bust. 
a KeLtaXiim {yp. H J V4 Br) 

M i;avia;|^4[f Bust 

« S jS* (yp. LTs) 

iv% Kotewonhy; 

a ^ (a simple efTor, conecled by 
in. a) 

193 Qtn. (dispenuibk) 
p 14^ onu (PdLspensabk ? owing lo wi- 
nvr^iUt JWiwro) 

216 fi'fwr ( + M011+) 

S 75 ain. (tiisponsabli!) 

34a iif ^Apitr^i^ (ex Ki j) 

* 4^5 T* Tf (digamma) cx 

p 304 

<*J49 ^roirn (with digamma] 

373 ffonSivc 

40a (^dispensable) 

*40$ 1x^6^ (for AS above/?} 5 3) 

Tf S6 (rights see beloir) 

100 irtpyw 

154 om, (dispcnsiMe) 

183 rwpiT^nir—^impfdf^cmpi 
335 ir pxydpoMTix 

^ 435f ^ dispmsablet but ? owing 
to TpiTflSti 434 TpiWoS' 43 S !?>•- 

xiAh 437 > 

577 


308 $^iAfi 
480 for 

559 Fiipa trpvpyijcria (unmetncal, ex 

h 3 ») 

X 1 5 ToAiy (ftdpoy L4 shows that some 
difficulty was fek in vw) 

1 8 orOr (? dispensable) 

lOd peyoA^opof 

206 'KiXXoy (ex T 316 etc.) 

3 J 4 

Soaa add. (hA 151^) 

549 ^«cr^Tdt for Toma 
A 7 0 
348 ferrw 
359 for 

436 ip€€iy (a^iVll’ P3) 

483 TO npoy&K 

p 279 pm for yiM, as also cr 341 
r 308 ytWmu 

230 warra ^ 

256 Tpw/ far Hpi^ 

315 IvE ut" (for CUV 

f 39 yaxk for ttAyf® (perhaps with 

t^Mnur) 

139 iiTOr" for aww^' 

149 K(iw|^ii^a^ for yuvQiy 

40S TttVKi^i 0 U 
4t2 Tfk&t for mpTTt 

435 (f®riO[^lJ«?) 

470 ^cur^DT 

0 6 onx (dispensable) 

1 E I In tec ffi- (possible) 

^14 dmAAti^^y 

iKft jSa^'xA^ (utihomeTic) 

3(8 ^poi ipitffKt iraipot 
4JO T9 for Tif 


I 


I 


* 
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The Text 

o 454 14^1 vL 13) 

503 Rm^M 

ir 107 V OVTDV [ = 1^1 
I So ot for o^‘S' 

I^a TToXsior for yiporra 
279 svRipacTTOjSoy (possible^) 

*313 iifTit (possible, before 
330 arayi 
p 415 ^ for S« 

(7 iSS Ji' 


> « 
THE Odyssey. 13 

T 5S4 TDIT^O l^| 4 a 

^ 1S5 j 9^9 for 

194 aih^wf { -h US), ns Botbe * 

14 ^L-rnvfai for TctfwK (ex ^iSs) 

^ 237 {iwiBifyo^t¥ £ 45 ^ J5T) 

241 ^Sv ift^out^cx p 3sJ 
m 11Jcoi ml iwfl« iiTytav (oX |6) 

407 >Jytir$tu. for wivttr$iu (^^75) 

429 ivl £9^1;^ (ex V 210) 


Those readings give ^ a good place among the faioilics of MSS. Putting 
aside 5o a 70 as an accident, A alone preserves wbat apjjcars to be the true 
tradition with iKijXiar* fit>m i? 8fx The other forma (for which see 

critical note) arc produced by regular reciprocal contamination from the 
readings eX^Xtar'i (pi^prSar^ ^XiJXflTai 86,95+ ^*3^ all three Imes there 
are monsters* which show the process. 284 wc see the reverse procesSp 
ipTlpHaratf ipt^pa&araiy ifrrjpiarai.) That <X^X#aT is a conjecture is less likely^ 
Pal also has remarkable omissions: a fQS, 0 148, & 75+ ^4^^^ 7 fS4< ^ 43S» 
436, K ah or nearly all possible. The reading i^ri c i4g allows for the f 
in orwra: other variants are due to as^iationp the commonest principle in 
the Homer MS. (S 34^, i SS9^ n 1S6, + 241. « 113+ Wi 439) i 

OT* 315 shows us the process of metrifymg «mc. The 11. o tn, tt 279 
have claims to consideration on the ground of sense. 


* c= H3 M(3) ^7 Kio Ri2 172 UC6> 

Here again one member, H3, is of the xiiith centuryip the rest are oi 
the xvth century ; Rj and Rr2 were written by the same scribe, Rhosus. 

SpedrMMS c/AgMrHfnL 

a I imj^v Hj R7 Rio U2 U(6) y aSo ^Afcnr Hi Rio Ua U( 4 ) 

(^Li Pe) 

0 230 ^ ^3 R? Rio XJ2 U(6) 

391 U<6) 

411 h Hj Rio U(6) (+a) 
y 7 H3 U(fi-) 

9 H3 R? Rio U2 U(6) 

S3 om, H3 R7 Rio 
109 r fr«T H3 Ui U<6)(+n) 

1B5 SdLKtw H3 Rio Ua U(6) 


3 jfi Hj R7 

3 54 ;^ptMrir H3 R7 
25 ] H3 R7 

252 Xp™ H3 R7 
4^7 frMi H3 R7 {+n Mon.) 

78S irvr^ H3 Rto ( + Br P6 R3 
RS) 

< tdj ir F Upio. H3 Rio Uj U(6) 
( + ^> 


I 


* 
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iv uMi H3 Ry Ri& Ui U(6) 
( + -^) 


34) icoxhv H3 Rio 
376 fta. H3 Rio 
C 75 tij Rio 

& 584 TiTtx’^cra !yi 3 Rio Us 
t 13® «T«rtXjjtwpres lf3 RiO yv. 

223 TtKffsv Hj M(3) ( + /) 

S42 oy^kiprtiav O H3 Ria( 4,^) 

K 43 ^3 ^10 U? (+ 4 ) 

123 H3 Rio Uj 

A ii 3 H3 RiOj fort. Rj 

206 urwyvi H3 R7 Rio ( + ffj 

530 ^xiWAAtr H3 Rio 
604 om. Hj Us 

^ 53 jffXftViTs H3 Rro Ua 
141 H3 Jiio Ui 
K 434 ^±Acir pnuroK H3 Rio 
f 28 H3 Rio Ri^ U2 

223 f^i^sine h H3 Rm 

O 3 WO^FrJffUCra Rjq 

IJ 6 via\i^jr|paTOlr H 3 R lO Us (-h^) 

531 ivruTo H3 Rto 

V 1 KAciri^ Hj Ri2 U3 ( + >&) 

16 H3 Rio (+ifr) 

49 •Fiyami i^peiwv H3 Ua ( +J&^) 

51 tra^HvrjviQt' H j R10 ( 4- 


V 56 &£wy H3 Rio Rti Ui ( + M2 
F6 Rj) 

66 irapra H3 Rll U2 
158 H3 RlO—Ria 

162 (L\a«Tii H3 Rio 

Iff* 

215 UifiTii H 3 Us WpTU ETC R1 2 

357 Kixami Hj Rio U2 
417 ^l^eiiTTCV H3 Ri 2 ( + l) 

P 130 H3 Ris U2 (+K) 

237 H3 Ua (H- L4 Pat. U6> 

379 H3 Ri2 Us 

537 mni^€Tui H3 Ris Us (h-J RS 

corn) 

d- 3 A^vyk’i H3 Rio R12 Us 
in2f*p.t¥ H3 Ri2 Us 
336 H3 Rio Us (4 Li 

I-Ll. U5) 

350 «ptt TOi&tv H3 Rio Us (+/) 

409 eTirinne H3 Ris 
D 501 S’ ifia Hj Rm Uj (K TJ8) 

4 > *6 irjparfAjcia H3 Rm Ui 

39 ^vQm. H3 U? {+/) 

66 om. H3 Ria Ua ( + ral. Mon. 

_U 5 ) 

202 in-oifTnt Hj Rii Us {+a) 

233 oya,oi H3 Uj Ri2 SS. 

J04 S’ H3 Ui (+,i Pal.) 


U(6) 15 a fragment. M(3) is sporadic; R12 has not been coJIated 
throughout It is remarkable that all the xvth members of the family 
lack scholia, and that H^'s ample collection thereor has not been reproduced 
H3 has been extensively corrected by contemporary hands- the 
correction b often carried into the copy, and the family evidence therefore 
deflected : the younger members I call &. 


Exampks forrt^ud mtt eft. 


a 379 H3 eorr.i R7 Rio 
y 14 H3 m, 2, Rj 

29s iqpdiiu'OTf H3, E^yKipSut^ou Us 

fop^l'Okr U (6) 


394 irurrirSi^v R3 Itl. 2, R; Rio rj, 

y (6) 

48(5 flrl™ Hj m. 2 , Rj 
t'h. Vi^ijjotTus H3 m. 2, Rj 
4S9 JptnAw^oio H3 m. 1, Ry Ul U [6) 


s 
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• The Text fF 

12 H3 COIT+j R? 

132 ^NilPrpaaTo H3 CQrr.j RlO 
197 Kt Hj m* 2j R7 
462 ifftpainjaro yp, R7 
500 i&upaxratv yp. R7 

526 s< y fl% H3 m. j, R7 

538 MaTiKXoicrc yp. H R7 

c ttfl itaWjpt^cV H3 CCHT^j Us U (6) 

296 Trv^pji H3 m. 2t Rio ur,, Us U {&) 
B 37 om. H3 m. Rio U2 
342 /Muco^crcrt 7r^. Rio 

539 H3 ss.j iM (3) Us 

f 195 H3, Rio Us ^pya 

Rts 
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3S3 H3 corr.j Ui 

3 - 233 S' aii H3 nv Si Ris Us 

p 10-13 signs Hj m. i, Rj 

35 hrv^w^ H3 ni+ 5s ^TTTJlCf^ Ri2 
Us 

170 ^m^Tprro'i H3 sS., Rio Us 
29Q jcprptJCTiTi^rrxc H3 corral Us 
T 72 XiiTQw H3 CQiT.p Rrs Us 
3 t H3 c;0IThi Ris Us 

335 H3 ss. Ri2 Us 

fji 61 ^itlQV Hjt idyKidiroW Ri 2 Us 


More examples might easily be quoted. The nevy family (i?) thus 
produced h, in the person of one of its nnembersH RrZp thoroughly altered 
by Rhosus^ partly in the sense of k (see p. 53). 


The peculiar lections of c, whether represented by H3 only or by H3 
and its offsprings are these : 


i. Alexandriari: 

y ^ Ar ixp**^), vulg, ^355 

71 s tJ Ar, vulgt 

X^33 ihrao Zch. Ar* Ksgj ; iirniffo 
vulg. 

iip Ancient: 

n 33 ^poToi schof An Pac- 212 

iii. Eost. yp* etc.! 

iv, Noteworthy: 

ti J iTanniiAi^ 

^ 7 KOpi^trtQ.^ 

’^211 xa itrairi : rd to. y cel. 


331 h iftpimif 
4 347 Hml¥ ^for Sfos) 

X [ 58 (for ^iju) 

*348 yipmr (avoiding hiatus) 

ft 99 abed (-=A254-7) 

369 (probably eK ^vtf ^ 

Hi M9) 

f 28 

m. 

X 162 ^aciiffo (sC. vX^lTo) 

357 Kixdi^M 
{T 409 diroTt 

T 333 SaciV-iTiail 
^173 <Swrrcv (agreeing with 
33? <Sya™ (^209 yP* ^3 


Of these it is clear that Krrae and ri iVafft are the most remarkable ; 
the younger generation were unable to retain the hiatuses {cf jS 91 

' Wrortfib ascribed lo the of Jl3 in nay itKU 
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i 

r\w« a T fiiv p' cet.), and the lingyistic development of Homer continued 
even down to the Renaissance. The peculiarities of ff will be found 
PP> 54 Jf. 

i^=H4 L 3 Mj Mo Mon. m.3, N P4 l^e U3 U4 U7 Vs. 

S/igdwtis ef Agrmiunt. 


0 15 errtm Lj Mo N I'e Uj U4 
234 Mo N P4 Pe 

305 La Mo N P4 Pe U4 

^ 4 1 Li N Pe ss. 

33fi S6' o! Ls *Mi N P4 U3 U4 
40; post 408 Lj Mo X U3 (tPi) 
408 oni. Mi P4 

4JI on. Mi Mo N Pe P4 U3 U4 
y 87 kvypiv oXiBpay Li Ml N P4 LTi 
U 4 ( + ^) 

130 La Jft Mon. m. a, N 

P 4 Pe 

366 jtXvnu^TjiiTTjpa Mi P4 U3 U4 

(+Pj) 

216 AwriitTj La P4 U4 (4]w) 

278 £Sip/{<iiv Ls Mi Mo X Pe P4 

( + 0 ) . 

S 63 7' om. M t P4 U4 ( + r) 
iiS idiT€i Irtfir. Li Mo N O Pe Ua 
<+P 0 

141 TM La Mi Mo Pe U3 U4 
376 tHTur' La K P4 U3 ( 4 - 0 ) 

*93 om. NIo N U 4 (+ O) 


328 rot yt U31 yp. Mr P4, ss. Mo P4 

U4 

Si; Ti Mo P4 U4 (+ P3) 

400 La Mo MI P4 (+ Rs) 

SI6 tuyAittits Ml P4 U3 U4 { + 0 ) 

775 Ml i ’4 U 4 {+Pi) 

I 39 om. H4 Ml Mo P4 U3 U4 Va 
173 7 * K4 La Ml K U3 U4 ( + 0 ) 
189 xP^i, H4 Mj P4 U3 U4 (+0 P3) 
230 flpyt'^oi' H4 La Mi N U4 
(+M3 Pi) 

240 ripi H4 La Mi P4 U4 
38 i £>t OTf H4 La Mi X P4 Ui 
U 4 (+Pi) 

365 H4 ,M 1 P4 Uj U4 (+ Pj U7) 
409 H4 P4 U3 U4 { + wf P3 Ra) 
447 T om, H4 Mi P4 U3 U4 f + Mt 
Pi Pj) 

e 17 yt H4 Ml X P4 U3 U4 f + Ri 
U 7 ) 

33 Arixni H4 N P4 Pe U3 114 

(+U 7 ) 

til ^;>(criv ^(Tiif H4 ifi X Pfl ]'4 Ut 
U4 (U 7 ) ^ 


This plebeian family, the second largest (of i s members, while ^ has 
13^ consists entirely of jcvtb or jtvith century copies, without an ancestor 
Three, H4 La Mi, were WTitten by Rhosus, La in 1465 in Bologna Mi' 
in l4eS; Va by Antonio Damila, P4 by Caesar Strategus; traces of 
Rhosus seem to appear in the periochae and headings of Mo, P4, V4 ■ but 
the eye is liable to err in identification of a few words here arid there,' An 
arche^'pe must have been extant at the Renaissance, which has now 
perished, which produced this progeny. The circumstances resemble 
those of the ‘Paris* group of the MSS. of the Homeric Hymns {cf. the 
Macmillan editiqn^ p. xxxiv). 


/ 
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These MSS. are very faithruL to each other The second hand of 
Mon. (s. xv-svL) altered Mon. in"their sense, and the younger members of 
^ (especially OP3) are dose to them, 

P^adi^r r^£tdit{gs q/ d 


L AleKandHan : 

4. 112 ?/Fiiy£Eir 
B 494 ^oXm Aristoph. Ar. 

If i 6 c ^jtH.Zen. 

X 364 woAXa Zen. 

iL Andcnt: 

c* 34 liifOtfTw for K ^iKWTnJ; «1 

xo<v^pdu (cum U7) 
i 93 ^^o-ra ApoHp Icje. 

V .^14 PlutiUTCh, Galen 

*1229 Yf>ajrT^^ A poll. Icx- (after 

ill. Eust, yp.: 
ic 460 mm Eust. 

^ 75 fEce Eust, {+ ¥S) t clearly 
right 

cr 403 iTTEiji^w EiJSt. ( ■S-y/ 3 . Br) 

^216 e. scliol. H 499 (« 

iv. Noteworthy: 

a 15 (schol.) 73, S403P L 114, ^ 335 
^ (as KauckJj inrWt for <rwi^m. 
305 avrStv for fivBaiv 
^137 for jyu (Lmpossibie; intrusion 
of explanation) 

42T om. (disjiensahle) 

y 20 tff€vSfa 

•27S ( 4-0)j. right, 

303 y« for Si 
S 114 Bdxpv^ S' he for 
141 TCH for TEra 
276 rtirrr' 

293 om„ as Nauck (a dispensable 
simile) 

400 for 'll, as Hermann 

466 iv for hi 

472 

5 i 6 pryfl^tiWp for jar/oXa Or fiaph 


S 545 ^riipar (? wf) for TEipa 

707 i}(Vt for dufil rt (a question) 

7^7 AjtXkai (with hiatus) 
f 29 cm. (dispensable) 

23t (cum Pi) 

365 liEi^ff for lij^ 

221 XeU^I'H 

B B4 

109 cirl tor 

506 Ay]^ aLTW for {lWqv 
t ] 03 qiEjStjurDi^ for f 
T54 Surav (commons ® 33^ ^ 

= 5 *» O 694) 

433 cA^x^is( 40 ) 

543 *x®iTrs 

JC 7 ^ i^WTOp^EVQ^ 

214 TTDiJV yt 

279 rm 37 for toi} mp, 

2SB oAaAiEi^oi 
34S iwl 

A 4 iSirffm^ii^ 
aoo ftJf for 
216 ^TyTWK for 
580 cXjmrErf, as Kauck 
586 Airafiptl^h 
p 69 JK11V7F 

74 for -Iff 

399 ilAA' At &p for wr Si; 

I' 112 di^ES ^;^ar™ forJo-ip^omu 
£ 6S 

iSo 1(1' irirXtiJ 

195 AaiivefBiti ft fpr r diridl'T^ Or 

I ' ■ 

OJE^PIT 

436 ^Mpfo/irrEiy 
o 2 7 ye for Tt 
33 AiT^cv for 

49 ^Viiyd/iwoV for -mk fotw X’ 4 t ut>t 
as printed in my ed.) 


I 
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III for Cr^O'll^ 

221 as t 103 

z jS oAAoi^ for oXAjtdi^ uttro 

363 vZvtK amj for Ot^Hct /i' avT^ 
451 om. (dispensable) 

47 7 op^ for or* 5^;: cf. 363 
IT I ^ om* (dispensable) 

^tzS St p€ for BiJ |A< (posiLion pvt^n by 
fu: cf. £ ] l8j O4 7 S St TafaF ^iilg.) 
1S4 Siiffop‘Ci' for SwoptF 
2S2 ^117 for 
j6i oAAwii' for oXAoiV 

jtccAa oAts for Uvuta 
436 TI yt for Pt} Ttii 

p* 70 aTaiffu for Iff^tcrra: avoids 
digamma^ncglect 
43 5 *bccMWTfs ^ for ^ix-DvvpTtfp or 
SJ4 y« (? tr«A<v/rii'iDi) for 

^ptTtpOk or -QV 

537 ^WTaiVtrai for 
cr 110 for 

J 74 J!pa*o 

T 19 Sp for xarpAc (possible) 

V 84 7paTi for ^para 

86 dp^tjroXir^tr for -^, as Voss 


107 TOMTE Sc for 

*ZlO Ttarpofi Qt;if<i^eF(a (fts rjff 15 : 

obliterates /) 

3 XI TtrXapfv for TtrAopiv^ as Wolff 

3x7 

387 Jc^T^tn-upu for jjttT' avi^?rTtv (gloss) 
^125 ptF for piV ptr 
130 jcTfiiwf for ^vr — 

174 mmJifroiHrf for ravvowi 
205 to{-Thiv for Twi' 

X 22 x}-x6iTa for iTiVoimi (ex tcoitu) 

201 for 

471 wacra*sF for waxrat% (-zrua-tW aS 
Nauck) 

489 lorajj' for terra^ 

1^ 86 tfiprtiVtfV for tffprtiVof 
99 ^ fora^^ 

186 oXAu hi for aXX.^ hi 
190 TaFt^ijAAw for -os^ as Voss 
201 for ^KLimv ( + Pi) 

^37 Vitx^prvQi 

350 -K-kiiov for ToAcetiF 

W 5 HIF^CF ( + ^) 

306 y om. 

370 6' for p {right, as edd.) 


[n this long list there are some elements of value : 

(1 ) omissions of d ispensablc lines: 

^431, £293. € 29p 0451. ?r J9 

(3) coincidences with modem emendations : 

■y 278, £293,400p AsSOp tp86p 31 ip 3^47^1 ^ ^90, 335^ 370. 

(3) The readings y 278^ &477^ tr 184, 361, p 537^ <r403p ^ 174^ «e37o 
were adoptedp presumably through H4. the British Museum copy, by 
Barnesp and his aticcessors : therefore supplanted to some extent^ (see 
pp. 63 sq.) as the textus receptus, 

The linguistic contribution on the other hand is not strong! the 
observance of the digamma at e 34 is the best detail. 

U3 soL 

^ 3 S 2 avSp^i^ E.M. 


* Fm similar changH upparcntly I 0 pnxJufic metTiPp cf. 4 f 1446,^16014 K^ir g 2 ^- 

$ 7 . - 209 . fcr I 463 ^ Tpwawfti, for 06 ^’ 

n 95 , TII 9 . for A 639 , ( 2 l 6 . 
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e= Us Br K M4 R3 R 8 Ug. 

S/fcimais of Agreement. 


n 19 o*s Irapoict U5 Br M4 Rj R 3 U9 
f * ^ L5) 

21 {$4V8a» U5 Br K M4 Rj RS U9 

<+P?) 

115 y add. Us Br K R3 R§ U9 

401 d>xtc<Aov U5 Br K M4 R3 Ra U9 
414 xvfh>^i U5 Br .Vt4 K R3 RS U9 
( + C) 

/3 5 ^47(rpoi& U5 Br K M4 R3 RS U9 

( + ^) 

37 S' M Us Br K M4 R3 RS Ug 
<+Jl 

72 Us uv, Br Rj RS Ug 

( + L5 Rio) 

168 dAAw Ka< Dvroi U5 B3 RS 

Ug 

240 ayt^ U5 K RS (Lt P[) 

Y2r9 fe* U5 Br K R3 RS Ug (+J 
Riol*) 

283 flTr»V>X“n' U5 Br M4 RS Ug 

289 Us uv, M4 R3 RS (4 Ra 

Rn R)7) 

315 ^ Us Br K M4 R3 R8 ( + J 
• Mon.) Si Ug 

316 )(pf^(ta,Ta. U5 Br K ^[4 K3 R8 

( + R5 RS Rj 3) Ug 
S 149 fiir Us Br M4 R3 RS 
252 iVtf’ Us Br K M4 R3 RS (J) 

284 UfUvovt U5 Br K. R3 RS (+ P7) 
43S vovTOv U5 Br K M4 R3 R8 

( + Us) 

567 irir-ftorro? U5 Br K M4 R3 R 3 
( 4- Ui Ui i ) 

* 231 Us Br K Rj {+J) 

^ S4 tX^ Us Br ^f4 Hj R 3 

(+JL2) 

116 SsUs RS (-^Rri) 

2o 6 ijt ttiktIi" Us Rs 
I 134 i"ifi Us RS 


^ II Us M4 R3 R8(L6T) 

& S« Us M4 R3 1^3 
V ai 5 U^ M4 K3 R 3 U^ (+,^) 

i 481 U5 M4 Rs R8 U5 (+y) 

o t8? Us Nf4 R3 RS U9 

(^/) 

ir Us M4 Rj RS Ug 

3JO ^rrf^wriv Us RS Ug {+}) 

4 $fy dy^^a U5 ^^[4 RS Ug ( +ifr) 
p 36 k icWt Us RS ( [not Ug] 
15S ^ U5 RS {+JT) [not Ug] 
igg ^'p^ph U5 M4 R 3 Ug 
237 ip€itrai Us RS yp- K ( 4 - L2) 
ipv^^ U9 

cr 242 cn!-S^ Zwv^ qI rdurw U5 Xf4 R3 

R 8 ( 4 J) 

263 ^mXiOTa Us Xf4 R3 RS (+/■ J) 
375 ■S‘pOVt±pQt§l U5 M4 RS ( + J) 

345 ytvovTO Us M4 ( +J) 

348 XafpndSiTJ' Us M4 Rj RS 

(+ M2 Mon-) 

364 ;j^U5M4 R 3 (+ J) 

369 ^Hpi^ifwpxBa Us M4 Rj R& ( -H J 
>[ 2 ) 

37 r wcreu U5 K M4 R3 RS 
3S6 (fr^u-otT^ Kixl Us M4 

R8{ + M2) 

403 Us RS { + J) 

T 114 U5 R 

209 rtoF Us { +i) 

252 iTtiyi^p%yw} U5 M4 R3 RS ( + J) 
532 iKTjrai U5 M4 R8 { -h J) 

S34 dtfT^dXAiMy U3 M4 R8 ( M2 Rl 
J Mon.) 

u 134 ^'Xij rpo^a^ U5 M4 Rj RS (4-J 

Moti.) 

362 U5 M4 RS (4-J) 

379 fjE^ir^Dy Us RS (-h Mj) 

^228 vavtrtiT^y U5 M4 R3 RS (-h^) 
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f 326 Us Br M+ RS (+ Ud x 29 iw U5 R8 ( +J) 

33‘ Ma Rt R8 f+T Li 

X M K-ri Us M4 Rs R 8 (+J) Mon. R7) 


The substantial gutty of this family cannot be doubted, but its 
character falls markedly off in emphasis after S, Br especially hardly 
returns to the fold. The father of the family is the xiiith century MS. 
long known as ' M/ and one of the principal sources of the scholia. It is 
corrected rtroughout, and furnished with variants to all but exhaustiveness 
These variants have been followed by the xvth century MSS. (fi), but to 
no very great extent; other sources must have irrtervened. 


Examples o/p^ torr. 


* 54 yp- U5, Br M4 R3 

162 S’ SpA Us m. a, Br M4 R8 
336 tlUor’^v’ Us nj. 3, Br Xf4 Rj Rg 
»95 TtptfvfuSa Us m. 2, Br R3 RS 
321 Us ras., Br K M4 
631 S<ipD;uy«i« Us roarg., Br K M4, 
RS uiaig. 


9 348a U5 niaig., M4 R3 in lext 
P S68a Us interlin., il4 Rj Rg Ug 

t^Xt. 

t 173 TiV Us corr.. M4 Rj RS ij| 
Eestn Br Tuir 2 

f 179 U5 m. 1, Br M4 K3 


Pe^/iar readings c/£: 


L Alexandrian: 
f too itulS': nwdi scIioL 
A 245 Tii*tu Zen. 

li. Ancient: 

A no lacrcis Plutarch) 

59S fiwmi Saircfiai' ^ t iri £airf 

Ar. Khct. i4iil>3J 
r 163 JcTTh Ap. lex, Sext. Empir. 

III. EuSt, yp.Z 

S 2S4 i€^iAioyf, Eust. 10 
^ 36 Eu&t. 1936. 39 

IV, Kotevrorlhy; 

CL* 21 (/ n-ng^lecied) 

*i t3 ffpwftw y (/V^i) 

401 for 

^ 4 J Wl 

t63 uAAa for (p ex ]6|J 


7 3S3 inrtpX€tfv 
S t49 for 

i6j for t£# 

25 ? tJOpiff" for * 

435 TdiTOy(4-E5) 

469 ( + Lsj ex « 3S3 as ti,^ 

same v.L m other MSS, g ago) 
i IS7 «aAA<»T for IM\ds (with toTw ?J 
n 3 «4 for (cf. a- 70) 

9 394 ^ttptliptff' 


K 209 TOQovTiar, cf, p. 46. 

77 for ^porJs (to avoid 

tautology ?) 

417 (Qf iy 

2 S5 ^Wopdfrpr^^ 


» 








The Text If 

( S9 TtK for TE, Ti {correct) 
o SOI for 

Zft^ in fin. (? 5 Sfi?s / Ircf i 
497 ^ for tk 
537 ^iisXa for Ttt;^ (P34) 

T 70 for ryijv (as 314) 

197 ot for 

p Jl vifTiBy for 

158 (impiying xdjMivi for 

5 ;ior« ?) 

2 ^Z fACfdpn^ 

2S1 

418 Sc trc Mt for ^ jff tr« 

487 

568 (? ^pjccq-o') 

(T 3 ^ for JCAI (iSe conj. Bathe) 

19S «ycSfftira . ToAAiyV ?) 

371 ocnreH 

T 114 iv 

17^ rpij^d^Kc^ 
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3 id ^CCErw for Midi (? Ii^) 

283 ^LV 
305 flat for Tftt 
374 I'L^CiF for 

V 43 tA Sc ( =a TO Si) 

202 AFTdft's for ain^ 

^ 31 m.^jirrfTa for ^rfn/FT^To 
*2oS ^\&oy (cum /) 

X 15 

^ 163 om. (dispensable, but perhaps ex 
homneoteleuto) 

243 (? 

w S cTOMToi for (cf N 570 

^ n 504) 

29 dAn^r^t 

■* iA JtCF ^SiTTUt for jrc yoTjrai 
88 vov for ror' 

2 76 CLirAoiSAf for 
304 MUdF for mtwr 


The ancient survivals are valuable and the readm^ at f Bg, o 201^ 
«■ 3, ^ 208. The almost complete absence of omissiona 163 is an 
exception) i$ remarkable : the linguistic evidence is very small. 

The real interest of the whole family consists in the scholia and 
the critical signs. The scholia of U5 arc given, after a collation by Cobet, 
in Dindorfs edition (1855): a collection of scholia similar to these is 
pfopagated in M4 (' Q/collated originally by Mai), and in Br, R 8, and 
Ug: these three MSS. must be considered by the next editor of the 
scholia. Rj has v. II, and glosses, but omits the scholia. 

The family also has sporadic critical signs ; but, whereas in U5 they 
are the correct traditional Alexandrian symbols (obelus, asterisk, anti* 
sigma), in the xvth century members Br M4 R8 Ug (K3 omits them) 
they have sunk to a curious half-bracket or curved line enclosing the 
obelised passage on the left side. This was the 1 a.st stage of the notation 
invented by the revisers of Alexandria, when a hasty Renaissance clerk 
drevv his pen down the margin opposite the lines they had starred or 
obelised. Br M4 U8 have brackets only (Dindorf by some error calls 
them ‘obeli’ in M4 on (33):- the bracket in M4 was noticed by 

' Br who^retislcd iHh, writes in htl right nuuj’in r ffti ittiigt itrsMte rw wrtxw Tvvrm, 
and on Ihe lelt ««) 4 Uipaj ^tx*t ifiX-titi- iwti. * Cf. Lit Hodie. pnict 04 . p. 




« 
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Ludwkh, P- 530 . ^"(1 Schrader. Hermes, xxii. p. 365- Ug has 

small single half-brackets one to each line (£ i 59 -'® 3 )= ordinary half¬ 
bracket to 7 199^200: a pair of small dots to the first and last line 
(i' 333-33®)- ^ ^ 150, p 475- The dots are borrowed 

from ordinary scribes’ practice In other families a vertical line in lien of 
the half-bracket is found as niarly as R4 (s. xlii) to 7 232-8, and in Hi to 
\ 454-6, r 333-33® (Hi also has a dotted asterisk to 6 S 64 -S> 7^1 RI3 has 
a wavy line against a 399-4^1* U6 (s, xiii) has one set of obeli to 
p ISO-1S6. There is no parallel to this development in tiie MSS. of the 
lliadj which have sporadic signs not unfrequently, but the correct 
Ale.xandrian types, 

These signs have an historical importance, inasmuch as thc3r remforce 
our deficient sehalia: this will be seen from the table [ append. 




SCP!Q|-IA Vs 


M* 

m 

U 9 




7 

159 , »0 


— 

1 

( 

i 

{ 





433-138 


obeli 

( 

: 

t 

{ 


( 1 




244-146 



< 

( 





t 

15 T 

— 

— 

— 


( 

( 





( 

175-iSS 


— 


( 





m 

33, 

368-371 


— 

( 


— 


J 

vers- onu 

It said 

Vs RS.) 

to iuLYC 

Sl 

5*-43 


ebcU C3S, 35 ^) 

1 

— 

— 

— 

J dbelL Th* mafgin of 
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Uj has other signs which are not reproduced in its descendants 
(sec p. 14). R®‘s witness against e tS7 and M4’s against i 33 arc 
striking, but R8 may have used hts bracket as a scribe's sign. The 
margin of R8 is covered by a guard at 333, f 503. The crosses that U9 
applets to the first line of p 150^?- P 475 J?- arc merely c/tiamate to 
the scholia. 

The brackets in f> are evidence for the existence of ancient obeli 
or asterisks on 7 244-9, ? 275 - 2 ®®, A 3 ®- 43 i v 320-3. 333 -®. P 150-65, 


^ Thcnr are m obeliS in U5 k as Difidorf Slates. 
* Sot DbclSt as Dindorfr 
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The Text tr the Odyssev, 


33 


475-So, ff 330-3, and probably for an Alexandrian athetesb of e i 3 ?i < 33 
jt 368 The infidelity of / to V5 and the disagreement of the members 
among themselves confirm their loose dependence upon Vs, a conclusion 
arrived at from the readings. They must have used another copy 
provided with obeli, etc,, where V5 omits them. 

The survival of the Alexandrian signs is a curious subject. Originally 
meant as references to the Alexandrian vTro/iviitiaTa and trv'fypa/utra they 
ceased to be necessary with the coming in of scholia. In the Vcn. A of 
the Iliad they arc adapted to refer to the scholia themselves, but as a rule 
scholia were attached to the text by numbers or arbitrary marks, and the 
critical signs therefore atrophied. Eustathius notices a few in his Odyssey 
MSS. ((?s 64, 1253, but with tfuttri, T4): in the second and third 

passage they have disappeared in our MSS. 


/= Li L3 V 2 \V. 
Agr^emcftts, 


a ri4 Ll W (+US) 

132 Eif-rijr Ll W (US J mg,) 

167 Ll Pa W (+ R16J 

1^9 i'piuxarfoiNr’ Ll ^ + T) 

408 Ti Li 

134 M lEoi/iiiii'V Ll Fz 

182 Ll W 

216 Iti Ll W (+ Man.) 

*285 ci'K ivl Ll \V 
y 6 S' iv Ll Fz W 
46 8171^ am. Li Pz 
120 air Li W 

225 tUTTfi^rai Ll P2 W { + H3 m. 2) 
2S1 pm. Ll Pa W 

461 Ll P2 W 

476 Ll Pa 

£ 2^ Pz W 

26 ^otn}<nw^cu Lt Pz W 

226 Ll Pa (4-Manir iWr 2) 

242 T-oS< Ll L3 W 

Z70 Ll P2 

414 Ll Pa W (4“M2) 

480 ^v<rcv<rLv IStoy Li Pa {-t^Lg) 
485 Sij ourm* Ll Pa 


t 1S9 Ll Pz (+K7) 

345 Ll Pz W ( + P6) 

442 SiLi Pz VV( + U7) 

456 D B' aniJTj^eOTTO'? Ll Fs H ( + LS) 
y 6 y om. Ll L2 Vi W (h-P5 Z) 

92 OCTira Tfi-s^V&€ L3 Pa 

9 & Tt^rrtitvrnjvmi Lj p2 {-hP6) 

TtQ L2 P 3 

113 y pm. L2 P^ 

272 JCEWV Lx L2 Vi 
302 w^aiWir Ll L3 W ( + F6) 
f 536 iMTfAffaTo Lt L3 P^^' (-pHl P5 
P6 K9) 

o 3 vuffTQy Ll L3 W 
8q Top^vot L3 
[68 Jffal L3 Vi 

ir 387 KwTttynjtjTi Ll 1-3 ^ Man. 

Ri Vi) 

sff 35a Ll L2 Pz W (+ L5 Fi) 

(gr 61 y* iyov^fiiv Li L3 ^V (^'Lg Pi) 
124 &aWi>te> Ll L3 P2 W 

( + LsPi) 

20S jcAiJirroy Li Vs W ( + L5 Pi) 

D 


* 


* 
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34 The BKiTiSii Sci 4 ol at Rome. 

(The collation of Ll was not carried further than wa5 necessary to 
estabibh its relationship-) 

This family consists of four svth century MSS., without scholia, 
though possessing occasional corrections. Their Bdelity Is obviouSp and It 
was unnecessary to rccollate VVp which rests on Emestt's evidence. 


P^admr Rmditigs, 


L Alexandrian; 
y 461 iretTiUTo 

i 136 4iyii^p4ii (Ar* H447 sec. V2) 

J S07 tw: t£* CalUslrattis (toi- cet,) 

li. Ancient: 
a 167 

T 61 Athcn. 1 3 A 

163 tlffl (schol. rt 173 v.h) 

ilL Eusl, yp.! 

S J70 EiiSt. 
c 4&3 Si tAtji' Eusi. yp. Br Ud 
175 Eust* 

A 580 T?-etzes 

f 352 Elista 

U Eustn 

iv. Noteworthy; 
jS* 134 & £atjtt4j-v for Si 

183 for 

285 oiT< iiri Sijpil' for oWti Bifpoviivl 
d, J 415, the same variant P41T 
and cf. $09) 

y ^ h" hf for ciri 

381 otn. (dispensable) 

S 31 for ^Iv (as I S 7 i ^* 3 ^ 0 ) 

36 for 

1^6 SlJlWKO'ii cf. p« 28 
^342 r^e ^p^< (cum r) 

( 74 for iSwv 

9$ TTJ/Acprea for i-^/^ipTiw? (in.p.) 
t66 JpvfiB for JpvHet 
1:89 TiecL for 1^04 


204a add. (^eS3, 157) 

*330 eXfo^ for eXier^ai (avDids ncglect 
of /) 

24s for i<ffcre 
412 for ^e^fftr^rv 

417 u for 

436 for (as Stepha nus 1 

tt omnes ^ In my ed. is 

TProngi 

445 ^oXvkAikjtds for ^rcAL'AAurros: or-Ar 
(cf h. A[XilL 347) 

456 dl'dTrvfTL'OTa^ for mp^ iiirviT^HTTe? 

472 for yXt'KfpO^ (wTOs) 

< 107 orri for 
& 186 for 

554 Tifi'cEiTCM for Tii^trrat 
I 306 for ijiEiScL 

333 om- 

326 dirof^traL 

404 for d/ij0peHrfi7i^,as K 386*tit, 

457 ^At4T«tt{4i for (as Uekker) 

531 ivKTfpLCFor for imr^tvev 

K 66 cIktW for ^^}^kfiv Icrxi^' 

^31 for 

m^jEiFu Pftti tAqK for ^ofSijUr^ "OSuaerct!* 
(as 150P 197) 

360 i#l for fVi 
A 399 i)£ <r* for jji e-t y 
403 yi for (yt 

Boihe) 

439 8^oyp as # 137: (pre¬ 

sumably Aa^i' was meant) 

560 Si po^pni/' for 6* iirt fjxtiptxv (pos¬ 
sible) 


1 This fiEAding was emitted by Error in tny eidiiiaTi. 


I 
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TiiE Text (f' the Odvssev. 


561 Sfvpc fur KiAX*^ tt^c SivpQ 

{? m. (>.) 

592 naf; avf^a^ for ra^ (pjob. tight) 
629 7rufH>$ Ttip for irpCKT^fl^ 
p 36 ^il^tra fpf TTpOOT^V^ 

68 6*JtXAa for &vtXXsu 

148 KaWfViv for fi^^r^rFur&t fco^ 

(posthomcric) 

34 J iOV iv Sc kC 

407 for t$u (nijw-lonic) 

I' SbO^ Tor 

61 w for fw (i^thojueriCi cf « 26®) 

I 38 fcr a?qray 

23S Ti/F S:y St Tt 

3S5 iTti ^**i m IruitrTo. for (ru tJttwra fici 
(an attempt at Mara 
if sS Tor £hffJav 

79 aZrn for 

139 cX^ for Qinr<^^ twiX&at 

9 r 

237 for ^v^yi»y or 

zw uersti) 

26^ for irXiy (of. 1 2061 
6 80 TOfuffavm for Tpaifyd^pfai 


0 ICS Xa^c SAms for Scirav XtijSe 
173 ^cXAdi7(7i (ntiUt.p po^t-Hcmeric) 

19S SFijtrci for Jyijirii 

w 181 riav ^di^cf fCr ^avvt ixoy 

256 pappjfpiiixi for 
274 dri^idjerotten for dTE^i^ 

296 RoAXtiVtiF for ttaXktwiiiv 
p 201 y/j^oyrt?: for ^cSorrcc 
206 ASpdorra for uS^f^fTcp- 
27 [ 4rQ4>«>y for ir* 3 .ipvp^ 

T 65 ^I’O'Einrc for p'O'cwf (coiOtTlOtl) 

224 iFSdXAinat fOT IVSr (?) 

233 XnfP^ for A&roy (X«ros Gak^n) 

504 Ttt Sc for TU yu/1 

V 96 ^^'pdFcl^' for ^nrl 

150 ^V<F^Tt for /KUTffaTI 
tjjf 16 DjacriAd;^cHo fot 

^ V 4S9) 

4O t7icr6^i ^r 
\ff 365 for dipoi4Tiy 

4ii 34^ t» for Toy (a^ tim^uFri Eiiist. in 
34 <i) 

4 3® dTocr^oAiiTcriF t^E fot ^A-k^E 


Such a large category aa the last in a family composed entirely of svth 
century MSS. is noticeable. CGincLdences with critics ; one with Tzeties 
X5S0P Stephanus €426, Bekker *457, Bothc (nearlj') A 403 ; but there are 
oirly two variants of linguistic interest {S 242, e 22 o\ and the rest belong to 
the ordinary classes of association and graphical error. 


^=LS Be Ca L6 Ri R6 Rg Ri i R14 R17 Ui Vj Z (Ps m. 2), 

Sp£cim£fts &/ A^rcerii^tiL 


a 173 Rj4( + R7) 

376 pdy^pov L-8 R[4 

314 S^ t^T* vptHritiwf !^S Ri 1 

316 TDL L8 R]4 Ui Z 

34^ Lfi 1^ R 14 U* 

367 dvT^F i^ySa L8 R14 
381^ 1 om. L8 Ui 
388 ttyo^cdciy L® R14 Ul Z 
423 dp' om. L8 R14 Z ( + U|) 


0 jr /idtfcMro L8 R14 
190 CTDE L8 He R ] 4 
331 tAcpv impd!;^<»TD L8 He R14 Ut Z 

3DO S^ rvoFTaf 1 j8 R]4 

327 ^ir<pE«Tai L8 Be ( + PaL ^iev) 
404 T-u^cv L8 R14 (4-C) 

411 whrvtfTit l<8 Be R14 
417, B om. LS R9 R14 
y 73 &' iifr' L8 Be R14 {+ P5 tnsrg.) 

D 2 
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Tke British ScilxjL at Ro^ie. 


I 


y 146 qIo. LS Bo Rt4 
151 LS Ji« R14 

314 LS B^Ri4(-hFal.) 

35^ LS Be R[4 

4^ avtmv L 3 Be R14 {4-117) 

S tu s-V LS Be R r4 
9& y^p LS Be R14 
2^T3 ^ Be R14 

37S CTXMpcnrf LS R]4 

$76 €t LS Be 

463 Tt LS Be R9 R [4 

535 ^ ^ ^ R f 4 

« igS ttix&rpm I-S R14 

2 24 ytv^n^ojt L 3 R11 (Hr F2) 

293 y *v L.S U [ 
i 27 ty Siroi^ LS Rl4 
iiS tpnf{T€ LS R14 Z 
160 cyirif tBw LS RI f Ri4 ^”5 (-Hy) 
2x6 LS R11 R(4 ^'5 

(+ *^s) 

^ 5 atr" LS R9 R14 

6 ^ i^r^^cp^sv Kg Rt4 
17 jcf/iTo^cHfir tftptoi LS Rg R14 

79 U LS Rg R14 

5S0 LS Ui y/>, Rtj 

LS Rii Ui (LU3) 
i 2o6 w{yti liS Rii ( + U^) 

« 4 . 

320 J'Xa «V<dv LS: Ru 

fX^Tiytu</v Be U i Z : £XeuWoy Ri 
R 7 

34S fxcvcv^cv LS Rii IJi (U7) 

553 LS R 11 Ui 
rc 324 /If Rii Ui (4‘U7) 

503 LS Ri i U z 

X 104 iK€fr 3 i LS Rzi Ui {'f O) 

284 LS Rii Ui ( + U7) 

43S criMi’r«rei LS R|| UI 
p, 9 wpolipf LS Rij Ui (-i- tjfi uv.) 
ijg ai'^^r 1 ^ Rii Ui {+U7) 
ago L-S I-d Rii Ui Z 
3651 hab. LS L6 Be Rii Ui 
369 LS L6 Rz z Z 

374 LS L{i Rif Ui (+RS) 

441 ^apvpBv: IS Ru Oi 


y 56 tfiwjt LS L5 Be Rg Ri i (-fc-Lg) 
gS vx^fw^L'tkt LS L6 Be Rii Z 
lag p^ LS L6 Rzi Uz 
132 ain^L^/sa. LS L6 R f I Z 
193 LS Ld Eg Rz i Ui Z 

f s 03 i 6 tu.yfyitw‘^y LS Rg R11 U z 
(+L4) 

o 27 tch ti IWw LS R I Rg (+ XtOTii 

U5) 

234 i^LSRi Rg (-|-Mcin. Hi) 

246 LS Be Rg (+ Hi) 
it 13 riPTOF LS R[ Rg Rii (n-Mozi. 
U6) 

131 fiiT LS Ri fEir’ Rg 
p 18 ^tXTiov LS Rg { + U3) 

43 post 44 LS Rg (-hPs) 

453 LS Rg < + Fs) 

5J7a hab. LS Rg (P5) 

^ 97 ^Xdty Ava LS R f Rg (4- ^) 

105 KwWir Tf irLta.s LS Ri Rg ( +j^) 

250 ^fwc LS Rt Rg (yp. R12) 

T ] 7 HQTa^riQ/icv LS Be (-h U6) 

155 Vo^XT/trair' LS Rg Ul Z {H“^) 
224 iy^ jp[a> LS R6 Rg Ul Z 
r 34 ^ LSCa R6 Rg Ui Z { 4'^) 

43 Tt5^LSCaRiR6RgUiZ(-KM2 
R 2 ) 

49 ^*P W LS Ca R6 Rg Ur (+ Ri) 
151 L8 Ca R6 Ur Z 

367 LS Ca Ri R6 Ri> Ui Z 
374 irawafo^icv LS Ga R6 R9 Ui 
281 Tf \'iy}(arav LS Ca R6 Rj Z 
383 Ca Ri R6 Kg Ui Z 

( + U5 Mi R8) 

32; Hji^'^ir LS Ca Ri R6 R9 Ui Z 

( + Moti.) 

531 thy Ca R6 Ui Z ( + P6 ) 

54® wMj LS Ca R6 Ui Z, onnDv Be 
Ri i+j) 

346 tAW L 3 Ci R 6 Ui Z ( + Br} 
374 LS Ca Ki R6 R9 Ui Z 
379 r.^ Be R6 Kg Uj Z 

f/j-miPF in lasv Ca 

X 1 fo TcVizdpa fL€v icArro LS Ca V'l 


* 


% 


■* 
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The Text 


THE Odyssey. 


3 ? 


X 109 cm, i* LS Ca R 6 Rg U i 

Z{ i^R3 M4) 

[ 16 afL^u&m LS Ca Ue Z 
130 LS Ri Ui 3 ' wij in ras. Ca 
138 Kat K L 3 Ca R6 Ui Z 
J40 tiSty LS Ca Ri Rd Ui Z 
144 ty 0 a SiNwiS^Ka LS Ca Rq Z (+J 
Ri RS) 

1S6 KiKvyto LS Ca Z {4- [.5) 

195 /iaXa ORl. LS Ga R6 Ulj 

in ras. Ri 

J09 Sv, om, <r' L8 Ca Rfi U1 Z 
215 t 4 tiX fsrflai LS Ca R 6 U E Z 
221 raw S'LS Ca R6 Ui Z 
U2 US) 

254 ivux' LS Ca R6 Ui Z 
370 LS Ca R6 Ui Z 

295 LS Ca R6 Ui Z 

299 5' LS Ca Ri R9 Ui Z 

( + U6) 


X 303 6oftmrrti W Ca L6 R9 U1 Z 
330 dAJfrj^ro^e LS Ca Rt R6 Ui Z 
J3i LS Ca R6 U i Z (-h O) 

334 ^UrydAoiD LS Gs R6 UI 
34S iTfp LS Ca R6 U r 

J5t iiv LS Ca Ri R6 Ui (yp. U5) 
3?i LS Ca Ri R6 Ui Z 

377 ^=' Lg Ca Ri R6 Ui Z 

3$! ^&vv So/iDF LS Ca Re R6 tji Z 
392-4 oTiQ, O Ca R6 Ui Z 
401 yiKv€u(tr}w LS Re Ca R6 Ui Z 

4E3 TDik Lg Rj Tsuffg' t; Ca R6 U j 
Z 

418 LS Ca Ri R6 Ui Z 

435 TtpiMat LS Ca Rj R6 Ui Z 
440 L8 Ca R1 U t Z 

i + O) 

443 mwTwF LS Ca Ri R6 U r Z 
497 LS in ni*i,) Ca R6 Uj 


This large faEnily—the laE^est, since ^ has only 13 members—consists 
of an xith century parent LS (lOEig known as* F") and twelve xvth 
century children* The family as a whole has no scholia. R6 only shows 
exegetical scholia to a-B^ Ui is written by Rhosiis. The parentage 

is regular for Ui Ri i R14 Be Z ; R17 b a fragment; Ca is constant in the 
later books^ but not in the former; V5 to judge from my collatiDiis agrees 
with the juniors and occasionally with L8. The margin of F5 agrees with 
^ (v. p. 48). The junior members where they differ from LM thereby form 
a new family which I call ^: as in the case of ^ c and e? it is soEHetimes 
possible to trace the grafting out of L 3 i 


Exaffifi/t-s q ik 7 f^I(iped m£ 0/ 


° * 7 5 LSp jFjc^€ir<Kri U i 

^^5 L8 R e Ep Lg tort* U e Z 
^34 ^^ttXoFno LS R <^ouA<iFrci LS 
cqrr^ R11 U E Z 

579-292 orn. LS^ add, LS m. hab. 
R7RE1R14U1 

346 LSp L$ ct>rr« R14 

Ui 


367 ilmW L8 R14, pv&mv 

yp. L8p hab* R11 U1 
3SU 2 ortin LS Uej add. L 3 m, 2, hab- 
Ri Rii Kt4 

33s v^ix' ayoptvuv LS R14 Ulp di^ijaF 
LS rc. 2t Rt Ri e 

rL 

44] (ir^Lyrr L 3 , Ki Ktt K14 

tJi 


% 
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TrrE British Sci 



AT Rome. 


S Go 3 K^HX/aToi 1 , 8 , trixXeanit Bc Rj 
R t 4 

^ 146 fuunBv^t Ti 3 , fuucfiav^t Bc 
iSS Sail^r^crDE L&, flail'Wa^ei-aL R9 

«4- 

197 K‘<n‘aPfAii>^f¥ KrTuxXu^di Rig|i 

25S Qirpcu Tt LS, ouffu. Ti LS corr.j. Be 
R9 R14 Z 


t 353 ^ri|A6)cF iy:' 

fAwv Rj Rii Z 

K 161 itana jcnjcTTi^ LS conr. Rii tTi 
k 535 oAAp LS, dXkyjv LS coiT. Rti Ui 
o sSa cl LSt cl yp. LS, hab^ Be Ro 
kii 

ff 350 LS, yikm^ L3 cotr. Ri Rg 
Uj Z 

^ 35 ^ ^y7?r<AfdM£ra LS Uip ^kiytf TTC^ 

fOiM LS cott, R9 


But m most cases the process of creating the new family cannot bc 
traced—as IS only natural when we are dealing with a period of 300 
years. 

The peculiar readings of the family, whether of LS only or LS with 
its descends nb!p arc tKoae: 


K Alc^fidrian : 

a. 37 Jri Afistcph. (schcl. 

I 3S7 cxdin'iv Ar. sec, Eusl. 
if. 334 in XliTfrcfs.^ Alistoph. 

A. 597 Kparat PEoL AsCaL 

ii^ Ancient; 

£ !32 A|>olL kXn 
K 263 iSo^ Ar,]i 
o 466 llcrodian 
IT 471 S' Herodian N 791 
T 20J cerx* Plmarcb 
3S7 TiotiAir PolitiK X. 77 

ill. EusU yp, : 

f Sg Tei?ff {cLJin C V4) 

435 pi'TTPfrni 

p 3^5 

& 59 onir 

^353 

^418 Vl^XlTlTicE 
u 3^^ fer pu'Qt 

iv. Noticeable: 
a 175 (>p. H3) 

276 iLmyapoy 

a 314 TDF ayTtf fTpCHTcVirc 


316 ttH for ^cK (Nitisch objected to 

34^ Tl T ifip' Av for Tl* T epa 
3G7 AirTt&Jr 

419 otn* {dispensahie) 

4J9i 44^ om. {hardly dispensable) 

^ 4 om. {dispensable) 

31 

351 itAjdv l-ztp^tl^oiTc (fVi perhaps ffom 
rfTCFi in ligaiure) 

300 frOFTtE^ * 

I TTtWfrrc 

y 73 VTr<p (oAu) fpr 
ol for TttE 

14b oltt for o ol (j.e+ TTfieniff^ai passij 
as the v.l. in Dion* Hal.) 

S 60 &’ 

90 yip for lyi, 

? 12 for 

27S for api'c^ovs 

37 ^ tl for dl 

445 

463 T« ^ for rio CF( ^ii 
535 ^ for rh rt 
t 77 aijT&i? for aiTiTV 
97 ^yt^jyc for lyw Tw 


4 


t 


* Tuk f f 

c for <uff 

I 30 cyiuy' Ifir iywir 
1^5 for ayiiTTVf 

293 ^* **' 

,151 om. ^Ipcrh. dispensablffp |irob. 
owing to afT>^r 

428 

i*V¥ 

^ 17 IF Qincii; (wil^Es) 

39 «<U S' iwl CM u£tiJ 

JI 7 for Sw^, cf IT t, d" II7 

5 ajT* for ut' 

6 S' cfT^fpdi^ 

17 PffpfD^ocs ivii^viv {> 

16) 

I 19 wifi-wei for wtiTirtt 
208 fur T<M 
-94 ^/pfif^^ ai /or ip^iptv 
J41 ^rpvvi>v for { + ^^5 1^7 

Rzo) 

§ 133 ar^A«iir for ai^Aoi^ 

286 ivvra for vt^i^ 

377 o^fpoTpav for 

491 irf|S JiiK for wo/hW ( + L4) 

* 2&4 vwa for /ti (possibk : st, ^near '') 
308 ^viKcxif for itiiVaN 
320 

353 “ ^ P‘* ^fMKFttiTTiV' 

w for o Sc Scnrro frsi ocirifr' t^arn- S' 

aouc 

448 o^i'uv for otoiv (against /) 

496 iw" for ii 
520 afris for 
553 

H 38 Ti>i/ir(y^. M2) 

587 «V Su/iOd-E for Si^^ra 
505 ytVK^r^^i^ for ^cAcir^u 
A 80 iETOi for TO* 

109 orUr (dispensable), 323 aL 

147 

148 ci-iWi; for cf. y roi 

196 y<M0ir for yo&mi^ or 

262 ClT^^CI^ for CTCKIk' 

266a add. («26 i)p po&sible 
284 for ^iia.>fiw 


THE ODV^iSEV. ^ 

A 432 *pY' tiCtiia. for Airyp^ ciSitm 
43S Urixva for cri'Clria: 

510 

554 tp-fo for 

fi 

p 3 es ( " t') for t' 

59 fbr jptcr yup 

179 for 

y |5 6tio^ for £uh+ cf. j f 7 

98 uTuTTFjrnjEirat 

129 pm. for p* 

132 for Ain^vparv 

244 iZ >itif Sf for iV ph- — ty Si 
270 Xa^Bi 4 >'—for Xafev — 3-Frpr- 
For this invcrdon cf. 
0 2 o 7 t ^ 377 . P 24s 
i 45 cE^ToS for a LTdf 
78 for iV a’ 

104 ^pwptui for □^I'Tvii 
123 ayyiXfiay for uy^cAAtui' 
i 68 Ti for pt^ pt 

297 vipdfrui for n^cpair^i (r%bi) 

304 for yKaifu'piji 

389 iAiijfrac for (Vulg.) 

455 ^fotVijfr for Kmjtiv 

501 S' ilvai for Si ^SitiF (conimoi'p) 

526 xcETnpifaTO for fl:i:iT4;iAc.faTi«i 

528 iffi/iapoi.»i-iapnvi^ for datlVd 
532 ifiw for r^l-ni 
V I o for i^A* 

25 ante 24 ^to give piTuAAa a 
government 1) 

143 om. (dispensable 

285 WHpt(4ta for Ha^fcrn 

290 fur XptJfrQViiUTiv 

T f for ar&ff 
337 for hix^mie 

p 177 itlitffV Si iwttEJTu^ for ^li^diTu Ti 
pv& 4 A (cum /) 

233a adil. (?) 

278 &t^vv4uy for Stt^Jmsr- 

363 tiiT for iifrir 

■WLr 

404 .^uiAs woXv { « /iiiAa) fur irdAt 
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The Bkitesii Sciiwai. at Rome, 


479 1/JKuyw'for 

5?5 ror npQJTjff}- 

ff 24 ecFOi ^cyapniv fo? i% 

fiiynpmf = ^219 
107 fpr 

itj &iiin Tor £10^ 

153 £ia for utaTn (vu!g,) 

256 cVrxAua-c for {? tigllt) 

2^0 pfci' for oAX' ovK 
T 1 Elr«XciV<TU for VTT- 
I ^ «dTa^iiQ/£iy for 
3J for ^?pijyiuv- ijjuty 

72 ^ OTI TOI KqrX f^-am 

^ TOI Kara 

X/>£u {nrKapQi IS 

noi humeric 

160 /icyais T< for poAuTTfi (? th 

/icyaf Tf) 

*J4I for K<Arji (cuio /) 

41J irD/»c{r) for 
47® for aiT*J7 

4 'Sl T^ ^(w T 4 TcXccf^€Vijrr l«rmt foT llf^^t 

569 11 for 5 

V* 42 r' duLYfTi for re 2 n 7 T 4 (avoidLltg 
libtys) 

"^p 

49 yap ( =irffp) for ciirfp- 
&3 for cxcLF (righi) 

101 i^’^icit for (? right) 

[ 10 par for fu* 

I Jo aihr^ for uvna% 
ijj ijimhT ipii 
J 50 iv £c for iv n 

tl&S a 7 € for Ihii 

367 (13nmetrical) 

174 irraVr 7 wpt^ for (?Olfj1- .V) 

^Sj! alfm Tf for i^trnjt Trip (? rj) 

335 om. (disj^nsable) 

*34^ ^p<a T* for itpia ijj^^ii,ii- 

(neglccting f) 


V 374 feiVti* for (o\^% 

111^' for pvi-^sri (?) 

196 iyf 4 jc<y for ^1-4 »B4 

2 i 7 for Ete'^fu 

222 TiJi^S'' for TwS' 

26 I <(rTu^n-4Xi for (efr 294) 

363 mWS&iv'E for mTi^iTfii 
3^9 Ti^iJffcEe for 

400 for iIAt^t^s 

X 24 for 

63 Til' fi" a^Twy for Twflf S* avroT' 

34 TTrppifvfitit for (as it wore a 
participle^ like often) 

t 40 for c|j£dp 

200 oin. (dispensable) 

JI5 TmXirf&rti for rrAittr^i (cf. a 201) 
254 x' (^gbt) 

=95 bjr x^Akcv (common) 

299 for i^rj^m'TQ 

373 uAAoif for (lAAif 

37? o^fa K for ay (? right) 

413 T&i;^ for ToiHs E4 £4 (to avoid 

£? 

425 Ti^itTOL for novirni (gloss) 
tp a 3 i^ri/icciy for 

203 T^wrwru for 7 pn(rift>£n 

229 orm (dispensable) 

270 fb'fpas for di'tpTq 
367 for &pvt, as often 

lii 109 TTOV for 1} Vpji 

214 iTToAii^r^c^ii^ for Ovgiuy 4iEfw (civ 477 

etCn) 

2^7 iW&cyra for 

295 for ]Tw«y 

304 ydtp for piv 

■‘^310 pitT^y dt« for ti (? right) 

354 om. (ev l^omocomeso) 

364 *faAA for iroAXd 

393 0111. (ok homoeonscso) 

457 p ^ for Torf 


Considering the great number of these variants, there is iitile yuod in 
them. The omissions are nearJy alivays explicable on graphicai grotinds. 
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♦ * Tiir Text hv the OnYBmw 

* W'O have mstanccs of th& ptoc^% of filling digamma-hiatuscs at w 42, 34^?, 
a sinnple neglect; 1448. Digamma is apparently observed p j 77 t 341 ^ 

^ 5^ seems correct for Homer, tfiavyiimt v loi is possible ; xe is prcfcrrccl lo 
X :J 54 ^ 377- better than Tr^pduTiiTi f 297 ; but the two most 

intertsting II, are the particle pitrtfea ^ to and the verb iTrijf\^ff€ 
0- 256. 

Still the age of LS, Its numerous pr^^eny, and the fact that Demetrius 
Chakondylas {[x 64) took a member of the family as the basis of Ills 
edition and therefore continued the ^ tradition as the printed vulgate till 
Iharnes^ make LS the most ]m[xirtant single MS. of the Odyssey, 

The variants of the Junior members where they diverge from 1.8 
will be found p. 56, 

// = J U6 U8. 

This family consists of the xiiitb century fragment {t VO, the 

xvilh century C8, and the lost Sabbioneta MS, of unknown date J, \ 
was at first disposed tn ihink I had found the missing J in U 3 ^ which 
entered the Mardana by purchase m t 32 j and presumably once bcioiigerl, 
like Its companion, liiad cL ix, cotL 2 (Up), to S. Giovanni in Verdara at 
Padua. How^ever., the discrepancies given below are suflficietit to tlisprovc 
this, J must either be Inst or be one of three tmcollatetl Odysseys : the 
Moscow MS., that at M ad rid ^ and the second lireslau MS, The age of 
the Moscow MS. (s. xiii according to Vnadimir) makes it rather an unlikely 
candidate; Heinsius* meeting wdth J in the xviith century, whether in 
Italy or > 5 orth of the Alpsi is against the Madrid ^fS, Howeverj, a 
rcinspection of the Weimar Aldine might alter the question. 


Sfit-fimens qf Aj^rt£tU£ft/£. 


fi 63 J Ua {cf, 087 ) 

y r J4 r«K 08 , J inarg« ( + 1.2 _\ioJ 
204 J U8 ( = 6119 etc.) 

2 J f irawiroi J US(+C IJ5 UV,) 
i 34H OS (-hK F7) 

417 J ua (e-x 427) 

54 J 1-^3 { i*F 2 12 ) 

222 ivTrkoKiifLtiUTiy f U8 

Tj 317 tq y ' U8 j Turtrg^, 
f JO I US J TUSTg, 

320 Aifia JUS 


k* 41 } U8 {cum f) 

/i 422 iv Si J 08 

44 [ om. U6 UB ( 1“ P5) {? dis|iensab}ej 
4g.2 attr^^pa J 08 for =Ax^P<*) 

( 6 fU }. twpv )( U^frL AeV’omtl U6 08. 

J marg. (-t 1B5J 
jt iW 06 US ( + T) { = 16) 

J79 pf icraucruv U6 08 ( ^ L8 Pal, ) 

J 24 T< aXi^ & v^l'tTjpr 06 OB 

381 06 tja ( -1 Alort.) 
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The Hritish School at Romb. 


^ ^96 oiNaSf U6 Us 
481 J U6 U8 (+y*) 

« Jjii &MiHri J U6 USt LlliSt. 

Ipya J Us for Iv TI 
11 ^ /tiWi (It. U8, J nsAtg. 

19S U6 Us 
1 q 8 ^tMVifcras U6 US 

385 iriyi CI-{ TirpvptVI^ mt U(* 

S' US {= 04 * 7 ) 

^Ch6 vapaBttrrjv J US 
V 279 Ol^x* U7&J Lll. 

2 91 jS’oAr Bcu^^wr U6 US <4 M0S1,) 

?*T 10 

305 U6 Us f + I-'a V2) 

/I 1S5 Ij^fval U6 Us i+^) 

276 AeW« 4 USt J rnarg. ilnd cf. 4 ^ 739 
E Sit 

409 vjrt&¥jK€ J marg. US ras. tin 

ICKllJ it) 

*T 15 ^‘fci J US 


rr 37 ilrairdiiXcw J US 
T 184 ow^oTwfm J US (a syiiLacticAl 
correcEion) 

37 I 5 t* ra Sw^yT 4 J US 
396 w? Hiv Tt US J margr 
V 8S for a? US J marg. 

^ 2J5 airoTtrwv J US ( -h 1 ^ 4 ) 

3R5 irflAXv? } US 
^ 14 olcri/iov J US 
173 MTTtsUS J raarg^ 

179 j US (4/) 

ISS U8 ]> marg. 

u 192 xac>i U6 Us 
201 ^ Us J inargrp h' J 
215 fr€iTa US J 
285 If" USt j ti>arg. 

3S3 US, J marg. 

394 Sap. 0 wfi J US 

416 J J 

5J4 ik Tcii^coL £B~raTa j^cEpur JUS 




3. Aleiondriati: 

i]. Anciciii : 

7 34S Ajj Itrs. 

H ki(^o (? J Aiffy 

iii. Eiisi. : 

y 204 ITLi^tiflCkll (jKOTU itMpWTMA' 

East.) 


f J22 ^irfAdwir EusU 

i 6 JcaT4U^L!^f'fer<ri Xi^i.*iiri: EoHn L 4 S^- 

324 Ti iXilE &' v^Fn-jF Eust- 
481 (t^paSi^ Eu>tt , ^ 4jl^) 
n 26 SwMTl (St^lTCFl EU 5 iL) 

ivh Ncrticeable: 

T'hc list of ' Agreemenls' may 
stirtrcc. As^iatiori plays the 
jjan - one reading, 
f 4S1, is rigliL 


The connetttosi between tht memberfl is loose ; U6 agrees so often 
with Vy etc. as to be a regular member of that family (/}, v. pp. 45 j-/, ; 
J exhibiU a marked k-atiing to i? ; here it is not followed by USp and there¬ 
fore clearly is not identical w iih it. 


0 37 S' ivlt J 
y 3 19 5 r" ^ J T 
315 ^ J Mon, 

484 nufiJlTX ^ J 


y 4y0 j R 5 

5 252 Ijtpier" t } 

t 22 t pr’ <f 1 f J 

6 S4 ^iptfiF <Auf ^pof f J Uj 


. The TektIdf the Odyssev. 43 

34Sfl add. / J L? p hab / } Mon. 

X 513 Tpwm^v fi J Pi (right) cr 242 ot i^c^rros ^ J 

IT 305 ^ J H3 (- Cj I 

3TO e ] for r J 

p 158 ^ ip 6 «,^ « J 3+5 y™™ f J 

and cf. further <r 364, 369, 38^ 403, t 44, 209, 252, 532, 534. 1/ 134, 


\ 24 p 29 - 

US+ without the doubtful support 
peculiarities show: 

.Alexandrian : 

ii, xAndenl: 

{ 156 iv SChoL {kox^) 

162 ^u/£Di/JuLiaii 

4S6 $fp<ir€ (? An 

codd 

X [ 53 wfwov Strabo^ i'orphyry { H- PS) 
w 245 4 jdfi;o%f (Apollodonis ap. Stffib- 

+ 55 ) 

iii. Eu^t. yp. : 

5 526 Si 

c 204 vw {for Sv * avoids hiatus) 

342 tpi^v 

C 3=5 ^ 

6 93 

* 3T4 «XAb (Eustr ifara TO'a 

uTTtypa^ur) 

X 5 10 Tpdiiit^ 

¥ 25^ fiiiSnyrcv 
( [40 fAip-phs: 

TZ 1 9 /iAy^jcTci 

|i* 276 StirAidESffiC (v.K EtiSt.) 

iv 4 Koticeabic i 
S 4S4 -?rpoc2«»rB for 
5 ] ] ^lyXaar' for dXfivpov 
S26 fcnrcTOf as Xmek 


of J. has some value* as the following 

e 2[0 E^^i^faL for ecXomi fcf. X S13 H 
269 etc.) 

jjS <r;(<Sf^ EoXirSru/Xfli# ti7r« rt p.Z^Qi\ 

f' 

^ 14S i) flf e T 4 p TfdtfcPEV Tc { ? Dm. tc) 

233 iETl|£TaE^ fern. 

294 CH^tTBt 

341 for il(ri>pdi^Tt 

396 ^ Ap a^ov for S« lavrZiv 
i 393 Pfpatofi as Nauek. 

405 yi for stm. for 

523 T* for <?€ 

K 20 for ~^&a. 

X 39^ irpoti^v^v 

^ 20t 361 it 62 wjwjnjvSa for /unju'Sct 

I' 4& KOiTaS^^icnM for ^craS- 

232 hnfkv^i with ed. pr. (right) 

p 221 ^XisiiJ^TE. for <^E:^ar« 

Ef 35 

40 ytAjimTiitp as Knight 
402 VptV y^ as Knight 
T 44 KamX/fi' for -AifftLt 
137 Eok^a 

234 ^ for t 4 i« 

455 dpifnKTZ€arra 

X 4*56 fflXcEffa? for <1'^=*^ 
td 3 T^^^pa. yc for Tp ft* aye 
112 aiywi' for oEov 


The alternative to the Arfstarehcan I. qri t 486 is importantp if the 
form be uncertain ; if trtifMfv ir 249 is ordinary association from or 
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The British St:H(l:)L at Rosie. 


the effect of ApoUodoruSj who shall say? Anticipations are noticeable. 
Kauck at 8 826 i 393, Payne Knight at sr 40i 402. v 2S2 is 

usually printed. 

J has two noticeable readings: 

it $gi tKaarof with cd, pr. for 1^317 for as Hesych, 

iica^of n. 179. S2 (perhaps ancient) 

Ses’eral ‘obeli' arc reported from J by HgmsiusA; Ufi has obeli to 
p 150 sq*, but US's large signs and =) are lectionary not critical; e^„ 
^ 375-7, IT 247 (here US has an obelus equally non-critical), 318. 


/=Jl2 Ri 

This h thts first of ^v^ral small famili&s (the others are / and wi), or 
rather coincidences which it seemed desirable to indicate by a separate 
letter. The jciiith century MS, Ms (amply equipped with scholia) 
seems to have influenoed the -^vth century Ri (which we have already 
seen among the descendants of L8); their agreement is denoted by i 


Sfi^^irn^Rs of AgrcetncnL 


a 315 ( + ^ h r) 

j3 40 ( +/ A) 

99 4!£raH;< rlv ( R7) 

145 ;bwiX<Wa£r^i {-S-L4 R4 Ul a],) 
y 32 Iv^a Si ( 4 ^ US) 

10 r /ii M? ( + US) RI 

/ii^ai VUlg.) 

153 Ms Ri (+/"US) 

356 •/ om. M3 Ri (4/) 

S jgj ray* M2 Ri {-hfypr 4) 

J17 ^x^ejy M2 Rl {+^ 

430 ap.u0jpv.i Ms Rl (+R7 
East. 

451 ,VS' Ml Ri i^Vz Rs) 

Dih^w Mi Ri (+d) 

508 fiAfA.¥i M2 Rit+yR^ ^7) 

Si 2 M2 Ri (+R5) 

845 pttfirrffv% M2 Ri 
f 67 M2 Rl {-hRltj yfh H3 

H 7 ) 

321 M 2 Rf (4y} 

356 ttXAflv Ms Rl (^yj 


B 34 tiark iXtz Rl f+Ps) 

341 <7ci'{3^4iwi'rc Ms Rl (-o&4T< d e/) 
5^9 Ms Ri (4-P2 R17 Ua) 

L 262 i££li dcDi uXAdI ^) 

267 Ms Rl ( + j6 P6) 

271 B" LKhr^iv M3 Rl {4/^ P6) 

K 412 c^]nii)H>v0iI* M2 Rl ( + ^') Eusi. 
fi. S4 Ms Ri 

327 St /itF Ms Ri ( + i^) 

V 84 M2 Ri ( 4-rf) 

s(j 7 r|friW"<omi M2 Rl { 4/) 
f 134 //avcri^ Ms Rl ( 4^) 

D 434 apLiajfato Ml R] (+/*) 

506 M2 Rl ( + ^ f Mon.) 

7 F 56 B^lav Ms Rl ( + r) 

66 tfot Ml Rl ( + tfjr^)i CIS Vos 3 , 
p 199 Ml Rl (4/^ Us) 

fr 51 Ms Rl (+L4 LS) 

363 ^iaXi(rra M2 Rl { J) 

41J hab. Ml Rl ( ^'gj) 

V 43 ToBt M2 Rl (4-^) 

53 airoSlW<a 4 Ml Rl {+J M4 U2) 


’ A 38-43. JS7-9. fe 2 - 4 p T 34fr-S. 
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The Text the Odvssev, 
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These examples prove thati if this pair do tiot show any great in¬ 
dependence, they do not incline so far to any one family as to be merged in 
it (out or4i cxx. in 4,/in 14, s, A (U 3 ) in ;)* 

CAar^ci^rtstiis. 


L Akicatidmii: 

ii. Ancient: 

JV&ne. 

iii. Eusc yp .: 

jc 412 <rmidJpM3ucritf 
i 143 oi‘S’ vipa yp. U5 

ivx Noticeable: 

y 342 ^wturdv « wiov^ (right ; tnriLuoMf 
vioy L4) 


S S45 p^xTxnyyuv t 
t 104 (115 

^ 545 'nj for nj^- 
IT 66 iTOi as Voss. 

p 62 Kvvt^ 5 ^^o for cf. f i 

V iSS QT£ for 

Ma sol. 
iii. Eusn yp - : 

p 5^9 Sciciiv)^? yp. ^5^ gl. Hj K V5 
nc ^ S9 aAAa koI Fbr dAA* ^fw Eust. 

(fim^ypil^mi} 


>=H i Fs ?6 Ry U6 Uy. 

P6 and U6 (defective, t 54 are s, xiii; H i (written by* Rhosus), 1*5 
(the rubricator and corrector resembles Rhosus' hand), R7 (by Khosus) L'7 
(o-\^ 341) are all s. nv or s. xvi. U6 has abundant scholia, P6 on <1-7 48, 
PS in the early books. The rest are without them. 


Sj^cit/ietis 6 f Agricmeut, 


a sot TC?Lci7^)at P 5 ^7 

ji9 ante 218 P5 U7 

300 om. Fj U7 ( + Pi R5) 

376 fa^ Ps U7 

y 1 iS VMi* Kill 7 Ti' 4 /wva ^DirXfjT P5 U 7 

(+J) 

131 U7<+Pi) 

266 Jdara/ivijOTp'ij P^y yp- «ata 

I 58 P5 R7 U7 
S4 F5 U7 

598 yuraufUF P5 U7 
497 itap^t P5 U7y R7 Hiarg. ( ^g) 

S 31 T^l. P5 P6 R; (4.PaL) 

*119 K7 U7 (+P3) 


t 221 F$ Rf U7 ( + i‘P3l. 2) 
502 F5 R7 (-hW, Pal. s&) 

{ 269 ETTil^s R7 U7 
^ 52 R7 Ij'j ( + Pi) 

109 vavTw P5 Rj tJ7 (+tf) 

a 17 F5 F6 (4-R4) 

257 yKa^npoy Fs R7 Ij7 
sSS 4 ;^ai-Dui' R7 U7 
33a TtPMi PS R7 U7 
565 ityaEretr^^i P5 ^7 ( + ^ 4 ) 

i 10 P5 R7 U7 

529 j^ojrpmy P5 R? U? (-h L8) 

383 P5 R7 V7 (-hRic) 

p£ 59 yt F5 P6 


4<5 




The BttiTisit Sciiii^JE at Rome, 


■c Ti'flfv™ P5 R7 Uj ( + 

I 74 lltHf P5 R7 U7 

327 P5 R7 {+y^. LS) 

373 IwtrFs R7 (+T) 

426 P5 P6 R7 U7 ( +Z) 

467 tl^CK P5 XJ7 ( + T) 

516 Ttktirff* P5 Rj {^-T) 

X 3 P5 U 7 ( + T) 

tC «aTn 5 «jpwTicii P5 U? ( + T US) 

17 P5 R7 U 5 U 7 ( + T) 

94 ^X^ce P5 R7 U7 (+ Mon.) 

1^- Kij Ps U7 

^ 66 P5 R7 U7 (^Ul) 

i 22S T om. Ps R7 
469 TpDijf P5 U6 (+^ Us) 

47S dAX(»i P5 Ufi (1^4 US) 

O 213 eH^rcTat Hi { + /■) 

334 fiucnrX^K Hi P5 (+L5 Ms) 
aSj T^' H i Ps {-^g) 

344 oucXi/Ts Hi Fs (’^^) 

332 SUmHi P5 (+?ai. R9) 
tr 176 ymia P3 U6 

tSi ^ TO TTo/HHl^rr P5 

319 Xfij&w R7 U6 (n-PaL) 

33C t^MTaV Ps U6 

238 at P5 tr& (+ ^£on.) 

396 pfoAXctiTio^ P5 R7 U 5 

429 ^fuaytfixv Ps U6 ( +Mon. Pal.) 

430 F5 U6 { + Ls) 

461 Sr P5 U6(4>ifr) 

463 i^rra P5 U6 

p 122 TdiFT-a jniTa ^EHjpoy P5 U6 

iS4 ™ P5 U6 ( + ^) 

i6j Bumi^ P5 U6 

221 v^kk^Fs P6 U6 {+/^) 

375 ^ om. P6 U6(+^) 


^ 5^^ ^eyapufl P5 U6 ( + 0) 

0- 64 ^cTiXl^i Ps P6 U6 
SS Ps U 5 

I GO 4 iFiLi[r;([d/£jCi'en^ Ps P6 U6 

154 P5 P6 U6 {-h^ Us) 

241 ^vvanu UT^wit P5 P6 U6 ( + >^) 

307 Ttnaarav Ps P6 U6 ( + ^ US) 

33S P5 P6 

341 ih^i F5 P6 ua {+^) 

1^. Karl Ps F6 U6 

355 ^itjraTrc Ps P6 U6 

407 Ps pa ua 

413 hab. Ps P6{ 4 -i R9) 

T 34 alXX’ it m TOl P5 P6 

57 ’V Ps ( +,f) 

1 14 aijTu Ps P6 U6 (+ Mon^) 

144 Ps ua 

] 84 dfta P5 P6 U6 { 4- Mon^) 

200 Y^iT^ P5 Pa U& ( ’t-jt) 

230 (dms Ps Pa U6 

288 ^iOTrcV&nl- Ps P6 (yp. Us) 

291, 292 om. P5 P6 U6 ( 4 -^U 8 Z) 
320 TtdX' ci^-P^fTixi JJpi P5 P6 

356 dXtyT7 iffp fO'Sci'a P5 P6 ^ + ^) 

37 I MftTa P5 P6 ( 4- i^Ion.) 

407 iyZ^ ^ Ps P6 ua ( + k) 

419 Ps P6 U6 ( + L5) 

433 ? 7 iipp)ifrai 7 ^ Pj F6 

4 W -^kvOs JTOtTtrlv Ps P6 U6 
474 T lyvyi P5 P6 U6 

49S i-^XiTreit pa { + Br) t^Xt7t<« P5 06 
( + Mon.) 

S06 P5 U6 (4-Mon.) 

525 iVfi^ P5 Pa 
576 Ps pa 


Thesii examples may sulSce (coincidences between Pj P6 U6 continue 
in Ip, X* +)■ connection between the xvtb century MSS. is constant; 
U6 (which we have seen is also a member of A) enters about and P6 not 
before cr* There can be no question of ancestry^ but the stock as 
represented in the first lialf by the four xvth century MSS. and in the 
(alter by the same reinforced by two from the xiiith, has some character 
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The Text |f the Odyssey. 
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Ptailiar Readings. 


IT 64 PatTiX^it {foTt» Ar.) 

33S Ar. 

li. Ancient £ 

j3 376 StrabD, Apoll* lest* 
aSS i;^a»FuW for iffxr 3 Choerabascus 
Am Ok. n. 222, 6 

K 39 for yauiir j Dio of [^ruscL 

X 59S tmiTa {iVilTO. 

Aristotle 

^ 22K T am.f Clement Alex, 

TT 181 TO TfrJipct^iVi Julian 
T 446 S' onv (+ Mon.), Porphyry 

111. Eust- yp. 

iC 174 fTO^ Eiist> 

331 rlXtwDT^cM yp, U5 

3.8^ u^'iwyc Eust. 

*T 407 KliSt. 

T 283 U5 (as Knight) 

iv. Xotioeabic ; 

5 58 

84 kpt^ovs Pal.) 

398 yirroiifuiK for ( “ S J® 5 ^^0 

257 yXa^vp&y for -jjw 
H 39 y* for Tt 
430 fJUV for iTifnodi 

X 1^8 peyapoLf iTQTiXftirii^ for ^ydfctenv 

cXtiirct 

232 TaCTd? TTiVfEV for Tricin' UpO 

?ii{ra? 

243 irrpiOTM£?<i for 

316 oAXoi ^fT for ii^ oXXcK 

547 Sc SiAcurair tpoKffif for Sil 

S^oiTttv (5tlqj does not muke 
position) 

^ ] oS for iTcrrXij^'i^s 


fA 205 d^HcVi ^eperb cpcTpu TpDTjxairi 

j^ipcTsv for oIkIt' ipfT^ ffpoijccu 

iTTciyov (;i;cjfHrcfs [Jerhaps 

caused the confusion) 

f 476 ivi for ^fp&£ {tTTftTCt^) 

TT 143 ^vl'^ci for ^^IinJ^Cl 

176 ycl-fiu for ycVliOV 
230 iSoirar for Ittd/wi^ (gl.) 

fi 127 xakTa Kara for ITiuT^kl^ 

«sV(“r? 497 ) 

167 for piyoTHHA 

cr 3 ] TOifTt Sc Mol peri liitC ir^i.VXaf S2cf 
^OS. fotTUi^SI 

riiXipvpi^ 

88 for T^* 

I Qo murx^p^€vm for dvai^x!^pfi>ai 
34 j NttT^ for SeX 

38S j^oAcirw ^)riVairC pv&v for ciria tttc- 
jekkith ffpiHTTjyfia 

T 24 [SAA'^ f" Tis T£H for oAdV dy4 tas; toi 
( yp. Br) 

144 tra-jffrrc for dfs Sre 

171 T&V |i'iDTn 5 ir&j“" Ef S^ lowin' 

for tpt^op' av^ipcoA >)Se peroAX^v 

230 iovres as Hey no (right): ^vrt^ cel. 
372 oi^Si Sop^Sc for ttaXXu xtn tfrBXd^ 
(+Mon.),-p 527 
432 for TFtipl'iyTOIr 

444 for ijAiSc a-oSour 

474 iri ^ijyt for oySc eywyc 
523 fcpcKCi for ^ pmd (? Itphia-^vXdiJ- 
iTftv) 

tf 135 atTEa^vTu for Bintiiyo 
340 c^E<T4( for ^^icrsic 
^ 183 filiJTtijii' for cdirtrftt 
X 129 for 

iff 294 ^£UK for Sdof 


Transpositions (X 232, 547^ p 205) and alternative phraLses (S 398, p 122, 
^rSU T ijij 272) are characteristic of these variants. One (7230) 
coincides with Heyne and is printed. 


The BRiTisri SChi^OL at Rome, 


PeciiUaritics of the individuak, 

P6l 1 $02 hi^ir for fjpLvcv, aS E. M. P5! 4t6a avrhp fi 7 ii <V; ttar^ 


and SchoL A 173 B 5 



^ no rdTirii' Ar. cct. 
w S3 TfrXijFftfidj as Flutaich 


< X36 dyijfiiiiv Ar, 


Examples of furlltee development of fids family. 


Hi Pj R7 U7 are severely and exhaustively corrected throughout, and 
that into^. Tlie collation was made at the time of writing, and in the 
corrections we may easily see John Rhoflus, The rubricator, who is the 
corrector of P5, has a hand like Rhosus'; H t is corrected both by Rhosusand 
another; R/ by Rhosus, tJ7 is somewhat later, and perhaps a copy of 
text and variants together. In the companion book to R7, viz. Vat 1626 
*ViS of the Iliad), Rhosus refers to his second copy; correcting 'R ®33r 
sq. which are dislocated in ‘VtS’he sa>'3 oDtm? «;pTa* iv 
and again ovrwe evpov ev This second copy we see in the 

case of the Odyssey was a member of the g family, and therefore 
perhaps the original of UI (=; Marc. 456,.containing both Iliad and 
Odyssey), which is in his hand. e,^. Ri (bought from Argyropoulos, 
V. p. 10) or K6, Ul bears the coat and ex-libris of Hessarton and is 
therefore older than his death In 1472 ; but was unaAailabic in 1477, to 
which year V^at. 1626 and 1627 are dated at Rome, 

y 73 & oT t’ P5 marg, g ( 455 ^tTjv Ps ss. g 


« 59 H t P5 ss^ j 
77 ai™ P5 marg. ^ 


0 34, 25 25, 24^ 


40 Ktv P5 diarg, ^ 


133 H ] 


130 Xfpi H [ jf 


197 Hi P5 marg. ^ 

CF 24 ftfris ecrti* yp, g 


135 ipCX.€t3V Hr ijhtXifirKav g 
150 Hi 


59 red dot P5, om. g 

V lOI P3 Ss, g 

m 398 red dot P5, om. g 


158 Si!^>ficViirera Hi S^iffcrKCTia g 


i=L4 L> Mon. P7 R12 in 2. 
Sfi^nr^iefis of Agmimat, 


a 71 iv Mon. iti, 3 L5 ( + 

93 'Sion- m- 3 L5 Pj ( + ? 
Pal. Us coiT.) 


151 L4 ras. L5 P7 ( + ^ Rj) 

335 ovri L4 Ls ( 4 * ?3) 

34 s L5 Mon. ?6) 
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The Text of 

efftiivt L5 Mi;n. ( + Rtt) 

400 ^t't^rraovrw 1 j 4 P7 ( +Pal.]i 
y 3 ifkiayoi L5 (-h I^al, Ui ) 

267 S' U L5 (+ Pal. T Ui) 

461 nrcfpov L4 L5 S15. ( 4^ Rtl) 

& 149 TOi L5 Ul) 

389 MS L4 Ls f + Pa P4 P5) 

495 L4 P7 (>T) 

573 PHiTtjXv^w L4 L5 MoHh (-^/PaL 
Ri 1) 

582 TcXw<riic L5 Mon* P7 (4-R4 R5 
Riq Rti) 

659 L4 L5 {-hr* Pa]. T) 

665 TdffirMi'S' L4 1*7 ( + / IjS 

Pal T) 

679 Sifl L4 L5 P7 (4-Pal. T Rti) 

771 AffTi'VMi L5 Klon. Fj 
7S0 L4 P7 ( + a T) 

< 60 L5 Mon. (4-^) 

&2 TTi^pos y« L5 ^^Dar 
115 VF L5 Moa (+/) 

150 L5 ^[c^n. ( + ^) 

260 It7 L5 Mon^ (4-y Ls) 
aunj’i L5 Moa. ( 4 IJJ) 

30* fttj Ij 4 1*5 Mon, (+/T U5) 
369 ^SXXa L4 L5 ( +/ E r I T) 

372 Qin. l5Mortt{+L8} 
f 2 Ptfiaphfiiyo^ L5 Mon+ 

159 we tSkiHut [*4 L5 Mon. ( + M3 
OT) 

18a I5 Mon. 

213 om. L5 Mon. 

233 1^5 jMdn^ m. 2 

241 Ls Mon, COTT. ( H-c^) 

310 Ti3rTi L4 P7 {+ Ul) 

^213 TrXcLiii Lg Mon. 

B 33 L5 Mon. 

53 ^jprt'i'piTo L5 Mon. { + Ui) 

206 TreiAip L4 Lg Moa (^‘Rto T) 

216 L4 Lg ( + Ps Ur) 

* 215 eiffSi L4 Lg Mon, 

263 Arpti^m Lg Mon. (+ P2 U3) 

267 Lg Mon. (-I-1" F 5 p £ 

K 42 Lg Mon. (+^Rio) 


THE OdVSSEV- 

K 348 om. L4 Lg Mon. ( 4 - Pal, 
Ui U7) 

( 67 u^Ti^L l#4 ^Ion^ (-1-^ T Ul) 
134 ipi^tir Lg ^fon. {-h/} 

0 516 i¥ L4 Lg 

IT 73 hf^ Lg Mon. (+U3)j 
[76 L4 Lg Mon. 

43S 5 s jc" [-4 Lg ( H- E12) 

461 S? L4 Lg Mon, (-h/) 
p 4a lifftiptiv fi\ifrifrO' Lg A[on. 

(+pi) 

119 Lg Mon^ { 

1 go T^s L4 Lg ( + Br V4) 

154 Tdi l^g Mon. (+/) 

183 ^StrpvvovT [-4 Lg Mon, (^Jfi) 

155 tfMVAt Lg Mon. (+y) 

341 tt/oto L4 Lg 
322 T om. L4 Lg NCon. 

409 [^g Mon. {-hA marg.) 

367 pi^aflrra L4 Lg (+^) 

Ef 88 L4 Lg .Mon. {+x) 

97 Avk Lg { -h^) 

log Ri^d L4 Lg { + M2) 

tA* K Jahs t* <jt^s L4 Lg (-h^") 
tiS 'A^^Va/ios 1^4 Lg (+ U8) 

238 ol Si fi 7 Td( 7 di:K €v I'uec' 

rakynuv L4 Lg ( +US) 

32§ ivimittv L4 Lg (+U2) 

374 ;^%KHQ L4 Lg Moa {-hEn Us) 
383 ou^ij&ii^criv L4 Lg Mon. {yp. R12) 
T 73 L4 Lg 

122 om. L4 Lg Mon. 

T37 SdAoy 1*4 ]^5 Mon. (+/) 

192 ycviT L4 Lg 

300 kg { +/) 

222 TEH L4 Lg 

337 SoiSdApf 1*4 Lg (+ 0 ) 

317 fioi L4 Ls (+U6) 

403 0 fTat J.4 L5 Mon. (+/) 

407 ^ £4 Ls Mon. (+» 

SlE L4 Ls 

u 18S liT^ irpia i^ru f^oAucrEiTTs L4 Lg 
204 &€ pat n/irtait L4 Lg ( + U8) 
zgf L4 Lg 

E 


t 


( 


so 


The British 


Sciiiio 


L AT Rojie. 


If 329 L4 

369 ot L4 L5 

374 ^V/UL^OV L 4 Lj 

17 L4 L5 ( U S) 

S6 &<A<7i L4 L5 


^2-33 L5 

33 ^ aiLTOU L4 Ls 

395 Ktpa^ L4 L5 { + US) 

X I s 7 U4 Ls 

^ 303 aYopfli-'frui L5 Mon. ( n) 


The xth century MS. L4 (Ludivich's ' G'), the oldest of the Odysseys, 
the xivth cent. Munich MS. Mon,, the xvth century Florentine Lj^ 
and the xvith century fragment P7 all well-characterised MSS*, 

may be united into a family^ Ri2 also^ a xvth century member of Cj was 
corrected by Rhosus into Mon. 

The connection^ as dnay be seen from the list given abovCp is not close: 
in the earlier books L5 leans to Mon. or its correction Jn the latter to L4 ; k 
leans among the families to and L5 by itself coincides with U i (SSs 30 i, 
132 ej<«xptiatTOp :264 €pya^ 292 roS', 559 a^m<rifi€wQt Rii Ui=5r), 

The family has no signs nor regular scholia. Mon. itself is corrected 
by a xv-xvi cent hand into d. 




i. Alexandrian: 

I 34 as Apollodorus 

PC 415 atTiiJv Ar 

in Ancient: 

X. 74 irairMw ; Herod- Apoll. 

lex. 

293 geUp 

V 216 Flulaich 

^ 86 StiAul Herod^ Bust. 

iij. Eu^t yp ^ : 

S 7 71 MpTti'€iL Eusi. 

1^ [23 ToXv tj^tpTare^ Bust (ex 129) 
<1*243 TW(r<v 

p 36 ^Vjc Tor Sea, yp, H3 V3 

V 369 <lv^p^ ot {iKftTii yp. f (cf- 

29S and 0^417) 

374 Yp 4 H3 Bust. (HA382) 

tfjt 223 Q£Mri}a Bu^t 

X 157 

iv. Noticeable: 

4 373 om. (+ LS)(? di^nsabk) 


C 2 for (|dt/?ap^- 

fAMvov is a variant on 
T 122) 

180 ijm for cr^cri (posihomenc) 

313 om- (dis|>en 5 able) 

232 ^ 4 piX^t~tf for v(pix€vwrai 

213 irXffLi for ifAiiW 

& toS AAiYAacFCfiiPTr^ for Oavpayi^j^a 
i 36 ZXf for Aaj 3 'c 

214 for 
*37 ^ 

jf J03 for j^iTfp 

55 ^ for ITfp 

^ 3+3^ add. fsal JffCHAcrru ToXoia t4 

TExXXlI T€ <£3^ (" 17 *^57) 

4S7 txZra for Q^TfV 
p 36 8 m 6 fEuiai^ for -fTor™- Kfptnf 
f 263 pfir for pttX* 

0*516 pvi;cn%i<r{v ly for 

(abolishes digarnma) 

W 14 aVTiay (-Hf) 

241 Tiopa for irwW'i 
322 yjp for ydp r" 


p 


The Text of tiee ODYSsrv^ 


w 5&7 for 

^ 3®3 at^rtSayoIffip for tavn 
(possible) 

T 122 oto, (dispensable, but prob. ex 
bomoearcho) 

192 ytur' for 


St 

T 222 ™ for ot (oblilemtes digamma) 

V iSS €vp 4 a for ^4^ 

47^119 ttffa^KJjrai 
J.6(5 auTOu for aiLT^ 

X 3 SS iyivcvto frtbifv§ for da^nrav 

CKcAoifF 


There is nothing remarkable here except tr 3S3 ; 

6 px>i<re<reai 8 371 might be regarded as a stirvival of an aorist in j the 
other linguistic variants are for the worse, as f iSa o 516, t 222, Ordinary 
association appears X 343a, p. 56^ u i 83 , ^ 255. 

The members of the family have more value, and the best claim 
among copies of the Odyssey to the title of Independent MSS, 


U 

L AlcxandrifLn \ 
a 225 Af.t 

^ 53 > Did> cfi^mrc ect i 

Tf 2 Ar. (A 74 v 26) if<i- cet. 

T 116 ^1^' Ar,j net, 

ii. Ancient; 

126 * 4 pOll, DysCj Tfo&^y cct. 


III. Etisl. yp.: 

^ t6S TW ptiy' yp. Hj 

t 298 ^Si for /piW^4 

^ 220 EX^oXfNpV Tc mal ufay Eusl, 

(ptr) Cf, T 394 


The v,J, the possibility of a digamma in ep€<jSai^ 

The etymology appears undecided. 


iv. Noticeable: 

a 3*® for lurm 
Y (?<iispeiiiiable) 

& 162 fcrtfdn^i for 
235 uAApi for cmSi (^5£ 236) 

39S irpocrcciTc 

^gS for 

e 222 takoixt^f^pcira for rniiAavci^ta (not of 
things in Homer) 

1? 161 om, (? dispensable* or owing to 
f< 4 roK—^ fe Im ir) 


I 35s irpifvtttm for Ap€t^tTO 

w?X« Bvpf («fi 47i) 
if 15 for y 4 a^ (some objection 

was felt to nac: cf, irpAir) 

2 I oin^ (dispensable) 

310 €1/ TrpD^up«tcr4 for cii^i Bvfrj^t (as 
2 20) 

X 1 So irpoQ-VfHTCF fur ^pu^tro 

TT^TVia pTynip 

3S8 W01DC u/apTrsH for HJcrpt 
P 5 lpiW<i^rr for kmkottptv 
W2 Sg ofirt^c for murifioit T^pap 


Association accounts for most of these variants. 

25199 
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The BaiTJSH School at Rome, 


I 


M&Jt. 


i. Alexapdrian: 

P‘ 3^ J cet. 

[o ^97 ^1^? Mm- but the onginAl 
reading was qr ^tFQs, nql 

B. x^ndeni: 

iii. East yp.: 

Q Sca¥ Tor ^€os "F ij 

V 55 cf- O 572 

19^ fcr3rfp Eust. for UH^rp, cfh or 132 

IV. Noticeable: 

& 209 for 

V 2^5 wfrqXhr fOT v^Xd^' 

3,15 *iTi5p«TO for {cqniniDn) 

432 ^KvayAuf for Tf pcycLA^ (p^^' 
sible) 


p 114 peyoA^dp^}; for ToAqcrti^Qi'QC 
^45 ^ptOlk fer ^(iHSpCCLft 

Cf p 69 

34^ frpDtKTTj! for impcTmL ^ex 352) 

353 ttivi for ^ cct, (right) 

tr 200 Eiw€ T€ ^i^Qv for tc 

T 30 ^oAd^uli' for pfyop^F 
51 for p<yapw 

JO5 ^ for Yni (t5p p«) 

420 iTiova fo? qptrim 

d t^iMapwla. for flKn.pTla (late) 

35 Tpiix^jTjt for TpawJjj 
146 uIJev for nUi 

282 ^ for fl (right: a common error) 

296 ptyafUitt; fOr peyapt^ 

^ 155 m^AAot vflA^ for iPoAu 

354 npifiaTipia for (right) 


The readings at p 358 w 199 ^ 382 f 354 are to the credit of Mon, 


i. Aloxandnmr: 

S 705 inTfUTtf Af- (PaU corr. Brinterlin.) 
li. Ancient! 

1 72 for fen; as Ptolemy Euergetes 

(cf Ri It p. 57) 
tr 179 dvEH^ti^fUT^ai Apoll. Jex. 

iiL Eust. yp.: 

w 330 ypL Pi {1=0 iS^al.) 

^322 i^fpQcma, yp. KVi 

iv. Noticeable: 

fi 144 aiVt for Qi ni ZiP¥ 

Sifcn (poss. as ed. pr.) 


i 33 for Itrircai 
I 38 Ifl’fipcfv for c^np£ci> 

433 IXiirBtU for iXi^U 

X 14 MipAptW for ^pTupffdk 
IT 44 S4dp«> for 

72 for -OIT^ 

142 (Tvy' iwipx^^ for 0^7^ (lo 
avoid hiatus) 
cr 186 fercu^Qi for i-ccfi^i 
T 327 Soi&kAos for {possible) 

X ^ S' iit* afrrS’ 

{*« 99 ah) 

239 pt\a0pQv for piXM6fpm% cf the 
other wiatits 

€ 72 is the 


The preservation of Ptolemy Euergetes' preferenee on 
characteristic of this MS* The 11 . at j 9 144 r 227 a.re note^'orthy. 


I 


Tn^: Text of the Odyssey. 
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F7. 

JC 2J9 T« for Tpt^s n, yp. U5 tc 340 Pcal rpix^^ for tau ^^9 

Among the extensive corrections applie <1 to Rt2(a.xv^s^e under ^ 
p. 25) by its writer Rhosus are some which coincide with i or its parts :— 


i 134 i K -13 (+Ua) 

Tf 43? T* iKwdykia^ Mon., Se yp. 

T* ^jcxiiyA^Mf Ria 
P 436 xoXfT^if yp. Ri 3 

567 ^^ovra L4 L5» R ll ss.: p^Sayra 
(T 356 Mon.p yp. Rij 

383 Travp^yripQurt ku Mon. 

D^SoFiwiv L5 I yp. imporipoien. 


Kei omiSoMCHiTiv A/a 4 Aci 9 Rra ; 
vav/}0E4'i ovK aya£to2^i cet4 
V 3I5 Bvfaj Mon.p yp. Rf3 
35S oi Tt ^fon.p yp. Res 
■ 369 ot yp. dvi^^p^v ^ icarh 

Ri2 : p¥ijQ-njp<»v cet. 

X I &3 oTXffi Mod.j yp. Rii 
M 261 etJT^tfv Mom.i ypr Ri3 


/=Pl R2. 

This family^ like approximates to a typographical expression. It 
rnay^ how^cver* provide a connection for the somewhat characterless xiiith 
century MS. Pi (Ludwich's *I>y R2 has no scholia* 


S/mm^ts of Agreentcnt. 


S 497 ir OEll. Pi R2 {+ P6^) 

S36 IvtTai Pi R3 ( + 5^) ypr U5 
t 409 Hu/ut Pi Ra (4-f/ m) 

^ ICI i^ara Pi R3 ( + Af w) 

V 15^ Pi Ri I+ M3 P6) 

309 pJv Ti Pi R2 
^ 73 Pi R2 j yp- V4 

(R2 was not collated after t.) In 


I 103 Pi R3, as Natick 

llS itckAAoi add. Pi Ri (-s- Br) 
p. 23S Pi R2 (+a) 

V ^6 tftev Pi Rs ( + ff BrJ 
438 JiS* tvirtpotfkQi Pf Ra ( + n Br) 

14 Pe R2 (+ H3 U1) 

p 112 Tf ipl Pt Ra (+ Ui) 

other places R2 often adheres to f. 
(se^ p. 1 3 ) and m (p. 54) offers 

p 64 aiir for aEci (printed) 


Pi, which has some coincidences with d 
of itself 

p 22 Tis Apolloniiis 


V44 

These two xiiith century MSS- arc both fragmentary. M3 has a-i, 
V4 e45 -'W 39, The portion available for compai'ison is tliercfore ^ 45-t. 

A^ecmcHfs. 

< 198 djrriQf Mj V4 ( + K3) c 337 totJ M3 wtV/ ’’^4 (for frdn-jgv) 

331 y d^' Mj ¥^4 37S yp, dmcTE^ 3I3 V4 


f 
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€ 409 K^plA M3 V4 ( + ^ 

479 Ml V4 

^ 60 V4(+Fi RST) 

61 ^^3 ^^4 (+jr Pi T) 

S 3 pm^i add- mg, M3 V4 (om. H2) 
ex hamoeotel. wkh 90 
101 M3 V4 { + ^ 7 ) 

S59 *^voi(rt M3 V4 A|>olL Dj»5C, 


IJ 35 K/KWCWV* yp. M3V4 (^ R4): 
in text- P7 

8& yp, IkTjXiSara M3 V4 
15? kvtp&y M3 V4 ( + / Pfi) 

313 xai oni. M3 V4 
39S flirtpti^€To M3 V4 
342 ^pcrfo M3 V4 (H-Ks) 

6 iS Tiui yap, yp. Mj V4 (in text. R 11) 
251 mufart M3 V4 ( + LS) 

Both MSS. have scholia, V4 some 


After t V4 seems to incline ta a. 
signs (see p. 15). 

The coincidence with ApoLionius f 159 is noticeable. 


This family, partly of t stacfe (cf. pL 24), [>aitly of unknown source, 
contains the divergent members of £ and the following peculiar readings:_ 


i. AkxatitlHan: 
i XQ4 i^r^Ti^v At. 

ii. Ancient i 

e 314 ^cicr(rifp«vffy (+Uj) evidently the 
same as the reading 

of Demetrius Ixion 431 

^ 134 IpvfTTEy {ipifirat : ouTiu^ i^| irwffat 

schol.) 

hi, Eust-yp- 

T 7 2 Ai'ff&bi Ensi. yp U 5 { 4- ^(on) 
Aiirw seems Alexandrian 

iv. Noteworthy i 
R 17 for 

€ 119 ct'TPcooAii (this not is 

the reading) ^ 

273 nopiliim 

396 for cC P99 

334 aijRi^ctiuTa for avS^trem 
f 22 itiiKnjfX«Tf>& ('OSopoFTCbc 

is fierh, ancient) 


I 116 

K 329 uKtiXaTOt 
435 (with ft" ^IML ?) 

X 9S iyKwi&rji* 

115 £1371^ for S^iTi^ 

*124 Tac R* to avoid hiatus 
530 lTrhiXX€V 
® 3 S 4 

IT 105 / iv frXij#ur 
115 Ji^aa'Eyn-/raif^ 

215 ii>pa-f( + (f) 

p 87 HXEO-pouri jfq^04' { ■ 90) 

472 ^A^jr2<t£u 

r SI TciEpTraF 

158 ^fl'pEWoi 

44^ 

V 9 &TpvV€TO for cf. T272 

« 4 ^ ^r^T«o 

raxi^ ApytiifMOVT^ 

€ 49 

<sy 73 trav fot tgi 

33a / ^ 


t 


The Text of the Odvssev. 




ss 


M(3) 

$ 6j foslp^ for /iotV c- schoL 
i 462 5 ^ fffuhv (H^hoL H j 3 o « to ^crt 

RiO ffiffy. 

<5 1S3 a;(a/uii Et. Flor- Milleri 
0411 ETi fof j^cAjcccrcri 

46 [ omas^ for ayo^iueiii' 


RI2. 

^ 399-4«si tbissign in marg^p | 

In the text and among the frequent v. II, are one or two noveJtie^- 
A source of tradition, otherwise unknpwUp was extant about 
1300-1,400, which gives these far from negligeablc contributions. 


A 

Descendants of Us,i>art!y having absorbed the corrections of their 
archetype (see p, 30), partly dilTerentiated from an unknown source. The 
members are of s, xv or xvi. R3 was written in 1422, K in 1469, 


a 185 Br M4 R3 

196 wav Br K M4 Rj RS U9 
part) 

137 TWEfiT-Qi^ Br M4 R3 U9 
357 Avtfttm Br M4 R3 R3 U9 (+ P7) 
300 egropranff Br M4 (flOm the 
Itgaiurc CV-) 

Peoi/iar 

1. Alexandrian : 

y iggp 2O0p 244-6, £ 158-160, f 2?S-8p 
^ 333 ^^. P 150^5. 

475-®^ tr 330-2 atk Ar*; 
bracket /. {Sec ihe full table 
p. 32 which sboitfs how the sign 
in some cases survives only b a 
member,) 


y 213 Br M4 R8 L‘9 

4^0 ir^ fiiVia fiuHCF M4 U9 

S s Br M4 R® {-hfl Ri I U (6)) 
T41 yEWfTi^ai Br M4 R3 RS 
1 S3 wmpav^ lir M 4 R3 R8 
p 14 fiiqvm M4 Rj Br corr. 

P^adirt^s^ 

ii. Andeni; 

p 235 ^hol. ft. 85 
^2j 6 schol- T 29S 

iii. Eust. y^H 

0 - t36 for Toi&v Eust. 

iv- Kotewgnhy: 

*8141 ymrm 6 ai for (suppresses 

digamma) 


t 
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5 46] I 6^1 

707 for ;i^u 

** 34 v' (stjppresscs digamma) 

rpf 

300 pf KV 

f T27 diTfSi'Errro for uif- 

^ 437 yr^pi\^ (perhaps Alexandrian as 
subst.) 

r 105 for (perhaps from 

ihe belief that -o/aro was 
singular) 

S 55 rr€irii^'ij5 


T 35S ™b for ffow 

525 for (ex A 13 ai.) 

^ 49 for TOO-* 

192 G^tfuv { ^ p.l¥) 

^ [9S AFfp_j(OfirKij 

€u 161 rfFtBTcipffc' (commom) 

39S ASiktcI (correction of the strEuige 

437 ^f)a4it7l 
539 *■#«»« 




The cases in which g show^s the corrections of L3 have been already 
given (p. 37) * we have now to illustrate the manner in svhich the members 
of 17 hold together, where we cannot trace the process of iheir differentiation 
from L8. 


y 22 bis Be R 14 
4 356 uAXc»¥ Rs I Ui ss. 

455 bC&ci R6 Ri 7 ( 4 'R 2 ) 

( 15 f Ri Ui V5(+/> 

43 o 4 «iRii Ui V5(+/) 

37 j^^o7rXi^€Eat Rm ■(h-R2 P7 

Mon. Pal.) 

log Ri i V5 (+/) 

I So iSJffi Ri I V5 
217 Rit Ut V5 
271 «WiceTis Ri I Ui V5 ( 4-H3 m 2) 
281 Ri 1 V5 
67 TUT Rji Ui (i-Hj) 

107 aal pmitiifV Hi RJ4 tnu 

p R9 


17 558 0^™ rl Be R9 R14 Z 
1 496 Be Rii Ui X( + M(3)) 

« ifir jiuTa Rii Ui (+R2 

Vl) 

X 74 ocrmiRii Ui (L4 coiT,) 

92 hab. Rli Uf (4-U5) 

° *57 iftx^FCa Ui Z{ + R3 L4 Mon^ 
^ 459 Ri Ui Z 
V 4!$ om. Ca R6 UI Z^ ( + R?) 

381 irtl$am R6 R9 Ui 

3S7 ir<iTarijjTi7^' R? Ul 

X 14^ om. Ga H6 Uj Z 

317 om, Ga R6 Ui Z 
401 Kara Ca Rd Ul Z ( + U2 U6) 


The peculiar readings of ^ are these:— 


1, Aksandrian i 

Nont 

ii. .Ancient: 

Noni 

lii. East. yp. 

197 7(r/iiF (+y rnargA 
395 ftiTK (hripairi?- quidam ap. 
Eusn) 


fti tg ijF Eiist 
33 Emsl 

ai7 Itc yyoifi Eust.j as Voss 
iv. Noticeable t 

f 184 Sf 1^ (= Si, cf, K) for Kty 
2^0 for nifT^ ( 4 Ra 

455 t^Ei for i^c 
f 217 for STm 


The Test of the Odvssev. 


S 7 


rl ( Tt) 

^50ja( = SoS) 
i 385 tfmm 
437 pm. (? dispet^sable) 
X 82 wr^w (implying 
544 j^g-nfjnci 


^385 ipyay 
jB6 oni* (formula) 


^ 50 of-ri {;^ttTEj4riif) 

j 38 tt for X* 

146 om. (dispensable) 

317 om. (dispensable? perhaps e3t 


V 329 (SiT-i^oXijati? (implying jsarrdl^ 

ff 28 2 

IF 46 oni. (dispensable; hiit pcKsibly ex 


homoeomesp, xmmf uto, Awta 


homocomeso: t/< rij t t<tTl 
or certainly 152 before 153 


iro-J 

351 t'Qv aine h 

401 tUXtSKTr 


123 ^I^KQLdl^ 

157 mftwTo (ngbt) 

253 


111 53 om+ (? dispensable formnla) 

153 a/>TiWvT<S 

484 oni. (? dispensable) 

491 oni. (iftorrtsi ftttv, 


Oraissionii arc a feature of this family: few, however J f any^ can be 
defended* Chance has preserved the right division of syllables ^ iS 7 - 
The individuals have some peculiarities:— 

Rt I : € f2 Bpvav for foo, with gloss pTjyapov, I do not know if the 
gloss is intended for wijydtfoi: or ipiyupat^ i both herbs are often fxientionnd 
by Galen in conjunction with The latter it is well known was desired 

by Ptolemy Euefgetes and actually stands in Lj. 


83 oTtmxijffti as Aristopliancs 
le 351 ai tt IXa. aS ZcHOdptUS 


Ui. 


c 123 ^yv^t as lletodiari Ha) 


r=sH2 O Pj Vi V3 


This family consists of the children of Pal* where they depart from 
their parent, whether in obedience to the alterations made in Pal. in the 
xvth century^ (for which see above p. 21), or following some other 
unknown source. The latter may have been fs?, with which O P3 often 
coincide (see p. 2 tV 

^ tf-j. vL 6jS Kuhn. 

^ Or peihapH cKrlicr^ hat tht I^csImUca hp. !^[oRhkiy&cn dn niiL allow me td aiippHiAte lue *1 

thf coTTCctori , 

" Some /orthcT anion^ iht membeiFi may be colIccCttl r C n i v 

iBlo lla; tiU -vp«' Uj Vt : ciS llaOPj; JI*0 

( + flL); 234 111 P3 V3 ? 297 H2 ioL 
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i. Alexandrian; 

JViwe 

ii. Ancient: 

\ 591 

X 130 ®TX* a^Tust* An. Os. i. 353. f 
w 244 itSdif/iiDtfiTinj A^xjII kjE. in v. 

ill. Eust. yp. etc.: 

V 342 Emi. (SiS^i) 

<^216 Eust. 

iv. Noteworthy: 
a 87 itcF U^m for kI t-nyrm 


a 297 OOrr,)? 

P 105 ^raim^OiTo 

^S 7 B (tinmebrical) 

/11^6 ira/acrAfTQ j[?J 

4 y)K<% 

f 37 7 X^jPoms , . 4 &ovfFi for , 

: cf p, 39 

n 345 ^iv for 
349 7 for ti (tight) 

IT 370 Tfite? sine piir 

^329 31 k' ^ ^^05S for 3^ Air 

X 5^ AcTffa for Qcrca 

^ 238 d^c/^ir for eir- 


O alone — 

i. AJexnndnan: 

y 246 dddmroc AristCPph.j dAudTQt? COE. 
f 74 ifflvpot for tfovpij : 

Aristophanes 

ii. Ancient: 

t 331 T-poiyfKt Pint. PiL Ham, \\, 109 


lii. Eust. 

p 232 irXci^c Eust- (fort. PtoK Ascnl.) 
iVh Note worthy : 

TT 238 ij Kir (+ H3) for it Kcr 
X 345 >*<TdirEir for ^fTomcF^' (post' 
Homeric) 


P3 abnc 2— 

li. Ancient : {y^ Noteworthy : 

X 134 £faXt« Herod. „ 3,5 for ^76^1 

"Ihis is not A despicable harvest off a xvlh century group. 'H o 345 

and f} Ktt> ir 23S arc correct; Bi k tf, 329, dS«,^(,(rii^^ « 244, x 134 

a$ good as the contrary; t'^tlu-ei' X 391 is perhaps an accident, tji'ws w 370 

is once nearer to r^o?. The survivals in single MSS. of the xvth ccntur>', 
such as O and P3, are remarkable. 

These 13 families and 4 sub-families include all the collated MSS 
with the exception of the scraps PS, R13, Ris, K16. the s. xiii-siv 
fragment R5 (a-f 285) and the xivth century Hamburg MS. T. The 
connection of LS Re Z, Pal. V3, US K was established by Ludwich 
ed. pp, xiii-xv. La Roche (ed. pp. xiv sq.) connected Vx, Vj, Pal.; H3, Vi 
U(6); U J Z. The other identifications in either edition can hardly stand,' 

R5 has some inde|>endcncc : 
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« 


a 117 

297 n^iax^Mvoi (if for n^ta^oK/iCFOit 
it)te1li£ible) 

/f 105 awiAi^«rj(*T R5 avXvtffK<v Ar 
(^hol. I' 150) 

198 OV T* &.p 
y yo^ 

[03 furv 
133 biB 

177 ES £c ipv^pwV (cf. schol. H3 ^cyaf 
5 < 4 p« tpvdp^y Uovlas mqltekii^ 
TEtt^;^iW Even so we escpeci 
Ik for it) 

447 iirfi Kara p^p' «C4l 

(JirAayx/ iiraawr^j ^*4^1) 


S9 $€UF^a£ for 
123 dj S' y' 

192 ^se^-cv 

236 S^uuflErTtt (conceivable with A for 

SS') 

463 etiire yp. tl 3 ZeOi (oH 379) 

606 a«rE(i^TOS 

60B KV^Xianu for KEKA^aTat 

664 Sc ^1^ qui<km a^t. 

So 7 Eust. 

59 n^XS^c for TT^XoSft 

I 123 ildlS^ l^s 
3[0 


it shares with Rio 
Traces of tradition 


Its connections are with & 2SS S 12 ; a 246 
Apollodorus* reading aafiot) and r {a 50 l6l B 796 a). 
persist 0 105, 5 468, 664, 807. 

I have not been able to place T« 


Pcat/iar Readiffgs, 
B 


IH. 

The relative importance of these families may be seen in the following 
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The last category was partially analysed in § IL It seems better not 
to subdivide it numerically* 

Jf we compare these figures and the similar list of features of the MSS, 
collated for the Oxford //tad {CR^ 1S99, the following observations 

are suggested. 

The number of MSS. and fainilies is j 2 and 17 In the Odyssey^ 
against 107 and 15 in the Iliad (but it must be remembered that the 107 
MSS. used for the 1902 Iliad are only about half of the total number 
extant)L The number of coincidences with ancient readings h about the 
same^ and the third category is not materially different. The fourth, 
unconfirmed peculiar readings, is larger in the Od>"sseyp probably because 
the total of MSS. is smaller* Had there been more MSS-, fewer of these 
readings would have been peculiar. 

The differences in the paradosb of the Iliad and the Odyssey follow 
from the lesser popularity' of the latter. At all periods, apparently, the 
Odyssey was considered inferior to the Iliad : in the first instance no 
doubt on account of the historial importance of the Siege of Troy 
compared with the repuTM of Odysseus" nostots, but also on moral grounds, 
in proportion as the character of Achilles b better than that of Odysseus 
fPlatOp /^/ippfas min. 363 u). The Iliad had a military value, Flut i/. Ahjr. 
(TToXf/ifjeiJ? The output therefore of the 

was less, and has left Its traces in our materials: 200 mediaeval MSS. of 
the Iliad against 70 of the Odyssey, 42 Iliad papyri against iS of the 
Odyssey,^ the scanty Odyssey scholia, and the absence of a carefully edited 
copy of the Odysscj' like the Ven- A of the Iliad, all tell the same tale* 
Therefore the sources of the text of the Odyssey!^ were fewer and closer 
together. The menibers of the families a 6 c d y announce themselves 
at sight and fall into their place with no ado* While this facilitates the 

^ [ icfpcst Uw table Ekcn C./^. /.r. of the five pdadpal lamiUn or Uiad MSS, 

Ai^CkEMT. Pjhh EeiiT. 

« a S aS 

/ 2 4 S 

£ 2 5 4^ 

A 49 7 64 

4 6 S 37 

■ The ri^d vicie, that the Odvmty h u of cntirtc maiiu^net] by Lp tht 

Poetics* ftOil elsewhere: Anlh. ix. 521 ^05u^rif#fT5f 4i 

■ Thai U lo aay In tlw two quoted below fp, 6$}. The tWili 1 cannot csiimftte, 

bill I hey are probably even more Eu favour the Umd. 
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task of the collator, it impoverishes the character of the tradition. -There 
arc two marked absences: in the Iliad the most remarkable result of 
collation was the family A, which contained a very high proportion of 
Alexandrian readings ; there is no such family in the Odyssey. Secondly, 
in the Odyssey there are no independent MSS. In the [liad, Vi, Vio, 
Vi6, Ul were as characterised as any family; in the Odyssey, the MSS. 
which resist classification, Rj, T, and practically Pi, have few peculiarities , 
the MSS. which may most justly be called independent arc the member-s 
of A, viz. L4 L5 and Mon., and further U8. Everything is on a smaller 
scale. Again it may be observed that in the Odyssey excellence and age 
go together. The oldest, MS. L4 is of some distinction, while its brother 
D (Laur. 32, 24) of the Iliad is practically null. The xith century L8 is 
the most influential single MS,; the xiiith century Pal., H3, US are heads 
of families and also contain the best scholia; the family a, wholly xiiitli 
and xivth century, has good connections; while the xvth centurj' MSS., 
with the exception of the scholia and signs in the progeny of r, and some 
members of y, might be dispensed with. In the Iliad the xvth centurj 
MSS. are among the most remarkable. Notice also must be taken of the 
facility for collation given by the limited tradition, and how the scribes 
availed themselves of itt many MSS. arc so closely and systematirallj- 
corrected that, what between text and margin, they contain the whole 
tradition; P5» M4, Ul, U31 U 4 > U?* 

Rq. Rio, R12, R17, L2, O, Hi, Ca, Mon.. V4- 

Thc attempt to connect the families among themselves and to 
continue them further back does not lead to certain conclusions. The 
following details maj- be given ; 

In the first 12 books ad agree lotimes, agree 9 times,// agree 
10 timc5,jf/2i times. 

Agreements among the other families do not rise above 7 - 
therefore that the powerful L8 goes far to capturing/, with its two s. xiii 
members P6 and V6; the xiii-xiv cent, a lends some descent to the 
plebeian d\ f reinforces the desolate M2 Ri, and /, the poor familj' 
constructed out of Pi and K2. is countenanced by d though not by a 
agree 3 times), k, the family which includes the oldest MS., the s x 
L4, is equally balanced between/(5) and ^(d); and no doubt if we had 
older MSS. we should find them more independent, the process of collation 
having had five or six centuries less to exert itself in. 
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Of the ancestors of these groups fiothing can be said. We must 
await the evidence of tJie Papyri {§ IV). 

In the meantime two other testes must be heard: Eustathius and the 
editio prmceps. 

Etisiathius, 


We miss Neumann*^ useful collection of Eustathius' readings on the 
Iliad {EHSiaiMos ah kriiiseke /itr dm Iliast£xli 1S93. With his 

conclusion p, l|4 that Etistathius used for the Iliad a MS- resembling 
that is A, [ cannot agree) ; 1 have therefore had to tabulate Eustathius* 
leadings as far as /t {the force of nature could no further go)r with these 
results ; Eustathius agrees with ^ in 18 cases, ^ in 13 cases, f In i 5 cases, d In 
25 cases* £ in 25 cases^/in 3S cases,^ in 32 cases, A in 7 cases, i in 26 cases, 
j in 28 casest A in 35 cases, / in 13 cases, & in 6 cases, / in g cases, ^ in 8 
cases^ C in 3 cases, I.4 in 12 casesi L5 in 2 cases, UI in 1 case, U8 in 10 
cases. 

This plainly is no result! /Ajs" come in the first rank,//rtfs in the 
next: the rest nowhere. Either, if Eustathius used one single MS. at all, 
it was one unlike any we have, which seems improbable (as most of his 
readings are covered by one family or another), or be used no one in parti- 
cular. This conclusion, suggested by La Roche, ed. p. vi is supported by his 
unmethodical system of citation, and his divergences in quoting the same 
passage in diflerent places. The point is fortunately of no great import¬ 
ance, as his unsupported readings are not many (see below). In the list 
above it may be noted how unsubstantiated A appears, and how poor a 
show the derived families y make. This perhaps agrees with their 
origin, children of xith and xiiith century MSS* Eustathius of course 
lived in the xiiith century. 

Readings in Eustathius which appear nowhere else are (in books 

a-ft). 


u 41 np" 

78 TWI'UV. 
347 

192 om. 

336 JirwVt UV. 

3S2, 593 48’ 

y 166 « 


y 18S 
3 S3 

383 

S T(a yc 
114 
19s 

416 for (1^ os Uentley 
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S ^ea 

443 Tts yafi ai^ 
5^9 jo' OtII. 

521 «£tw for 

595 / 

644 y* 

6 73 jsfXdiiQi^ 

744 Tt 




X 3 rt&iji-tfiBa. (=T* as rt / 


cet.) 


ij 41 

iSo ^ijyapa, 
377 

315 k" om. 



12 


229 liVi 

441 


These lections call for no comment. Some are probably misprints. 

To these readings may be added the mentions made by Eustathius of 
critical signs (see p, 33), and his statement (192i.S?) some MSS. 
contained pictures of the Homeric house (w. on jfThere is such a 
diagram in H3 on tr I03, a plan of the house in R4 on a-1 to, and a sketch 
of the axes and the bow in P6 on 0 136. The iota subscript sometimes 
quoted from Eustathius is an accident due to his age or the age of the copy 
of his commentary. As a scholiast, a reporter of the opinions of ancient 
grammarians, the scanty amount of Odyssey scholia gives Eustathius an 
importance he has not in the Iliad. A new edition, long a desideratum, 
is promised by Eidgar Martini, R^eiu, Afiis. 1907. 293 sq. 


BdHio Prin^ps. 


Homer was first printed at Florence in 1488 (J.,egrand, Bibiiifthiqite 
HdUniqut i. g) under the editorship of Demetrius Chakoiidyles. We are 
not told what MSS, Demetrius used, but it is not difiicuit to discover them, 
A collation of the fine copy in the Queen’s College Library with the 
Odyssey yields the following results: 
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The printed book agrees overwhelmingly mth and is to be 
reckoned as another child of that mighty parent LS. The agreement 
begins to be striking from 6 onwards^ and reaches its maximum in <r, t, v . 
Among the other families e comes next | the rest are on a level, with the 
exception of b, the members of which were perhaps unavailable. The 
derived families op q also are feebly represented: m and r gare no results. 
Demetrius tells us he was eclectic, and used Eustathius and the commen¬ 
tators to form a readable text: pnttf. (Legrand p 14) ir^oepa 
ttXtiwtop evtKa ffwovSijC « 7 ei'«TO Off OP olop re hop6^aa$ai tu tc 

'0;tijpov Koi^para, irpoffXP't«r«Mf»'o(C xai toS Ep<rraft*ou Woi^P^ttaviv 
jtoi ra T«P ffW77p!t^sotP flrepl uwrow irrrrofij^^PB. 

The modern Vulgate of the Odyssey, from 14^8 to 1711 (the date of 
Barnes' edition^ was therefore founded on the family g. 

The lections in the ed. princeps not found in manuscripts are these-: 

y 144 piltiv for pilot * *95 t' fjrttrrv ■ 

£ 133 S’ Up' aSp^oTi}) oiD. aft' 347 ft oin. 

1 62 woft-Tos for ropitioi' 33 *Woi 
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i 99 

A 344 v^fi.iy 
* 56 Ti for Toi 


0 19S 

557 (misprint fdr iWavcv) 

iT 41 7 Iviviwrry as ofttfl 


Other vv, are doubtless misprints. These readings are verj' 
unimportant, and show that, as wc might expect, Demetrius did not find it 
necessary to correct the Odyssey as he corrected the Hymns (ed. 190-I-1 
PP+ xxxlii, xxxivj. 


IV. 

The Papyri. 

Out of the considerable number of Odyssey papyri which have so far 
(1910) been publishedP the following offer variants of sufficient Importance 
to require quotation: 

¥ 1 Pap. 77J : ^304-410: s. il a-d. 

^ 2 "Ost. Pap. 774 : y 22S-331 1 s. lii a.d. 

¥ 3 = Mus. BriL Pap. ajr: y 367-497 : s. 1, a.d. j published by Renyon, 
y. xxii (1894)5 3j 8 Wessely, aus d^r 

£rsA^rrsag Rmmr vi. i has scholia and signsn 

^ 4-Ok. Pap 565 : 8 292-302: 5. ii-iii a.d. 

Y S -* 0 x. Pap. 775 : 8 388-400: s. iii a,d. 

¥ 6 ^ Faydni Towns 7 : I 201-328: s. i a.d. early. 

¥ 7—0-v. Pap 77S: K 26-50: s. ii-iii a,o. 

Y S = Fayam Towns 157 : k 366-401 : s. i-iii a d. 

¥ 9-Ox. Pap. 569: k 195-208: s, ii A.p, 

Y io = Ox. Pap. 7S0: A 471-545: s. ii A.D. (?) 

¥ El «Fay6m Towns 310 : X 557-610 : s. i-ii a.d. 

¥ i2wBerliii (?) 1541: i 15-4411 s. vii-vtii a.d. (?)* (Ludwleli’s A) : pub], 
by Landwchr, RAi/o/i?gus xtiv* {1885), 5S5 

¥ 13 - Amherst 23 : o i6r-3io : s. iii-iv a.d. 

¥ i4=^CairQ Museum 10397 = *° -i^“253 : s. ij a.d. Decennial Publications 
of the University of Chicago^ ist ser. vol. 5 (1901), p. i "Greek Papyri from the 
Cairo Xtuseum, etc.^ by JL J, Goodspeed. 

¥ 15 = Ox. Pap. 571: IT i-S: s. i-ii a.d. 

¥ i6=Ok. Pap. 782 : (t J37-193; s. iu a.d. 

¥ 17 — Ok, Pap. 783 : p 4 [0-428 ; s. i fi.e. (late), 

¥ i8 - Ox. Pap. 572 : rr 1-93: s. hi A.rj. 

¥ 19 — Hibeh 23: V 41-68; u.C. 385-250* 

^ Sec rtie Complex wmjui of CrDDcrl and BU&s, Ankir f»r PaJfyrus/ffrrH^ff^j^ 1903 and 1 904. 
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20 = Ox. Pap. 44S s X 3 ^4^ - s-111 A,!?, 

i* 21«Geneva (?), Kicote ^fpirc PAth/^gik xviii loi (1394): y 264-402 
(?3ge). 

V 23 =Tebtuais voL iii (ined.): a 81-102: s, li ac, 

¥23-Ox. Pap. vL 953: S 97-359: s. ii AH, 

'f 34 = 0 x. Fap. vL 956 : ^ 309-35^ : a it-iii a.h. * 

2513 Pap. Birrlin 10568 v* p. 4) : r 534-599 : s. iif-v 

A.D. 

V 26- Pap. Leipzig 3 {Bias?, ££rMfe d^r ^{kMtcAeN G^s^ik^Ac//d. tVm, 1904* 
pp ziT sg^,)t 67-126; s, iv* A,n. 

These MSS- I have classified under three headings (1) Alejiandrian 
readings {2) readings unattested but possible (3) coincidences with later 
MSS. 


Cl^IjSCIDEXCES^ 

p 36S Sutr^iHTai ^dlAl 
407 om, i L3 M3 Pal. 

y 327 ifsTas Pi corr. 

y 3 S 6 jeJa4ti4[jT#¥: KOX or KiiJff € A 
KTal. 

364 Lt F7 Ui Eust, 

I 

46^ triDi^n^ ; ^ j 

Mon. I’lal. 

* 4 7 2 ^l'CHJiYi;^dVn{ g H 

479 ‘li' (?) i L4 R5 R7 T 
49 a D £4 TflJr pip fciVnit S^«(v 
f/I-S US 

Jiftat w, 321, ^57, 396, 400 , 4 i 7 t 458* 4^1, 47^, 484, 486. 


^>4 

— 

— 

5 293 rely*//Pi 

"^S 
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S 399 om. L4 U8 

i»e 

f 190 ifiM 
Tjcu^ with 

an' H:3 

£ jSS (?) 

f 3 ^S (?) 

£ 296 a M4 

• 39^ -^Se L4 

fi 


K jS f( 7 tfl (??) 

46 T* 

jr iV<AAa^c ^ijy L4 Pal, 

34 <Tre<r 4 T 4 LS 

42 

vs 

— 

K 377 . . fA €ftTa.jlfV^ 

« 3 ^ 8 -P Ofti- </!*/ Pa]. Eust. 

V9 

— 

— 

A, 207 5 t[£A,]fa/ ^ Pi al. 


ALFXAJipillAS. 

U^^ATTESTBTIU 

Vi - 

P 401 [<|] ^jAttTfV? 

Vi — 

y 233 fort, ex t) 

V3 - 

7415 Toh S' (?) 


4S1 -s- 

4S7 om. 

492 TTHEKE^Xa 
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AIXK AND Al Un ATT£^TElA 

10 — -^53^ Tpoifd-ffi (?) 


I t 

Afio4 athrp.om. 

£ L7 Pal, 

f* Ti — 


V 13 — 


^ 17 vavpOTtpOrV {1^} 

3& ?rpo€€iflr£ (?) 

50 core^Jcr'ai^ 

73. om, 

40S TiTfWOt^^tfa 
o 206 ^arl (as DunLKrir) 


V 14 “ 


o S22 T 


diplae 0247^ 250 

V .5 ^ - 

1*16 — . ' _ 

p) 

— -c 7 ® i *. *» - (name) 




V 20 


V 45 0ap<rn (?) 

46 <[£iirfi'] for oSfv 
4^ ITtOI'JmI' 

51 Ku[l ]Ttt[ 

5 fa ]fws a.'w[ 

51 vfirros t. ,¥ firuf[ 

53 om, (dispensable) 

55 ^ ]po 9 >m( 

5Sa Jd'fl'o' ojTtjv cj^crt' oi[ 

6S Knfi.i^€ for jnl^uro'c 
K I"is 

A 

136 ^ ^X^'iTD 

255 “ «f (?) 

274 T^ji^ 

287 ^pcrCE [t* U^jplT9^]li:{^f 

^191 oi^paT€\t€t^tra 


COiNCtDENCES. 

^ (539 

545 superscT.; dgj 

{544 ii^e^rn;A<L vii]g,) 

A 5S3 S’ 

(603 BaXri^ vulg.) 


0 f 5 S £1^ Moil- 
TJ2 Porpli+ 

0217 Itstjfpt'Fa*i'if ^ ^ 
(220 ^Ti'^pro vxilg^) 

{~ J -cWiifs Tul^) 

(p 1S7 ^fi^icrStEi vuEg-) 


iET 65 ti7avjpaj|j(pff Tt jfal omWot 

V 53 Afon. 


J7 Tw^iy^Eusr, 
tfB ciffQi fi/ Xfon. Etisi, 

i 

234 : &tfnpa. it/ El 

35s fi'f*Afi‘cr«ir d/ 

*75 Mon. 

37S it Mon» F5 

237 iroAw<propt€ if f 

F 2 


I 
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y 2 i - 

U^tATttSTKD. 

■y 37J ^pLpTfjne Sc Aao; 

ii 3 ^ 

394 ^cXei^Scu oivrn^ €pi*^pi>¥ 
400 ini|i Si] ot 

CoiXCIDE^fCES. 

y 373 ^^7 Eust. 

(395 T moor &' volg.) 

V 22 - 

y 23 — 

a 35 om for o^pa 

91 ftir<(t)!rcc!f 

92a add. 

S 349 K 

231 CLVil^HuTUiV 

d /f ) 

(jgs (yiil^ iK^QV vulg,) 

254 Hj corr 

y 24 — 

^345 f om. 

^ 31J /Acy«Xa cd/ Mon. U^S 

31S X[on. Eijst- 

(320 OM\. \"lllg.) 

V 15 — 

T 581 om. {dis|iensab]e) 

— 

■? 26 — * 

95 

17 S6 iXy^Xahar SS. UV%j L 


These characteristics may be summed up as foUaws t- 



ALK.X4 NVRIASC, 

UsfATTE^TaCR 

thTWH SiSS. 

1 

— 


a 

Y I 

~ 

> 1 

1 

3 

— 

U 

6 

¥ 4 

— 

— 

1 

V 5 

— 

— 

1 

¥ ^ 

1 

?3 

1 

¥ 7 

— 

? a 


¥ S 

— 

1 

1 

¥ 9 

“ 


1 

¥ 10 


7 i 

1 

V It 

1 

— 

J 

¥ 1 ^ 

— 



¥ 13 

— 

I 

2 

¥ 14 


I 


¥ tS 


— 

— 

V i<^ 


— 


¥ *7 

— 

? i 

— 

Y *S 

— 

1 


¥ t9 

— 

m 


¥ 

—■ 

7 

7 

¥ ai 

— 

4 

1 

¥ 

— 

3 

— 

¥ 33 

— 

— 

3 

yZ4 

— 

I 

a 

¥ ^5 

— 

t 


¥ 26 


j 

1 


i 
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The strongly-marked character of ^^0, and 1^21 b evident. 

The novelties of Yig it must be remembered are mainly the addition of new 
lines. The papyri it is plain oflfer the same genus of variant as the 
minuscules.^ They show, however, little tendency to continue one minuscttlo 
family back rather than another: the coincidences of V3 and Yy arc 
about evenly spread : l^ig has one coincidence with Mon.^ ¥^20, which b 
the most fertile in anticipations, agrees > times with a, J times with j\ 3 
times with A\ The length of the fragment gives some weight to these 
figures, but the evidence as a whole comes to very little. 

Y^ is important for its scholia, only too scanty. The dipbe in Tj ^14 
deserve notice : the strictly non-critical signs were the first to go : among 
the minuscule MSS. of the Iliad and Odyssey few survive (on 232-40, 
244-7 4 * 10-13 H3)- The most striking feature of the papyri is 

the practically entire absence of Alexatidrian connection, whether as 
anticipation or as obedience; this characteristic is common to the Iliad 
papyri, and clearly negatives the view—if any disproof be needed—that 
the late-classical and mediaeval vulgate was formed under the influence of 
Alexandria. 

V. 

The ears bound into sheaves, a report may be expected on the 
harvesL The most vital and interesting information w^e may hope 
from new collations is upon the extent to which phonetic development in 
the Homeric text took place during the diplomatic period, in other words, 
how far the paradosis was still working in the age of Triclinius and 
Tzetzes. 1 do not mean itacisms or trivial vowel^hanges such as dja&al<ri 
for but substantial signs of the survival of the epic dialect: 

how at ^211 H3 has rd while its children insert 7*; the absence of 

the usual augment, ^ ^2; resisting X 7 i ^'id Tefli^wrav 

holding out against ; primitive vowels visible in. aVtioWfi., yailaitif, 

and aniimber of singular alternatives, <nrpo^i»rro (cf. pp- 

28, 40). This subject, however* must be treated with the whole evidence 
together, the Iliad as well as the Odyssey, and would far outrun the limits 
of an article. 

* OmiSsiuni I B 4C7 \n Y y 4^7 \t\ Y h ^ 399 In 5, k «« y ^ 604 m ^ J1, nnd 

T 5S1 in "Y * 5 - t-iFigiiiftiic survh'il pj dctcriorminci y47^ V AddEciona t v 51 n, 

S 5 &K 5 S a m ^ o 94 n in 32. 
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Twd points may properly be considered heret omissions of lines, and 
the extent to which Alexandrian readings have made their way into our 


MSS. 


A.— Omissifins} 

Omissions of one or more lines are usually determined by graphical 
conditions, ar. various forms of hocnoeoptosis, which in hexameter verse 
especially has an extensive and subtle effect.® Deduction made of all such 
cases, the omissions in our mcdiaev’al MSS. arc considerable. A second 
distinction has to be made between omissions which interrupt the 
construction and sense, and those w^hich do not. The Ibrzner, w*hich are 
comparatively few, must be regarded as casual inexplicable errors—a 
category which has to be admitted. Such arc /3 271 (r), « 235 <?), /r 2 j (L4> 
^*441 (r USX w318 (Mon.), T458 (R4 V4X V83 (dr PiX ^302 (?), 
386 if). 

The rest, though the propriety of the omission of some of them is 
disputable, do not absolutely interfere with the continuity. They amount 
to about 24 jO. These may ba classed under these heads: (1) Formulae, 
which may be inserted or omitted without damage to the context: (2) tines 
found in other places and more in place there (a well-known Alexandrian 
category): (3) supplements to the sense or syntax. Further, a few 
correspond to athetescs or other ancient criticisms, though the great majority 
arc independent. 


a 143 noiipQi Kp^^rjjpa.’i votow oed. L4 rj6 R6 

P 395 yXoLi’itv^in^ *A^t^ om. L4 Mz 

426 3 terrea An'jf^ cLyrrpfirTiKcri ^mv&i om, H3 ( = 0 ^90 

Y ^ wcufX€iWr€t tpav tKaxiT^ om. L 4 


^ La fit firof/. pp. su, uni hu a enaTiicfali^n. 


t .'rl?,'* : homo^rdlon, homccoo«»d, tad 

which 1IBUM can • Iwad* and where (he end of one the h<Bi>>aisit of the n«i 

or T?j« HomtKOmcKiD Is powetfuL ' 

OlHooioeorehon : .a8i,s *432,? A 218,407 {434 ,338,339 ^ 

^ J 3 S X 14* • 533 ' Homoemmesop.: )0 4(53 $ rSs, 4J5, 436 t 

^ S*?! ^ 47^ ■ 45^ P ^ 77 w 3Mi 395 p 547 ^ 4*6 i'4«. 15a raa* itj, 31a v\it 

1S5 ^ ITfi. » ai7. 39S. (3) HomMo[deai(<sn ^ a i|g 3 7^4 293, 753 ^ 

-89 ^.,437 x*'^*'* -‘r 9 ..«.,ijs v.0,.,89 (4 >‘hISo12 

T«ll ! *43* far 0402 A 545 *a5S.26l a 119. tip t 18 w 354. These ejuimnle* are 
lAken from the Oxford edition. The Mgs. «hihit m infinity. For « list the h™i,4 
/./f S. XV. zjsif. njrans see 
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Y 416a axTup hrtt p* T^ytpfltV ift,>tY*p£tt T tyivom> Onl. P2 1*7 R14 US 
487 SiVtro T ffJtWdirr* Si wasiai nyvuu'.CJU. 'Vj 

493 or S* cXacrav irpofiil^Ea Koi EU^OvOITt iptSotnco om. all but/j^r 

5 57 SaiT^>^ Se xpcEhfer Wluxaf irVipi^K^ &€tpa^ 

5S S< (T^i Tl&^i )(pv(r€ta. Kifn-fXAa Oni+ ^ ^5 

(»ax4r^ 143) Tfl 

399 y^P TaLTTL y.<X^ XaToXi^M om, ¥5 ^*4 ^ ® 

^ 27 tiTtm W ^ tvt <mJ^£<7iFiy ai-wy*! 0111+ ^ I-14 and Pal. nli 3 

464 NavcruNL^ ^iiyarfp ^cyuATpoptis ^AXxEvdaEo om. R9 
4 30 tK OTTtcnri yXaiftvpd^ vmny cTral 011 . 1 + M bill i? Br C Pi V 4 

53 T vtw A^fiTtu £n a«P cxoxt'q om, all but P3 P7 
547 cx ^ xifu a^DE iiri p^ykiVt fiaAacroT?^ oru, ^ U5 Ufi 

« 365 mi fi* oXo^irpo|Ari^ m-fp^fina vpoa-tfv^ onip all but k p L2 \j^ 

36S-372 ^^jjS'a ? J/i^ircxXcs hri^fV€ iffiptjvira KtX, OHU i/ijk EUSt. 

430 Kai o-^cas irrffMma. ^poaifiv^ ORl* f/^ 

456 SwycvK Aafprio^^ is^Kt^p'^ysa.v "OSwTfftv onfi+ all bul gp L3 V6 
470 pj^v^y if£iir6¥TH)v TTf/it /mxpa TttXecr% Offi* all bui a £f dgi 

4S1 MU /UX ivta TETfpoeiTa irpcicr^^ OHIp L4 PaU P3 U5 US 

504 ScoycFcc Xacprriiif^ ir]fiXv/£T|;^ax' "OSiV^v Oni, gj L4 Pab Rj RiO US 
A Co id. om. all butjfi? La P6 U7 

id- oin+ all bill U5 Eu5i. 

fA ^ in &€ XBi aUTIM P^fAiy ^oAfliTir^ om. all but r g 

147 S* ii^4pnm SAii tlWok ipvrpwii om+ all bat ^ipf 

i 134 icronai pr ^Xa.u'ui^ t€ t( <r/A«m MiAa om. 6 i£ 

6 63 T77XcfMi;()cif ^lAo^ vl^ om. all but €/j 

139 il^m £i )^ipi^€ipivji jrapi^iTwv om. all but d/^g A 

143 avrhp £jnl inknos xal f&jrJos <fto dnl. g 

p 49 ttmjS'wru <rvv d/i^iriJXoEirt yiTt'c&ifi.V oni. £ e EuSL 

cr 59 aMif *r'£i p opcnrdv Tt rcAnViTtfiif' n jnv opKov g Ps ^Ugl. 

T 15 > Tty^ S' >mKp» om+ djk Pi 

^270 rflMTl Sie K>Ji/lL'«£? /ItP V&tiSp ^ 

X 191 AaipTQLO TfnAiVAas Shh 'OS^^crcreL^ om. tgAij^ R4 
<ig 53 e 0-^ iv^tpQYmy uyppiJ^TOni xoj oai. ^ 

12 [ *Arp*i&i^ irt'Stcrrt dvag ^Aya/4cj^™x 0110+ all bul Afdyi'i Pb US 

143 ^u'uiTEpjy iumpo. oin- ££gA 

542 flusymff Xaf^EoS^ irt>\ii/*Tjxat'^ *0Swr<rcL- om. RS 


(3) Phrases u bich though not absolutely formulaic occur tivko or more. 

fi 4 izofTin S' vwX kAirup^^iV xaAX (■= t 44) 

191 S’ CftV* Si'njkrFrai rSiySt ( = A ^62) 

429 ^ l&€€y Kara kt'por SiaY^Tjqvroitra xiA«t6^i^ ( “ A 4S j) 

S 7S3 wdxrtt Mtra ^iolpar' drd S' l^rrlor Acvxi wrta^tf^ (*^34 ^tl’) 113 P^l* 

Bust. Tztpcm^ £u^<i oEto5 o iTtixtfi schol.j cf. S 5^ above 
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4 157 jtcLi JKflu ^yteri &vjiitv Ipi^Batv ( om. aftj L4 PaU 

^ 313-J15 <s Toi Hill'll yi rfi'l ktA- ( 75'77) 

^ 325 JCT^tf l^^}v re ital ^*ya ^jin. 526) otti. Ry (a sypptetrcnl 

of the aceOsalhve) 

9 333 6^ iiAttai irpun T/tttp (“jS ayS) om. all but d/r 

c Pj 

K 201 KkaZay ^ Xtyvtn^ ^oAtpfW kutu 3 ^/iir j^toVrig 

202 iiAA^ oi TK cyiyvfTO ^vpajL€ViHfTiV ( = 56S) Om. ^ L4 Rj V4 

233 ff 4 TTD 7 (ril^ XuCfTiETl Tf ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ P 7 

535 K^tXiju ^e ™7<v ^ev ( = 3^7) om. L4 T U3 Z om. Ar. 

475—479 e^T avrap ipoi y* l^cirtc'^tTo ilynji'tifi 

ToT^ irrX, (= 1S5-TS6) 0RU/H3 Eust. 

X 109 ‘^feXiDU *c MiV i^^opa ™1 ■amvr" tncucorVc ( “ p 3-3^ ^iS 

343 ^ ^ Fp$yfPlcTTIpt^ tJcv ( ■= 3? ^ 5 6) OIH. ^ f 

604 wal&a. AwW /uyaXiHO ™ *Hj 3 ^ X^TMTOFcSiXt)^ (* Hes, Th«Og. 952) OITIh c 

-(3II L7 PaL af^. 

P 1 40 re jw ^rctpoir f* rrep jccv ttXbft;« 

141 o^i KHK^ rfwi^ ^wo TTtoKtaB eToj^l^ { »■ X 113, 114) OTW, Eusl;. 

J07 ^iXiXWiS Fu^^a^rraSoi’ ernwTTm^ jc 547) 0311. L4 

1^ 389 ifoX^ Ti pry^^ Ti sat ^lyXaA ^ya tSui'y ( »f 158) um. L4 Pal. 

347 avriji ^vTftmf mjpart^v ippoet^t^ 

34B if^v wpiftdtiyv ai i^TcaScc KoXfoirrat (» 103+ 104) Om. L7 
428 av&pwv^ py 7 ]tTTT^pii>v ol T« jiftTC^T^crii^ ( *396) Otn, & U5 

^ ^69 T^ Tl'pp&V fMF JTTXMTlICraF FaFa;^aiCH 

370 Kt Km Fiu 5 i peyn ifX^o! •ZipneT* AircWw {-ft ^39 w 32) om* EusL 

315^517 ttiTup eir^ €X%rty OSwo^ ktX. ( “ ft 3 J7-340) om. all but 

o 1 13-119 S' ei* OE« 4 i* KKiTni ^rrX ( = 8 613-619) Om. ^ / H3 L5 

Tf 317 ai Tf <r^ *«i CM 3 ^X/te 8<V tiViv ( - T 498 41S) om, « / L4 R6 Ui 

p 402 8 / 40 ^ oS Sij^T ^OSiMTCT^ { = <7417) om, g X[f>n. 

If 4tl Nw7c™ ifiai^ipD^ Tflo^ "Apf^EMS«o aWiffoc (^rr 395) om^ all bul gij PjiI, 
r 291 aikX Fpiy ilrcrf^^f Ti[5;i0<r€ y^ ^pgppin^ Fig£^ 

292 UF^jtliF ©€cnrp4jmT>V h FoXiVifp«i' om* Ajk (354^ 335) 

V 145 hrfiVTo ( ^ ^ M) om. d L5 Pi 

^ 66 il^^iraXov £‘ upa eh *i:Sviy jicJirip^c -irapierr^ (=tr 2 tl) O 111 +r Ma Moft Pa 

vsm 

2 I 9 mX^F Tjjv FOTe' ^ iTXcMTrF Xcvxi^ oSqftl 

3 20 IlapnpToiS' IX^m. ertr t 4 acr£F A^'rnXJricHu { —t 594+ 395) cm, Mon. U6 

386 WT En^FTTfTfVp rg S' HTTiliso^ efActw pv&ot ( 57 al.) OlTl. ^ 

^ 43 Fflirr^Fcv St tPrti.trr« Sfij 5 ^ 7 ) *lll bul 

j^ 48 ar/mrc JcOi FcmtXayiAmyg mTc XtoFra { »*x but ^/r 

I 2 6 8* pifSt TI ^17^ 

127 iiAje^ S<viffftHj^i, MT^ Si-FUM^V yt Fa/)ta^TiF ( «= N 7g5j G) om. all but / iTs US 
Eust. 
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163 Plj ilfiaVElTllWll' o^otQS (=T 4 ^^ ^ 

^ 479 oil yap rvvmv ijSoL'XfT'CFas ^irV civnj 

4S0 w? ^rot ^^tV<^L•^ *oSi‘£rcuy ^TOrtwcreu lk£^v; { kh 33, 34) om. 4^0 Ofi^. U6 

(3) The third claiis consists of such omissions arc not explicable 

by graphical consideratiouSp and do not fall under (i) and (2) ; and must 
therefore be regarded as cases of dispensable supplements vk. a line or 
incs not strictly essential to sense of grammar (s,=sen sc, grammar) 

but which assist one or the other. 

j3 I4Q vpa KTTijpat^ iSmrr€t dpti^apxvoi <it*fOL's OlH. LJ5 (S.) 

4^1 KtXd^vt* iXtfova. Tron^oi- 0111. J (s«) 

y 43 *A^aiijr XdtpiTV At^ aiy^oj^dtd Om. O (? g.) 

209 TTctTpt r ipU' vTv ^ THrAu^^v Ipwrj^ (g,) 

oin, K12^ Tijpirr^k, apatl y«p o wpi *d*Tav scbol. Ii3 

308 Atyurl^iHr SfiXo/s.TTTii'd Oi varipa KXntul^ €KTa (s.) OJH. k 

3^1 avna kaI itaiStd^i W irnpaifOiVt- (s.) Oftl./ 

T^" riOTTfTa tthjXAci* p* ccVo^dMrra (s,) Otll+ Pal. 

273 T/Mirtfxft ^►'ch' wai ^s,) oni, H3 Pa!. Rir 

303 T^Xipax^S ^ ayXas’i iM<k (s*) Om. L4 L6 

5 330 cri TfH^v oSl ^rEt<rx<rt m-jpaT ^Ax^eoe (s.) Qtn. R9 

433 iifctt TMT« TTE^pa ^aXxurmj^ il'pvwopavA (s^ a&CglJ k 

c 469 JMijpjj itn TOTdpod ^XP^} iK^t wpo (S,) Oni. C 
f 213 ^cyainjp pfyoX'ifTc^s ^AA^ivcncua (g. nom,) onis A 

1J 5 ffrravT* w^miTdtS cmATy^cwM Ot (s+) am- L4 

16 r Si iTdr cn^ TroT-4Scyp<Kfll ^ff^ai'dcai'rcU (s.) oin. i #4 

6 3S ElypopA^i*' TnoXXol S ^p uraji^ ■■■tcjl irflAacdc, {Sv) ORli- ^ d^gl Li 4 

430 MQi DL iyu f ipaV itipi^tiXAts o?^eMfi^T^s> 

431 wp ipi&€¥ pipr^ph^ jjp^im miVTa. 

433 OTTQ^ ivi ptyuipi^ Ati T* •dAXoccnl' T^" ^cour-tr {s.) Om, U -3 Z 
Jf 6 ti ph &%jaripMs, e| iic«s ^p^vTtt (s.) om. T (or es homoeqnieso with 7) 
X 546 uptf ^AxiXiJos- £f TTwnut (s.) om. Us 

V 82 iraiTtt up* u/ipij^cFTC¥ vwa Ttkrfpj^tr ipAfj&X.Tj't (s.) om. a 

391 &iv vvfjva &tu pot vpa^apaijiT tritpifyMS (sd Otll' U 5 

LTrOVDcTxMt D iFTl)(p^ schol. 

* 34 5 avipi'i ?*r^ai uXi^ ,^eU jfat aXyc^f (s.) om, g k 

V [9 pflvfiW T^jXtb'fTolf nu tv* <^yfa TroXXrt poyr/OTj (s.) Om. d 

50 tiTTroX^K u ^ T|J vpuTtpyf l^tXtiv< 3 v (s.) om. Pi Ri 

357 Vjju r«pfp^o/im?tv TTTF 0' of'K eSufatTd fTEJ^feii (g. ACCUS.) om. U5 
p 433 puX^ AfyinmW ircpiJiiiXXMs ftypdw (g- accus.) om. adl 

565 nW vjipii Ti Tt di7ja™t' *k« (s.) om. H3 MOil¬ 

er 13I iTtiiTdii^ ^ua Tt yttW m wftVt T« kqI tpvu (s. gnome) om. H3 li^ Pal- U 
idutarcK 


^ Pcihapf ui obedience tq the s^boUon. 
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<r 309 ava TtaXm wtpiKTfiiJi. vim KtKCW^iW xoXic^ (5.) om, R2 

T 63 Kill h^$cv ap' (S-) OUl. d / 

77 TKKW WtKD^ KM Kal VrtV (S,) OIH* / 

132 /le ^cVac oTi^w (s.) ORl, X* 

V ^35 yij/ieur^ ootw apitrrcii ^i/P TXiJflTit FO/s^iv (? g, object to JcaT^f^or) 

4f 244 ^ ^*1 Tiii tT^F $*iafu ^OSwf^o? (5,) OffL ^iort. 

308 ets /JoctiA^ fipotwv ^k/ffumL raiTtiiy (t» or gr ?) om^ a ko Br 

X 200 o fib' \wk*iVTO Ttt^^k mAow bt Scht/aw (S.) Om. g^ 

^ 330 'K'itmw' ' 05 ^ 47 cr 4 i'E 8^ otoE fvuf^uyt Vip (s.) OUft. all but US 

Coincidences with ancient athttescs are few (7 209, S 58, 7831 X604, 
If 391), and It is by no means certain that if the scholia were fuller the 
coincidences would be more numerous. The additionSp however, arc 
identical with the class of lines w^hich Alexandrian criticism endeavoured 
to indicate if not to expel by means of its symbols. The MSh evidence 
seems to show that the Momeric vulgate ivas still alive in the middle-ages^ 
and that the tendency was to its increase^ whether by formube, lines found 
in other passages^ or additions thought desirable to ease tbe grammar ^ 
or to amplify the sense* The evidence we have collected shows how near 
the process was to completion ; only certain MSS- resisted it ; and resistance 
to the process is what wc mean In this case by " omission.' Each passage 
the textual critic must consider on its merits, for abundance is as natural 
to epos as terseness ; but on the whole the MS. omissions do not seem to 
admit of another explanation than that of imperfectly accomplished 
amplification* We cannot credit the mediaeval scribes wdth consciously 
assisting this process: the additions, ascribed even by the Alexandrians 
to accrued in the course of history, through the agency of the reciter, 
as long as the poems were recited ; and In later times through the private 
reader, who added what he took for omissions to hi*? copy. 
incorporated these additions with the body of the text, and collation is the 
sphere of the scribe. The converse process, vik. addition of lines in a 
minority of MSS., or in isolated MSS., may be studied in the apparatus. 

K — Sifrvk^a/s Ri^atirngs. 

The Aristarchean readings which are found in our MSS. are shown 
in the following table. Aristarchus has been treated as generously as 

* For Eci^lsiwae, to piovidc & p«nddni t^th with an accnsadrc. 
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possible, and scholia with fliJTaj? or t) ba\’e boon invariably taken 

as giving Aristarchus' reading. The total, howc^*cr, is so small ( i > i recorded 
readings as against G64 on the Iliad) that the results may justifiably 
be suspected. It might be maintained that Aristarchus neglected the 
Odyssey, or left his judgment upon it to be inferred from his pronounce¬ 
ments on the Iliad, though there is no direct evidence for such a view. 
But the remarkable paucity of readings, from w onwards, and the total 
absence of any on v and 1^, make the ordinarj’ view much more probable, 
namely that we have lost a great deal of material bearing upon the 
Odyssey. Tliis coincides with the smaller number of Fapyrt and MSS., 
the scanty scholia, and the relative brevity of Eustathius. The figures 
theiefore might seem negligible consideiing the scanty data ; but it is to 
be noticed that the percentage of total survivals is nearly the same in the 
Odyssey as in the Iliad : 

Iliad 55 per cent. Odyssey 56'd percent. 

When these survivals themselves are analysed the results are some¬ 
what different; 

iLIAtl CJOVBMV 

AllMSa . 27p,C, 

Min^ity P-^ 

SperAdic . 4 & 

(Decimals are neglected.) The total of Arbtarchcan survivals in either 
poem is therefore very much the ; but the Aristarchcan reading has 
forced its way iiitD unanimity or into a considerable number of MSS. more 
frequently in the Odyssey than in the Iliads the number of casual or 
sporadic survii^als \$ less iti the Odyssey than in the Iliad* 

This result agrees with the facility with which the Odyssey MSS. 
fall into families, and with the comparative absence of independent MSS 
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VI 


What is the origin of the variants in the clEplomattc Homeric text—of 
the variants in general and the .Alexandrian variants in particular ? 
I endeavoured C.M. 1900, p. 391 to explain the Alexandrian variants in the 
llia<l MSS. as the result of the ‘ adscript ion and absor(3tton of marginal 
readings/ This explanation did not satisfy Mr* Walter Leaf \vho (Iliad 
vol. ii, I902p p* xxiii.) says "this seems to me to explain nothingp for it 
raises the obvious question^ whence came the^e variants? * 

The origin of variants in literary texts where there are not special 
conditions involvedp such as in the case of Homer recitation^ or double 
cditionSp incomplete draughts, and other specific circumstances, such as 
are sometimes Involvedi is to be sought in the accidents natural to trans- 
misi^ion by hand-labour: omissions, transference, substitution of one word 
for another; and in the comment of the reader.^ The spread and 

^ Thjp h ofien invoked hr Galea itri 2ax ^mirtT^i r-w»pr IvA fiwvt, Si 4 li 

Toffd^f iwt Tap ^iJlA |t»Ta 64 i^[r^ ; ct also 909. Kvi 6j4 iTfAar Hts 

TSnre T4Jflr Tti Edt rjftiiir£ypa 4 ^w tPtmi* i a ptrv, it ir 

Till p.MTWrhiJ Ti TttlflfrTB iZtJ Til TmP flirt . ill Ti E?^t ntr^ T^fijie^r, 

ITic Tneamni' of is 'iBrl,' not as in the teitK, ■ origiapr : as ik i¥i, 8 j 7 p.ikAPn 

fi.}v Mar^ 4 f [margia] cr simply 

^ mRftUtcdpt,^ lip 4^ fiAAd* Sf iF Trtfis wdwx/ •wsAaiitt 717^4^^! fl^T« p^iFi cf* abo 46S, 

6i4t S. 90^ Aumhcr wOid for ' lest * ii - xil So fWprt 7^ fii-rja 

SrTTMf 7 pd[^in-ai¥, ffra tTTi fUF Jrtpaf Mafih Iffqr 4' JTfpni ^rl 

fvi* ^™wJ*rF , * . id Sohol. lind OL t. | 

if ir JIUF Tiili ^ir 84 t^+i Cf. farther for 

^i^mirep Gftkn siii. 2. 1 1 , ^^rirrea Kvii. 2. I94p anij (Erisnm.) stv* 624. 
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intercommunication of variants ?s dtic to the process habitual hi the 
ancient book-world known 
CJ.Cn xiL 132. 5).^ 

Let us hear Strabo. Strabo (790) says thero were two writers in his 
day ivho composed a book on the Nile. The books were almost identical 

ttX^f 'yap TcJffw? TH yi ohXa. fcat ^pu<F^t Tp Tavra 

iari TTflp^ «p:^eT£poi^+ ^ Thereforep" says hOi * having no copies 

at hand for coLlation* collated the one with the other* (iiropoi/p^ei-roi? 
(ivTiypd<fiu>j^ iiiT"ij8oX^p it€ iSsTcpow fftiT^pav avTt^a\ov)^ Which the 

plagiarist was he leaves to the oracle of Ammons This anecdote is 
intelligible only if we realise that an ancient historian or geographer^ 
ivishing to utilise the statements of a given book for scientific purposes 
did not venture to do so until he had procured a second copy of the bonk 
in question, and by a collation of the two copies eliminated graphica] 
errors, lie would naturally erase or correct the errors he found in one 
copy in the sense of the more correct version of the other. 

lo do so was indeed the duly of the publisher himself, but a duty 
often neglected, as Strabo again tells us (609) in his celebrated account* of 
the Peripatetic corpus w^hich was brought to Rome by Tyrannio and 
published by ypa^juv^t xal oi/fc 

QTTfp ^ai eVt twm SWmv €k 'TrpdaiP 7pR^&- 

0 i/ 3 \iu>v, jftti jvffl ifV 'AXffni^prto. W'hcre this had not been 

done the published book wasfl^xop^piropfortin'eTrarop^wTCPi'pas Galen xvi. So), 
or^ to use a more technical term, aernyi ^;^' unpointed/ 

This expression we find in Stephanus of Byzantium WvaKTopt^v . * - 
Kfll Se, 6 irpo ijpwit ra? 0aa‘£\t&i iv 

crE;XXo7^ Xefewp &tifi86yyov Ioik€ Se «crTX7«i {vJ- dyevel) 

T^TU^'^jterat 7^^ Sii tdv i ^vpop€v,^^{i0pa^ ^ , + 

eupj/THt AtroiryXXa^wi ^ kkitri^ iv dx^riy^t (t'. //. 

* W xittenbach, Bar J« pp. hftS^ some palrirtiC 

* Repeated by FluEarth, SiiJlA 3$,—In the anecdote above Dieli JM. ™. 11 n.) 

Ihe iwiflt thi-Elli-s ilr vipr im^aMS-ya 'latct addition." il such .iddiEions Wei’S fiiadc ! 

Strabo» wtio h fdl of 'rcadjagtt' 7 P*^p ^ iirra.yp^ip«*T*i^ ettr, bas aL least two refarcncei lo 
i^^ 7 pa^; the MSS. of Thili;yUide* (| 74 ) whieb e“ve the forni (or and the ancieiiE 

of Homer (fjoj. The earliest ocCASion in antiquity when a urt^^bjcal error cnEefS into 
constderniion appeon EO he Polyhiuj xii. 4 an 4 i*" fifwp* r 

lisVrv^i TAV 9 i la n 5 iinet 1 Ct.t diioepaiicy iri Epbonia). 

' Some of Ebe MIowtiq; pn«-^GM Were nUlised by Ubrs, aTEiiarthoA* p. 34 S, Al>d before him 
hy VilloiwEi, pp. IJ5 Few have mcule ibeir way inEo tbe mannaU^ 
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III ily€if€i we have a and aptm shows how it 

caine m.^ 

Srif^fiir * to prick" has various meanings in palaeography t to punctuate> 
to put in accents and breathingSp and to *dot" words requiring correction 
and so to correct them. For the second sense I borrow Epiphanius [V- 
p, 3^ Dind, from Gardthausen Gr. Aj/* p, 282 i Bi Trve? xara 

wpaiTip&iav StTTi^av ra? ypaffitL^t xal TrpQ^fpS/aP The wail of the 

scribe ^EmSiov d-T/favro? rijiip lias more point if we 

suppose him adding TTpoffipBiai to the npoffojSia Pal lx, to 6 )t 

TflUToXo7»y Afaroi^bjv 7 ;S\it£ifX«y 

XeiTTOT THV 

ip^ptnd ^ pov xexp>}X€^ rivmv^ &pot* 

ira^aXov Se dSuz/t^j/ ^a^oXov. 

The exuberance of Comatas' metaphors (ik xv, 3S) makes it uncertain 
if he punctuated, accentuated, or corrected ; he may have done all three, 

iitpwv Kopt^rd^ Tav *Oprip^iims 
f^daparWf re ira^SajUu^ ^iFTiypiva^, 
crrxfa? B$€irpiKnvira ravra^ 

Ti)v amrpiav piv cas 

7pfJ’^|ra^ 6’ ^xaivoupyiitFU t^v €vXP^^Tiuv. 

€VT€v 9 €V oi ypdlpOVT€<i OVK €tTf(ta\piptM^ 

paOi^Tiwiv dis eai«f« 

The same achievement is sung m 36 and 37,^ 

Srl^€iv is used of correction literally when it implies the denoting of a 
faulty word by dots an<l other small signs which warn the readerp or carry 
bia eye to the correction in the margin, I have been shown minute single 
dots placed above faulty words without further correction. It is 

^ Uruder Steplianu 4 has the tisicil cxpre^^tin * iv If tm ^an nnAv^^jHi Sud mv r 

ft It-pvTH aSc^jj^wlfiii' ffi 

5 ^ACmtch^' atie probaht/ ace^li. Val, 155^ tthwl, s, k-kL) haj an itAcx ; tx*^ A 

oSnq CC^ itipifK 4 ¥ra- fl Jt SfeHYa (&■, iinl^vigaird; one of the 

ci^t remains in thjf c«iditi«a|, could mem imm m gcncTalt Afilian ap, Siiid, in 

'Ai-oSfwi*^ (KaraSf^ffir, 

* Scfibw^ ffj’W juffwed from the while oiAtEriiil: Galen iii 776 

^A 14 ^ 4 ^ Etar KtvwaSt vv Rw^u^ir £^4^. 

* ETen the * inierlincai kIihts ' firwU lit e?(pre«iiQi!v in liicrattirc : schol. I ^ycophr, 275 a/ ^'ty 

w*pl £ir a^KiVi <rii 5 i Ta^Tsi f^i^ 4 w tmp 
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unnecessary to labour a point familiar to all palaeographers. [ refer to 
MS* Munich ij fquoted below), and Galen xvt. 8o, Dioscurides' procedure : 

OLijtf fViiTieXjjpoe d\)C f^ivxXripov Sia row P, rfai xar* fl^Jrou toD X 

dvbtdiif €Tri 0 eU tKaT€pw$sif *X*), CT sviL SS7 Alex, 

p. 6 (whom 1 borrow from Lehrs) uses iffflTatrTtfEii'^ A book which had 
undergone revision might be called K€i€^\i(Tfj(^mv:f * compared clause by 
clause*; cp rtPi? Ai^iypdtftotic Froclus in P/tit mnp^ ii^ 

2 lS* I KrolS, x€KdiXiiT7at schoL Nub. VespL ad fin. 

The possessor then of a ffiffXiov Or ABtipSmr&v proceeded to a 

collation of his own. This is implied by Strabo, and is carried out before 
OUT eyes by Gakn. This most learned and conscientious of men has the 
following references to ‘copies' in Kuhn^s first 14 volumes : 

Vli. 659 (Ei ippocrales) ypaifnrai Sil If esri Ttffi pky amypdi^^C 

ivi 7ivi 5c arar Tdu citTEV^ 

89 2 OL'H oi-F ifiLikXf TmpaXft^ttv Ttya SucrBT&ta^ dAAa Tig t«r 

>^^apt«v iTtti 0 QVTtii^ l^0air€V^iK^Q&^fV^l tX pt^Xiav 

TwiV at-ro rh Tivt^v /ifir oAiyupcrJi^ ^^uXotW^i' toT? ™y x-oXaiwr 

il AicVfi TE, /iifr" Iripov ypapparti^ Im^v S< 

yi-wplfplTw^- pkv liAXa T/KHT^ca-ai Tp o£ TokfidiPTuyi'- ofi yap 5^ apmta^ Tfm ot 

vp6{r0tv €V)(tpfi'i TjiT-nl^t <Tftt/UQt vapaypdf^iv iroXac^^ waww yrypa^*^«Tjr iy 

uiraen roi^ JAX^ miCTji^i/Vxur^l fttTPW t^m^V ^I'l ^ ivrat^a. 

iv TiS €«Tw 5 i Tiiy im^Tfpi^V reXtuas 5} ^uLip^iri^ yeypmTzrai. His severity with 
regard to the reader and student is 10 be noticed'. Sim. 895. The following 
ixistances display his own cxaciitude: 

8g6 c¥ t€h¥ irAtieraiC nal ifioxTumoraTot^ T^iJK dvriypti^i^y iriiipaA^iismu : sim+ 
899, 900. 

vi. 473 ^ ttuTov [rev Sioin^ phr Ivm T^v 

^ ^ aXXeif 8c 

512 cy rifTE 8 i TwV dvTiypd^iftv ai ^cpoyraE, Mai juck^iOi Kai ro Tui-i 

ripcmi^ iv Tvjiv o^Tb>¥ uAXa ;^iaEf y^y^irToj- 

7^7 y^pairrai 8 «T«« iv Tots dmypiif>^^ Td'i'Ditat yaAcoi ptv o' rptcri 

{TL'XXa^aiS KOT Ci'Wp yaXeeii.w^toi 5f 2v itotC fuar^ dXXa^ 

5T4 ^cEfly V {cuy. cMiTcpitf^ -ynp iv^UTMCmt ytyp^ppivoVi iy juji, ^y iis e Mat 1 rijs^ 

irporipas cfvXXH^ij^ T<A<vT*icT;t, |y Tto'i 5 i ^oyap ch «■ Cf- $4^ (Holcadcs), 641* 

xii. 401 o TH 7 cy {Sjo'typa^oLV ^I'X. ^'SaTI, uXXk ^inTi apKTUi^^ 

553 o fHTI Si twy dyriypdtts^ap cv P^r Sfove dXXii fic/ Jfi^M/MirDu ytypawrut. 

Si 4 yfy^^TEU ^<y O Ttcri Avriypdifkiiv ou xraAaLrktpa ir npajffA ‘ynM^, d>X 
VT€p0fTiKhii; vaXoiorara. Cf^ 939 p 945'^ 

* The director of Laur. J2. 9 apologoeS fm' txACt iy iWs effOf In Xht cas^ of hit icribe : {250 r,) 

Sid TOvTA e'Hdnry pf. the modii Id rectEfy the teJtl) #4Tr®i r y^a^Ei ^ i.ii^rf^tiMy <44 tX JiAciirty 
aliTMJ ciipjiciyflH moI rf !i" kyrm^ ja^j TpAy^xiTr, 

* 'El/ however, which OCCUr* m fne^iawitly anKing his procriptiod^s in vt>L xii-t meafi^ 
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xiii. *3 O' Turi S! TUI' imypa^WI' ipryfiaS -yVyjWirnu. 

39 ^ j<QTa TtW TWi' &'v 7 iyfxi<p<itv oi jnaSvwl' ApiSfioi pK, aA\u 5 paj|(^>f yey^irmu, 

Cf. 105,215. * , , ^ * 

•53 Wfiittfirat an^uTfii^ (rx< 5 i:' airairi rots dpriypa^otf' oJrTw fi« »sai Xv}’/*^. 
337 iv aXXy tipw Xrs'tSo? ipvOpa-l kiTpaV B.< 

ysfi lo& Tipa Totv iiTtypa^oap Ttf ycypnid /oC, ^SAT® Tti'a Sc 

«Vwdcv cxul' ®ffT< ^TSi pifU] t! 91 tfia{ifiiv v tov hif T^p S’. 

269 ypd^strtu Si tri ^ordrait, (UXi *al ircfiiDir o crrtxos. 

810 Kai Tt |(flTQ Til'll TuiV ipTtY^^Wl' OUK (£^ 4 a^Ei 7 TA V cupoip. 

971 iv Tttft Tufp AtTiypii^iilE' oi* aIS' uSTPas « cur* pcadaETCp tv 

iripOti ^9. 


To such trouble was this encyclopaedic physician put by the un* 
certainty of ancient books. He and others, it is well known, wrote out 
their prescriptions in full (oXeypa/i/iaw?), and when that was useless, in 
verse (Gakn in heroic hexameters!) in order to guarantee the proportions. 
His investigation of the Hippocratean text (vol, xv sq,) was not under¬ 
taken with a philological or antiquarian object, but to guarantee the 
correctness of the medical encyclopaedia. 

The practice of collation, implied by Strabo and carried out by Galen, 
was continued until the invention of printing, and even after. A much 
read book, like the Bodleian Plato (Clarke 39) bears the learning of nearly 
twenty readers. In the Odyssey we have seen how the older MSS. as 
L8 of s. xi. Pal,. Us, and others of s xiit. are overlaid with strata 
of corrections; how new families (p f ^ r) arc produced by the 
incorporation of these corrections; and how many Renaissance MSS. 
exhibit every variant and its opposite, that is the whole tradition, between 
two covers (p. Gi)l The results of this habit are palpable, but explicit 
references to sources, if not rare are so far uncommon that a small collection 
may not be out of place. .A.ny working palaec^rapher can add to it. (1 
omit CP Ttw, iv <S.Wv> and yp. as too frequent.) 


5 . X and XL 

Heidelberg 398 (Arrian, etc.) ff. 4®i 54 Suip^wrat at irtipi <rroi.'SiiLav dpTLY/m^op. 
Vat. 1514 [theol), f f- triVou fliTiYpa^o''- 

fixx,. irnS^T^, difSAltr Cic., ns i* l8o*n by the ftKenmUrH Twti 893, i* AAAait irpa#dl| J79. SjS, 
W (Allan adfarwyiut Syi. — Tpa^ii = P"CS*-’iip[J<i(i. erdoHnaHd, M *rcll m a unknown 

lu otiT IcxSMv 
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VaL 126 (ThllC.) ei^ a^fdi ^yriypa^tfm- 

Vcn, 454 ^ 4 ^ V. ha roij i € 1 ^m to avTifiuX.ov, L 246 r+ ra fitffkia 

hurttav ti)^ov to f 322 r+ oi/roc 0 aT«X&5 [o 55S] OV^ fip<% rw iroAoiu 

S, XHL 

k 

Us (Ven. 61 j)f r 1 1 V. oIk iv iTiptJ DE ijtl;^de [a g^p 94] 

S, XV and XVL 

Munich 17 : f. 171 jcezi toCto to ^i^AiW KVm rl fairToir aircypo^ol' ^ ijv 

fiiMTOK* yap <v nm roffESiffn t 235 id. and ha xai rop' iv r^AAcHiC 

^tiipLOtC to vaphf fh^kioy ecTTij^tf 17+ f, 277 id, and oiTou ^ ^nm^oiTt^ tl^fv kcmk^Sui 

[starlet dots] si in. AT. 449, 452, 465, 467. (From Hardt’s Catalogue,} 

Vat. 1626 (Iliad a. 1477): 

^ 255 S^* Cvnai KUvrai ck Iripm Hr. o^uf tvpoT ^v CTipcj ^ifiXitit. 

Ur (Brussels 11290) 

f, iSo r. K 547 t S4P+ 55 553^ 555 are repeated after 556; both here and 
where they occur before they are inarked. iti red, with this note : ol fTTi^^oi olrai 
ot^ opft? S«i HEXHiFoiE (TTiyiA^J^ [rcd dots] SpvpotrBfv ycypfi^pfFCH' to 5i cTrpoi^ 

«in- fl 4 i 

AvTtffcXny iT;tty ipirpaijBiv* ovk oeSo Sc to Sr<HDK KaAtw. (Cf- R9 at ^ 353a OVK 

M 

<jI 5 a ti cTTij^o^.) On 027: interlin. Xce to <T■o^ iv aXXia 
Vat, 1404 (var.) s. \\v Skov.^ 

H T ^ 50S uAA' evpoy oktrEOS TW FOpOl^ 

LS T 291, 2 m, r. Ufi^nnt alhf 

Such IS the origin of variants in general. Is it also the origin of the 
variants in Homer? The source of the Homeric variants is two-fold and 
consecutke—oral and manual; the aUernati\'e,s which sprang to the lips of 
Bards and Homerid reciters and later rhapsodes * and the contributions of 
the scribes ^vho propagated the poems and their readers in historical limes. 

* hguiii-alrntH for Aclvn arc nmnotooit ifl the OdySKy MSS. lie coodrEiiEmlory word il spill 
and one sylEablc 11 pbceU befftTc* ilw othcF artcr* the sup^uoiu lino: tp. ra . . . . «S7 Br* 193, 

34 dS 0, cf. zvcal LS p 23J, 577 aJ,, ^3±1 Ujp ^ifrp 9r kro^ V- * « * $ §01 Uii 

Tnp + . + , 4h w*i » 179^ 4 * 4® - - m ^ itfTi U S37 U IJr riipMrorfi ia Common. 

The roTtrac, a space left occidcatally bUnk, Is apoloGised for with koe 

a. t349fr 90 r.| j kdiar Vim, ix. 16 {a. mv,) J, 246 v+ excuss a rcpetiUon. A botekr tone is ^oiellines 
taken : \"at. 1347 (s. kt.J t^Aai yip tA 

VB^Arrar. i] z* *lp 4 tv ftp ^n 4 p 4r^i Tift rpArm. IffTEf fti iwT*vl*tm. &5lAf|f 

Tflw^ [vDT«f ftTiA#! [firyypdtp^p ixirttr tl 14 o^A* IaAbp ili^a^ Jyfti li 

T«^eif Apittfvfmtf yvvr ef ikAoi, 

^ So the *, X. Pads Demej$ilieEVci 2934 ■ at the end ef Ihe Aiwp«m- 

t^fy^w (-arraE) wh ich does not necetUfily Imply collation U more cons men ; iM the fieuinslc of the 

■i 

Bodleian PUto praef, p, v * ssdJ Ven. 454 f, 17 r ir. Such exprcf^loos as wlr Farocci 

121L 57 V, ate probably atiribatable to a rcvi}eT+ 

G 
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The MS. variants in Homer are amply accounted for by these conditions. 
Do they also explain the 55 or 56 per cent of Aristarchcan readings in our 
MSS? Aristarchus* readings, it is nowf admitted, were all or nearly all 
taker from MSS. extant in his time. One might therefore suppose that 
the 5S per cent, were direct descendants of these MSS., circulated and 
propagated on the usual lines. Several considerations, however, impede 
this conclusion. In the first place, the maximum of extant Aristarchcan- 
isms is only SS : the remaining 45 have been hardly treated, if the ordinary 
processes of copying arc invoked to account for the facts: moreover out of 
these 55 per cent, only about J are universal, J are found in about half the 
MSS., and the remaining i are sporadic. Unassisted clerical tradition 
xvould hardly have rejected 45 P«f cent, altogether, and another 14 pcc 
cent, all but entirely. Secondly, there are no traces of these survivals 
where on this theory we should most expect to find them—in the papyri. 
It is notorious that in the papyri — from a, iii B.C. to a, v a.D.— the 
Alexandrian readings are practically mi. We cannot, if we advance that 
the actual Aristarcheanisms have heen propagated by ordinary processes, 
explain this gap of eight centuries. As far as we can follow antiquity, up 
and down, the manuscripts of the poems show no sign of contact with 
Alexandria, Thirdly, the view, perhaps the common one, that this 
percentage is due to the direct effect of Aristarchus' edition (and that of the 
other Alexandrians) is negatived by the very doubtful character of that 
■ edition/ To ' affect' the publishing trade, Aristarchus' H/tStMTK must have 
been a real edition, copied and floated in considerable numbers' : if such 
had been the case (i) the papyri must have shown at least some trace of 
it, and they do not; (2) its readings could not have been doubtful. Once 
issued a book was stereotyped : as we say, littcra scripta manet. When 
Polybius (xvi. 20) wrote to Zeno to point out mistakes in his book, Zeno 
admitted thcm7i'0W ahvi/erov cli-at rijv 81 d to wpoeKBeSwxivat ta? 

But it is notorious that Aristarchus' readings were a bone of 
contention between his immediate disciples, Dionysius of Thrace and 

* Such M those ot Hipp®«»tes by ArtemidoiW* anti t>i««urittirs • Galen vt, 

*A5|&iaF^ t# **1: vtw pif«rii Sri wJ^AAa* n ccl ^ TaP. 

^aAAthrdk^fI f rAt 7^^! . , , 

rpU li Tu+i TffAAthJ Mfd th* rfMiiiimw i/MAAa^i Kavlrm*, iMi Wi 4 f 7|Paffli. 
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Ammonius, the latter his actual succcsfiot in the school.^ How could such 
a dispute have lasted for a momenl if Aristarchus' edition had existed and 
been available for reference? It has been suggested that there was no 
^edition/ and that meant the act of editing—a criticism, in the 

active not the concrete. This was actually the case with Crates of Mai I us 
whose diorthosis of Homer consisted of eight books.^ The definiteness of 
the expressions by which Aristarchus* i/cEoaei'i are quoted (v. C R. 1901, 
256) seems to forbid this extreme view. Did then the edition once exist 
and was it lost ? Galen (xv, 23) gives a choice of explanations of the loss of 
a treatise; the writer had no successors, or did not publtsh in his lifetime i 
or his writings were despised and forgotten, or malicious enemies hid or 
destroyed them ; or fires and earthquakeSp as had lately happened at Rome, 
destroy libraries. The fire at Alexandria in 47 RC. has been thought of 
by WilamowitK (f/itm. 297), but that is too late to 

account for the dispute between Ammonius and Dionysius. 
Aristarchus had disciples, he was very celebrated, no hid or 

destroyed his editions. Had they been lost, for any reason, how- could 
they have been quoted^ as they arc ? A suggestion made Lc,) in 

1901, is still the best I can offer, namely that the Aristarchean 
consisted in a copy of the xoiv^ with critical signs on the margin making 
reference to his commentaries—the obelisk and the asterisk to atheteses of 
lines, the diplac to judgments about ivords and forms. As there were two 
^editions/ Avitli doubtless different ffvffida, and as the reference in the 
need not be immediately clear, there w^as room for dispute: to 
settle these disputes and also to relieve the learned public of the necessity 
of consulting Aristarchus' commentaries, Didymus and Arislonicus 
compiled their manuals. This suggestion appears to be confirmed by 
Pap. Tebtunis 4, which, of s, 11 RC., the century of Aristarchus, has a 
vulgatc text with critical signs. 

Upon any hypothesis, the influence of Aristarchus down to the point 
at which rhe papyri stop was ml VVhy then does it work in the 

^ The nnoertainij ii unlike iMi u (o Chcyiiitpu*^ teflching iipon phteboio-my i Oatkn st Jf r 

Sotirri O-irUmw [tvI* «b4fFl xli ml r&i Siu’^TUTap fri ainaSw -feZi iTvfi^ai- 

niTHrt |ciF Ttfir Tfip S4y|^Ji foiir'' 

>4^ iri-pl: -f-qr X^Lif-Jnriiu The 

exphnAtlon jiIm fieems the sdjnct Chryfippm' wqrka were \a%tt iS. ill ^Itt irJrrA 

ira^wp tA .XpiirtrJrvav KiP^vt4vit 

^ ifvFfV^^i ebI " 03 [rtf 4 FfjBi Ip Suklits in T. 
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Byzantine period, ^ x-xv A.D., in the irrc^lar proportions wc have 
calculated? My answer is that given (CR- igoo, 33 S). that the Alexandrian 
readings in our text are escapes from marginal scholia. Brief critical 
scholia, consisting almost entirely of readings, are given ns occasionally in 
the papyri! ^3 of the Odyssey fs. i a.d.)p of the Iliad (s- ii 

A.D,)p ^2 (s. V ¥21 (s. ii-iii A-D.), (CR. )C) 04 > ^ 4 ^)- They must 

have become more frequent towards the end of the Old World, 
the period when irtdependent commentaries were fused into running 
annotation. This period may ha^*c varied with different authors: we see 
Proclus (d. 485 A,t>.) manufacturing scholia on Orpheus (C-jJ. 65)* 

In the case of Momcr w'c End Stephanus of Byzantium quoting the 
commentaries of Epaphroditus and Hhiiosenus as still extant in his day. 
The body of scholia in the Ven. A of the Iliad were prefaced by an 
epitome of Proclus* Chrestomathia | they can therefore hardly have come 
into existence before s. vi. This is exactiy the period betw^een our last 
papyri and our earliest minuscules (the first is the codex Mureti of the 
scholia minora, s. ix). During tins period the Alexandrian readings W'ere 
brought into systematic proximity to the text of the |Soem, the scribe as he 
contemplated his archetype and the owner as lie read his Horner were 
liable to be affected by them: eiV 6iro tov re mi 

Tflu KUpiov ft€7ari0tiTai. While the "scholia* w^erc a separate book, the 
iirofivTi^a of an Antoninian grammarian, this was not equally the case. 
The phenomenon comes under the general law of the relation between 
text and comment. The intrusion of the Alexandrian reading varies 
directly with the abundance of the comment: in the Odysse^'^ where 
scholia are scanty, intrusions are few; in those books where the scholia are 
fewest intrusions are nt/. 

A particular case of this law is to hand in our principal Homeric MS.. Ven. 
454 of the Iliad, This great book was, as I hope to have show n,/ i S99, 
161 jf. written all by one scribe, in threic portions i text, outer or 
minuscule scholia, inner or semi uncial scholia. The scribe corrected the 
text he had w^ritten at two moments, which may be distinguished by the 
colour of the ink of the corrections! first, as he wrote the text itself, second, 
as he w^rote the inner or semi uncial scholicL The inner scholia are in 
close proximity to the text, and where we find an Alexandrian reading in 
these scholia and the same reading superscribed as a correction over the 
text, both in the same tint of ink^ it can hardly be denied that the scholia 
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suggested the correct ion The reader may now ex amine the facts in 

Domenico Comparctti^3 facsimile. 

The cases are these: 


A [ 2 4 TTou Ati A ss- 
B 79S /iiv Ar- A SS+ 

Sol ^fiOTi Aii A sSh 
r 99 vhniff&t At. a 55. 

295 ^^v(T<Tafmoi Ar+ A ss. 

3,62 avT^ Ali A SS- 
E Ar. A ES. 

S42 cfrFE^iftv Al‘+ A ras- 
©513 ?riVffot Af- A ss. 

I 112 rfvt&ffijitv At. a ss. 

K 79 tirtVfM'ffe Ar. A ss. 

291 viAftiwrao Ar. A mai^. 

463 ^TE.StiiMrD/jr€^' Ar- A marg. 

3 [ ^ o’^oiriajiK At. a eoTr. 
A 1S4 iioTf|pci?rhjv At, A ss. 

230 liiy Ar. A ss. 


M 161 paXAofiiviMv Ar+ A ss. 

404 oL'Si Ar+ A ss. 

N to iXnoon(TKCrTrt?jil' At, A COTT.' 
aft iJyreMTj^raP -Ar^ A ss. 

103 va^doAl^av At. a margr 
627 vtp At* a ss. 

O 301 {iraiTC At. a sS. 

737 Tt At. a marg. 

P 202 tTcri At. A ss. 

231 Ar. A Si. 

S 100 sIpcM At. a ss. 

477 KpttTf^i' Zen. A ss. 

T 391 A' At. a ss. 

X 2 At* a SS- 

247 jtcpSocrui^ A ss. 

Q 6x6 *A;(cAf7toi^ ont. A SS. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot exhibit the next stagCp a copy 
of Vcti. A containing the,se coTTcctions as part of the text, but no 
MSS. known depend directly on Ven. At the family / I3 a kind of 
collateral descendants llow'cver the process of absorbing corrections 
has been amply illustrated from the Odj'^&ey MSS. 

My answer then to Mt+ Leaf and to Herr P. Caucr (who has 
treated the subject in his Gmud/mgeri dL*t ATriV/^p^ pp. 4I is 

that the Aristarchcan readings whether in the [had family or 

in the MSS. generally of both poems are due in the first place to 
the ancient and mediaeval habit of collatioTip and specifically to the 
position of the Aristarchcan readings on the margins of the texts. 
The mental habit of the monk, w'avering over his much laden archetype 
Js given in the remark of R9 on ^ 5S3^^4 ffTij;o¥. 


1 1 saict the cemumry /.f. p. 171; but in the Jifib* eseperience Ijy comlwnme 

colialion^ into I Bake the jHateiXicnt hMk. 
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THE DOLMENS. TOMBS OF THE G[ANTS. AND NURAGHI 

OF SARDINEA. 


Our campaign of 190S in Sardinia began at the end of September 
and lasted altt^cther titi the middle of Noi^mber. On the 13th of 
October I was joined by Mr. F. G. Newton, architect to the British 
School, whose skilfui handiwork in the shape of many drawings of the 
dolmens. Tombs of the Giants, and Nuraghi wc visited together there 
wili be occasion to admire in what follows. On October 20 the 
Director arrived from Malta and joining forces with us stayed in the 
island till November 8, when the duties of the School called him 
back to Rome. To him we were able to announce several interesting 
discoveries and our exceptional good luck continued right to the end of 
our sojourn in Sardinia. 

The retiring British Ambassador in Rome, Sir Edwin Egerton. 
followed Our varying fortunes with his usual enlightened and cordial 
interest Again in the island we experienced many deeds of kindness 
and hospitality both from persons in authority and from the simple 
villagers of the mountains. Unfortunately for us Frofessor Taramellt 
was absent at the Archaeological Congress at Parma, and a long and 
severe illness—now happily recovered from—deprived us of the pleasure 
and profit of Cavalicre Nissardi^s company on one or other of our 
various rounds. Once more we experienced at Gennamari and at 
Iglesias the courteous hospitality of the Hon. T. A. and Lady Idina 
Brasscy. While at Gennamari we went in company with Mr. Brassey 
and Mr. P, R. Papillon to visit the great Giant's Tomb of San Giovanni 
near Arbus,^ 

* For this Comb my piiptr oti * Ttw Tombs cf the Gieflt* Wil the Nifreghi of Sanliak m 
cbeir Wot EutoJioStt Relations,' reprlnteil from .WfWJJOJr, *'81. ii. &sc. I-jr, 
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The Xuraghc of Voes which b shown looking oorrh-west in PL [. Tig. l 
lifts in the midst of the Bitti uplands and in the territory of Nule at a 
distance of two hours from the village of Ostdda in a south south-easterly 
direction. The Nuraghc is surrounded by a maze of sheep-folds on the 
south and west sidesw The north and east sides are free. To gain an idea 
of the building as a w-hole it will be necessary to draw attention to the 
Plans shown in Fig. i (below to left). What we have before us is a 
massive triangular building of a strongly fortified character with entrance 
on the south side^ On the ground floor are four circular chambers with 
beehive ceilings. The principal one is at the centre and the three others 
arc within the angles of the triangle. The rounding off of these aogics 
simply reflects externally the circular shape of the chambers within. The 
advantages of rounded external contours over sharp angles is amply 
illustrated here. And we know what a role the rounded bastion played 
all through the later history of fortification in Europe. 

Let us then imagine ourselves as entering by the now badly pr^^erved 
outer portal on the south side. We find ourselves in a small court elong¬ 
ated right and left, and open to the sky. At either end of this court is a 
doorway leading into a circular chambcri one within the left and onft ivith¬ 
in the right end of the base of the triangle. We^ however, pass right on in 
front and enter a second doonvay. This forms the entrance to a short 
corridor of massive arched construction having a guardian's niche half-way 
along On the right hand side and a stair gallery of similar construction 
going up to the left. Going on we enter a circular chamber with beehive 
ceding, a niche right and left, and a third niche at the back end of the 
room. This chamber is entirely dark except for the dim light which 
enters by the door* 

The stair going up to the left in the passage and winding up to the 
right in the thickness of the wall once led to an upper storey with a 
central beehive chamber corresponding to the lower one. This upper 
chamber is no longer preser^^ed. To judge, however, by the analog>'‘ of 
many other Nuraghi the upper chamber had a window and probably also 
a central hearth in the middle of the floor. In that case the beehive roof 
would have had in the centre an aperture for the exit-of the smoke. In a 
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large Nuraghe like the presant one the tipper floor with its possibility 
of windows was probably the living part of the house, The greater 
security of the upper storey is in accordance with the fortress character of 
the building. The ground floor was very likely occupied by the guardians 
and dependents and the men folk generally. There also would have 
been the household store rooms and cellars. The three beehive roonis— 
one within each of the three rounded bastion-like corners of the building— 
arc probably such cellars. The one on the right hand side of the entrance 
court is of exceptional interest, it is of oval shape in its ground plan. In 
the thickness of the tvall on the opposite side of it is a small watch-rootn 
with a loop-hole in the outer wall. If the aperture was not original!}’ 
there we may have simply to do vvith one of the usual secret treasure closets. 
The greatest surprise here, however, was the long curving corridor or 
gallery on the left hand side, by which we arc able to leave the chamber. 
Over halfway along it is a loop-hole for light on the right hand side. On 
getting to the end of the corridor we emerge into a beehive chamber 
which turns out to be the one in the north end of the building. Part of 
the ceiling of this has fallen in. 

On the left hand side and about a thini of the way along reckoning 
from the entrance to this chamber is an exit door. From this a gallery 
answering to the one just described goes along in the thickness of the west 
wall of the building, but to one’s surprise it stops short before coming to 
the chamber on the left hand side of the entrance court. This probably 
means that the gallery was used as a retreat, possibly for women folk in 
time of war. The entrance to it could in that case be guarded from 
ivithin by one or two men. 

Let US now return to the entrance court and to the chamber on the 
left hand side of that just referred to. The roof of this has fallen in and 
the entrance corridor from the court is blocked. In the right hand wall of 
this corridor we could, however, make out that a stair-gallery went up, 
with a perceptible inclination to the left In the left hand wall of the stair 
some way up is a doorway with a short passage. This emerges on a long 
corridor within the west wall of the building similar to the one just 
described and almost vertically above it. The prolongation of the stair 
corridor past this doorway forms a deep niche from which the stair could 
be guarded in time of danger. 

PI. I. Fig. 2 gives a view of the N^uraghe looking north. In front 
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tow&rds the left are the massive remains of the outside wall of the chamber 
to the left of the entrance court just referred td. The dark hole which 
appears higher up a little to the left shows the ruined section of the upper 
gallery of which we have been speaking. The entrance from the stair of 
the lower chamber is just within on the right hand side. 

The arrangement of the upper gallery a,s a whole will best be under¬ 
stood by reference to the Plan aho^Ti in Fig. i (below to the right). Here 
to the left appears the ruined south end of the gallery, which may or may 
r 



Fig. 1 .—OF Voks (I^lans asd StCTlOSS^ 


not have been a niche. Proceeding along the passage, we leave the 
entrance from the stair of the lower south-east chamber referred to behind 
us on our right As wc approach the north end of the building along 
this gallery our passage turns at a wide angle to the right The prolonga¬ 
tion of the first section of the corridor forms a niche opposite the angle 
referred to. Having turned to the right we proceed for some httle 
distance and then turn a second somewhat wider angle again to the rights 
On OUT left hand side is a second niche from which a spy-hole cominunicates 
with the ceiling of the north ground floor cella. Wc now realise that the 
further continuation of the gallery is in the thickness of the cast wall of 
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the building. Tlicrq a narrow loop-hole to the left just near thq end and 
opposite this to the right h a sunken treasure closet. At the end is a sp>*- 
hole communicating with the south-east chamber on the ground floor. 

The curious feature about this upper gallei^'^ is that, after we have once 
emerged from the stair leading up from the entrance corridor of the south¬ 
west chamber^ it has no direct communication with any other room. The 
spy-holes referred to are into the ceiling of the ground floor cel las. The 
gallei^’ is midway between the lower and the lost upper floor. It is this 
midway arrangement which b shown in the plan. Accordingly w^e see 
there along with the gallery , not the cel las on the upper floor, but a horiK- 
ontal cut in a plane across the beehive ceilings of the chambers on the 
ground floor. The upper gallery is placed vertically above the gallery^ of 
the ground floor and it mimics the arrangement of that, but in the opposite 
direction. Where the lower gallery begins, this ends. Like the lower 
gallery but to a greater degree it has to be regarded as a secret passage of 
retreat in time of war. 

Fig, I (Section A A) gives a section from cast to west across the 
centre of the building showing the relation of the lower and upper 
galleries both to each other and to the lower and upper floors. 

In Fig, I (Section IIB) we have a similar section from south to north 
across the ruined entrance court, the central chamber and the cella at the 
north or back end of the building. 

The massive fortress-like character of the construction will best be 
realized by reference to the picture of PL IL Fig i, vrblch shows tlie east 
side wall of the building as one looks in a direction a little north of west. 
In front the curve round to the south and west of the south-east cella to 
the right of the entrance court. Behind to the right in the picture, where 
hang the great masses of ivy, is the ruined north cella of the fortress referred 
to above. 

A massive building with long flights of wall of this kind is very far 
removed from the simple original type of strong round tow^er which is all 
that IS present in the case of a great many of the Nuraghi. 

77 ic 0/ A n 7 ^. 

The kind of simple strong lower of circular shape referred to is well 
illu^traEed by the Xuraghc of Arilc shown on Pf, II, Fig. 2, 
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Fig. I.—NcitAflifi of s'AsPFU triAS): N'uiiACtiF or Amim {Plan and Section). 


The Nuraghe Is on thecciuniry road from Nule to Osidda, ?s minutes 
distant north-east of Nulc and only a few paces off the road to the right. 
In its quiet environment of level oak woodiand and dreamy undulating 
meadow it resembles more the country seat of a rural chief than it does 
a fortress, Yet the building is of a very massive character, as can be 
well seen from the Ground Plan shown In Fig. 2 (on the right below.) 
It combines a certain simple elegance with its strength. Its entrance is 
high, its corridor, its guardian’s niche to the right, and its stair up to the 
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left are more than usually spacious. The central chamber itself with its 
three niches symmetrically arranged has a hne appearence. The little 
closet opening off to the right of the right hand niche is a somewhat rare 
convenience, and if meant for treasure could be wcH guarded if these niches 
themselves were used to sleep in at night. If we take the building, with 
its careful construction, as a whole, it gives the impression of having been 
built at a time when the architecture of the Nuraglii was already, so to 
say, a fine art. 


I 


I 
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And hfirc we must be on our g^ard* A simple Kuraghe of this kind 
reprcsenls, it is true, the original type out of which sprang a great com¬ 
plex structure like the Nar.tghe ofVoes. But it is not necessarily older 
than that Rather* wc have to conceive the process of architectural devel¬ 
opment as one in which the simple type of the Kuraghe of Arile survived 
alongside of great structural complexes like the Nuraghe of V'oes. 

Fig. 2 gives a Section A A of the Nuraghe from front to back showing 
the actual state of preservation of the building. 

The front is orientated towards the south-east The material of con¬ 
struction is the granite of the districti 

&f s'Aspru. 

The Nuraghe of s’xAspru* of which a general view looking westward is 
shown in PI. III. Fig, J, is situated on the top of a great knoll with 
granite boulders, on the extreme verge^ in the westward direction, of the 
hills of Benetutti just before these merge with the plain of Campo di Sianan 
The hill is covered with a wood of wild and cultivated olives and these 
cluster thickly round the Nuraghe giving it a romantic appearance of 
desolate grandeur as its hoary ruined bastions emerge from the shadow' of 
the woodland. 

The position of the Nuraghe is a commanding one. From its 
eminence it dominates all the wide level reachqa of the Campo di Sian a 
to the south-westward, while to the north-east it must have been in touch 
with other Nuraghi on the edge of the Bitti upland tow'ards Nule, And 
from Nuk there could be exchange of signals far and wide over the pas¬ 
toral country, as far indeed, we may be sure, as the great castle of the 
uplands : the Nuraghe of Voes. 

The Nuraghe of s Aspru must have had the same strategic significance 
for the north-east end of the Campo di Siana as the Nuraghe of Voes had 
for all the Bitti plateau* In the whole wide plain of Siana there is nothing 
1 know like s'Aspru for grandeur and importatice. One might even say it 
had the same mastery of the Campo di Siana that the great Nuraghe of 
Tosa near Abbaaanta had of the Pauiilatino plateau^ from Dualche in the 
north-east to Bauladu in the direction of Oristano. 

But the mastery was one that grew with time, and the signs of this 
both at sV\spru and at Losa bring these Nuraghi into striking contrast with 
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that of Voes. The Nuraghc of Voes, as we s3.\\\ and as its plan could 
convince us, was conceived architecturally as all of one piece mthout any 
later additions. This was not so at s'Aspru, as is evident from the Plan 
shown in Fig. 3 (on the left)* Here we have, shaded dark in the Flan, a 
circular structure like the Nuraghe of Aritc, near Nule, which I have just 
described, and whose Section and Flaji are shown in the figure on the right 
hand side, [t has, however, already lost the perfect simplicity of the latter, 
for at s'Aspru the central ceila is already surrounded by a massive strong 
wall w'hkh bulges portentously tow'ards the north and already has a separate 
ceila within a projecting bastion on the south-west side, as iivell probably as 
a small open court in front. This was the original Nuraghe and to all intents 
and purposes it represents the Erst advance on a simple typCt hke that of 
A rile just referred to. Besides this, however, we have, running from east 
to west on the south side, a great complex of massive bastions, shaded 
light on the Plan^ which represent a later addition to the original 
construction. 

Except the elongated bastion at the cast end this later construction is 
all of one piece and evidently belongs to a time w hen the chiefs of s'Aspru 
became very high and mighty and could lay dow'n the law to the whole 
of the Campo di Sian a. The elongated double bastion on the east side 
already referred to, which looks like a still later addition, may in that case 
indicate the pride that went before a fall It evidently was meant to prop 
up the massive bastion masked by it at a time when this, built as it was to 
an enormous height on the steep slope, may lia%'e shown signs of giving 
way. 

Tow^ards the entrance on the south-east side the Nuraghe is partly 
hidden by great masses of granite blocks and other debris fallen from 
above. The central chamber on the ground floor is inaccessible and 
some excavation would be needful to bring out the main features of the 
building on this side. But the great Kuraghe, still splendid in its ruin, 
has well stood the vicissitudes of time and the assaults of men, and its 
enormous south bastion, one of the highest in Sardinia, still rears its proud 
mass many metres into the air. 

The Nuraghe of s'Aspru Is of exceptional importance, if for nothing 
else, because typologically it illustrates so strikingly the organic process of 
addition of later to earlier elements of construction, which in turn pointed the 
way to systematic architectural complexes all of a piece, like the Kuraglic 
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<sf Voes^ The Nuraghi of Arlle* s'^Aspru, and Voea repr<!sent respcettA'cly so 
many plias<!a in the process of organic architectural development, but they 
do so typologacally, not chronologically. The Nuraghe of Voes for all we 
know to the contrary may not be a whit later than that of s'Aspru, or 
sAspru than the simple tower of Arile. Indeed, the commodious archi¬ 
tectural simplicity of the Nuraghe of Arlie may be a sign that ft is. if 
anything, later than the other two. 


JVura^Ae Aig-a near AMasanfa. 

This fine Hutaghe is situated in level, partly woodland and partly 
pastoral countsy^j at a dinstance of an hour and a quarter to the north- 



Fig. 3h—N t;RAcifE Aiga (Plas asd Section). 


west of Abbasantar The immediate environment of the Nuraghc is 
over-grown with ivy* laurel, briar, and other scrub. To the northwards 
the surface rises gradually so as partly to conceal the level countr>' 
between there and Macomer. In all other directions the landscape is 
surrounded by a panorama of distant mountains es^cept to the south¬ 
west in the direction of Orlstano. 

The Nuraghe^ as seen from the Plan (Fig. 3), is strategically 01 
interesting design. Its portentous bastions and outworks may w^ell go 
to shoAv that the neighbouring Lord of Losa did not have it all his own 
way over the wide plateau. At first sight one is apt to be in doubt 

K 
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whether the bajstions and out worlds are not a later addition, as in 
the case of Nuraghe s’Aspru and of Nuraghc Losa itself. But they 
are inclusive of the central cella, not an external addition on one side 
as at s’Aspni. The whole has thus a more organic appearance than 
either s'Aspru or Losa, but much Jess so than Nuraghc Voes, with its 
consistent unity of construction. On the whole, until some clearing 
through excavation permits a more definite answer, we must content 
ourselves with the conjecture that the outworks may be a later addition 
following on that menace to local peace represented by the great new 
building operations at Losa. 

As seen from Section A A two central ccllas one above the other arc- 
preserved intact. Both cel I as are of simple normal plan. There is, how¬ 
ever, one peculiarity: the lower cella has not the usual niche to the right 
in the entrance corridor. Instead of that there is a deep niehe above the 
entrance with an interc'al between the covering slabs of the lintel from 
which hostile persons entering below could be cfTectively attacked. 

The upper cella repeats the plan of the lower with the same normal 
arrangement of niches and a window looking S.S.E. The wide outwork 
platform in front was probably calculated to have its own strategic 
advantages. The material of construction is the volcanic ' limestone' 
which is so comman in the whole of the Abbasanta plateau. 

The N^raghe Fifrtrtss of N^ssm near Paulilatim. 

In view of the dominating importance attained by Nuraghi like that 
of Voes or s’Aspru or Ai|^ over wide tracts of country one is bound to 
w-onder whether the folk of the prehistoric town-ships n'cr came into 
collision with the local over-lords. 

Considerations of this kind are apt to be a;vakened by strategic 
arrangements like that of Nossiu shown in Fig, 4. 

This curious fort is situated about thirty-five minutes north of 
Faulilatino and an equal distance to the left of the high road from 
Paulilatino to Abbasanta. It lies in the midst of the level, only slightly 
undulating plateau country of volcanic origin, partly bush-land or prairie 
thicket, partly meadow-land, field, and forest, which extends all the way 
from Dualche In the north-east to Bauladu south-westward towards the 
lowland plain ofOristano. 

The immediate environment of this singular monument is a labyrin¬ 
thine maze of sunny meadow, darkling thicket and shadowy woodland. 
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Dreamy distant vistas allure the eye, and if one is not quite certain of one's 
orientation all the time it is much more easy to get to the spot ivith a guide 
than to get away from it without one. 



Fm. 4.—NetAi:; II a FoRTmas^ of Nossie. 


The whole locality is heaped with stones which group themselves 
together in cairns here and there in a way which makes one suspect at 
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once the presence of a Nuraghe town. In the midst of this wilderness of 
stones and lost as it were in an opening of the ma^y thicket country lies 
concealed the dong forgotten towered fortress of which we speak. 

As Is evident from the Ground Plan shown in Fig. 4 what we have 
here is not a Nuraghe hi the ordinary sense of the name but a strongly 
fortified quadrangular citadel of irregular rhomboidal shape, with a massive 
round tower at each corner. The centre of the whole in this ease is not 
the main ground floor beehive chamber which forms the true heart of 
evcr>^ Nuraghe, but an open square or quadrangle Avith strong walls 
reiaembling a military barrack. The strong towers at the corners again 
arc as much reminiscent of the Nuraghe huts of any village as they 
arc of the bastions of a Nuraghc. These four towers are entered from 
within the quadrangle and each wall of that has a narrow doorway 
of communication from wilhouL The conA^enfence of a doorway on every 
side was meant to facilitate the hasty retreat of the inhabitants into the 
citadel from all quarters of the surrounding toAvn in case of sudden need. 
It will be obser\'ed that in each instance the doonvay is not placed halfway 
along the Avail to which It belongs but Avlthin convenient reach of one 
of the towers and to the right of the tower, looking outwards toivards an 
approaching enemy. The object of this location and distribution of the 
doorways was to secure advantage of the enemy's shieldless and exposed 
right side on any attempt to enter the citadel by force. 

It will be noticed that outside the west wall of the building are indicated 
the probable remains of a second strong Avail with a bastion at either 
end masking the corresponding toAvers of the fortress on this side- This 
second Avail is very apparently a later addition. It wnll further be observed 
that towards the north limit of the quadrangle arc traced the outlines of tAvo 
Nuraghe huts, and to Judge by certain indications there may have been 
others within the area. At any rate there is sulhcicnt space ivithin the 
enclosure to harbour many women and children of the town, and It is 
probable that the protection of these in times of danger was the chief 
function of our citadel 

So far as we know as yet there was no Nuraghe castle al all about 
to which the town could be regarded as subjected. 

Can ive go the length then of conjecturing that in the Bronze Age 
of Sardinia there were villages and townships which were not under the 
tutelage of the local chiefs of the Xuraghi? In that case a citadel like 
that of Nossiu would have been a very natural means of self-defence 
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against the incursions of neighbouring local chiefs^ We must not forget 
that little more than half an hour away to the north-eastward ruled 
the potent lord of Losa, whose great Niiraghe castle with its massive 
bastions and outworksj is a prominent feature in the landscape for many 
miles around. 

The rise to domination over whole wide regions of Nuraght like those 
of Voesn s'Aspriij and Losa affords food for reflection. Such domination 
could hardly have been-established without considerable repression of 
opposition on the part of local chieftains. Could the chief of Losa, it may 
be asked i ever have risen to such power in the land as is reflected in the 
mighty additions to his castle, with no harm whatever to other local 
chieftains ? It may have been part of the cunning policy of the lords of 
Losa to bring the neighbouring townships under their direct sway. And 
could this ever have been done expeditiously e.^cept at the expense of the 
independent local chiertains? But to deprive a township of Its natural head^ 
even under prim it I ve condition s^ is to sow the first seeds of future revolt 
and the attainment of communal independence. It is the attainment if not 
the primitive possession of such independence that would best explain the 
phenomena presented by townships with citadels of a civic characier like 
that of Nossiu of which we have been speaking. 

The rcck-ati Ddmen T&mb &f Maom 

The monument we have last described has taken us away from our 
original sphere of explorations and the actual order of discovery. 

\Vc now return to Nulc on the verge of the Bitti upland tow^ards 
Benetutti, From Nule one descends toivards Bcnetiitti by a precipitous 
gorge of massive granite boulders either by the steep bridle path or along 
the winding carriage road. Some little distance below the village one 
leaves the high road and skirts along the left flank of the gorge by a 
narrow footpath* The path begins to leave the gorge behind, winds In 
and out among the boulders^ ascends somew^bat across a sort of saddle, and 
then descends into difTcrent country. Steep pasture land or meadowy knolls 
and hollows alternate here with coppices and woodland on the bouldcry 
heights. 

On a sunny knoll with bushes of Icntisk and wild olive one leaves u[xjn 
one's right the much ruined Giant's Tomb of Scorra Voes. Aw’a^* in the 
distance still further to the right across the saddle and lost on its gigantic 
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mass of granite bontdcra stands the Kuraghti of Sisine comnnanding thn 
gorge and having vvithin its ken the verge of the upland towards Kolc 
as well as the lowland country as far as Nuraghe s^Aspru and the plain of 
Siana beyond. Descending still along a spur of the foot-hills among the 
rounded knolls one skirts the south slope of one of these. Here at a 
distance of only about twenty minutes south of Benetutti we are shown, 
peeping out from a thick growth of Icntiskp the rock-cut dolmen tomb 
of Maone shown in 1 % IIL Rig. 2. 

The tomb was of a singular and very interesting character. The 
description of the tomb given at Nule and of the great slab that covered it 
bad led me to expect a monument of the dolmen type. In reality it turned 
out to be neither properly speaking a doirnen nor a rock-cut tomb but a 
curious combination of both- 

What we see In the picture is a large cover-slab showing a grotto-like 
interval below it. A great cover-slab of this kind Is a feature of every 
dolmeUp In the case of a dolmen tomb this cover-slab forms the roof of a 
small rectangular (sometimes roughly elliptical] chamber^ whose walls 
usually consist of upright slabs planted In the ground^ on which the 
cover-slab of the roof is supported. In the best constructed dolmens of 
advanced type the walls consist of four of these vertical slabs, one shorter 
one at either end and a larger one at cither side. Several dolmens of this 
advanced kind arc known in the neighbouring island of Corsica. The 
range of these ideally constructed dolmens h a very wide one not only in 
Europe but in North Africa and In Asia as far aheld as the Deccan in 
India. Mere usually, however, the sides consist not of one but of a series 
of such slabs. Of this more ordinary kind a beautiful example is that at 
Fontanaccia in South Corsica, shown in PI. IV, Fig. 

At first sight our tomb of Maone looks like such a dolmen as the 
Corsican one half burled in the earth. On going inside^ however, and on 
closer inspection wq find that the tomb, instead of being a cella w'ith 
vertical slabs, is partly hewn into the sloping rock, partly built up above 
with rough coursed masonry, on the top of which rests the cover slab. 
This curious hybrid method of construction comes out very clearly in the 
Section of the tomb showm in Fig, 5, The masonry whose function it is to 
support the cover-slab extends in front and behind beyond the rock-out 
part of the tomb. 

* After MortilEelfe ScirNii/tpKi ixL fL XT. 1. 
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Thss rock-cut part of the chamb<!T itselfp however ^ is rectangfular in 
shape, as appears from the Ground P3 an (Fi^. 5 )" ^ ndccdT if 'V'o coucei ved a 
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■dolmen tomb as being hewn entirely into a face of rock instead of being 
built with slabs we should have a true rectangular chambet tomb. Of such 
chamber tombs there are many examples in Sardinia. These go under the 
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popular name of Domus de Gianas and will receive some illustration 
presently. 

Our tomb of Maonc has, in front of the cclla and at a higher ie^el, a 
small chamber narrowing towards the entrance which is not entirely 
covered by the roof slab. This feature is absent in the true dolmen, but 
an antccella of which it seems to be remitiiscent is usually present in the 
rock^ciit chamber tomb. The little antecella in its turn introduces the 
necessity for a second cover-slab above in rront in contradiction again with 
the true character of the dolmen type of tomb. This slab is not now in 
position, but it may be the one lying in front of the tomb and shown in 
the illustrations. 

The ro(k-att Ckamber Tomb of £ Abba Bogada Jtear Ovedda. 

A quaint (and rather droll) example of a rock-cut chamber tomb of 
the kind referred to is that of s’Abba Bogada near Ovodda shown in 
PI. IV, Fig. 2, The Plan and Section will be found in Fig. 14 (below). 
It lies on a bare slope with moor and boulders at a distance of three- 
quarters of an hour to the east of Ovodda. The entrance to the tomb, 
hewn out of an enormous mass of granite boulder, appears below in the 
picture. This entrance is like a sort of shallow porch to the tomb. In 
the back wall of it is a narrower rectangular opening into the cclla of the 
tomb behind. This cella is usually rectangular in shape and wider than it 
is deep. In the present case, however, the cella Is quite irregular in shape 
as if the hewer had been prevented from carrying out the normal plan by 
the unexpected occurrence of fissures in the rock. The entrance to such a 
tomb would have been masked by a slab fitting into it like a door. The 
narrower rectangular aperture at the back of this entrance reminds one of 
the portal hole which is so characteristic a feature of the Tombs of the 
Giants. 

The monster-like finish to the tomb above looks like a sort of 
grotesque by-play of the fairies or Gianas but b really the work of nature 
helping out the men of eld with wilder fancies of her oivn. 

The Dolmen of Su Covtecu^ 

Returning now from this digression to the tomb of Maone the features 
that really interested us in its case were those in which it diflered from a 
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true rock-cut chamber tomb like that described, its cover-slab we found 
to be ^ true dolmenic characteristic and it m particular afforded hope that 
monuments of the dolmen type would turn up elsewhere In out of the way 
corners of Sardinia. As we shall sec this was not a hope that failed. 

Crossing the plain of Campo di Sian a towards the west and ascending 
gradually among the foot-hills one arrh'cs in less than three hours at the 
village of Bultei. Behind the village is a great barrier of mountains called 
locally the Monte. On the other side of that is primeval forest descending 
to pleasant valleys. Between two of these valleys is a sunny meadow, 
with great ilex and cork trees, called Sas Prigionas, 

We ascend into the meadow from a dell of the forest on the south¬ 
east side near ivhere to the left appears a small mass of boulders on a 
knoll with trees^ We pass the boulders, and wonder whether they are 
natural Wc cross the meadow in the same direction past some enormous 
cork trees towards what we were really brought to see : the Giants' Tombs 
of Sas Hrigionas. 

While busy there a passing shepherd who from curiosity had paused to 
see what wc were after casually remarked: There," pointing to the 
boulders ivc had passed^ ** is another tomb." Wc went at once to see. It 
was a dolmen ! 

The dolmen tomb of Su Coveecu lies less than a minute away, across 
the meadow^ from the Giants^ Tombs of Sas Prigionas we had Just left. The 
tomb is situated on a rounded knoll (that already mentioned) sloping 
gradually on all sides towards the meadow of cork trees except to south¬ 
east and south, where it is thickly shaded with trees and where the fall 
towards the bottom of the lovely wooded valley of Sa Figu is rapid and 
sometimes precipitous. To the east is the forest country of the mountains 
we had descended on our way. 

To the westward the valley of Sa Figu, merging with that of 
Sa Menta which bounds our meadow on the other side, becomes ever more 
gentle and idyllic towards the ivest, while beyond are distant vistas as far 
as the uplands of Bonorva and Toralba. 

Three minutes to the westward lies the ruined Nuraghe of Sa Figu 
with its thick covering of tall ilex trees. 

Giving to the deep shade on the south side it was impossible to get a 
good photograph of the tomb. It has thus been all the more fortunate 
that Mg R G, Newton, who accompanied me, was able to make careful 
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pUn£ and sections of the monument Fig. 6 (above) gives the Ground 
Plan of the tomb. 

From this ground plan it is clear that what we have before us is a very 
ad\’*arLced type of dolmeiL It is larger than the rectangular variety current 
in CoTsicap which was illustrated in PL Fig. i. It is in fact a dolmen 
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on the point of becoming elongated into a so-called Tomba di Gigante. 
It is thus a transitional type and in this consists its exceptional interest. 
The tomb is fairly well preserved but the enormous cover-slab in granite is 
broken in two in a direction corresponding to the axb of the cclla. This 
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h said by a local shepherd, Giovanni Pietro Mameli, to liavc been the work 
of lightning in a thunderstorm which occurred ten years ag^o. 

The tomb has evidently been ransacked more than once by treasure- 
hunters and these are responsible for the ruin about the entrance and for 
the removal of the portal slab. The cella itself is in good condition and 
the orthostattc slabs of its right and left walls^ as well as the back slab, arc 
more or less in their position. These supported the great cover-slab The 
middle slab of the left hand wall of the cella is missing. 

Behind are the foundation remains of an apse-like wall of enclosure^ 
This, conceived as continued along towards the front on either side of the 
walls of the cella, is, as we shall soej a characteristic feature of the so- 
called Tombs of the Giants. 

But here we must be on our guard. The feature in question is not an 
intrusion on the dolmen traceable to collusion with the architectural 
construction of the Tomba di Gigante, conceived as an alien tyi>e of tomb, 
but an intrinsic element in its structure which occurs in environments 
where the Tombs of the Giants do not exist. In one case of a true 
dolmen known to me in North Corsica the wall of enclosure in question in 
coursed masonry’' is clearly present in circumstances which absolutely 
exclude any such collusion. Thus we Ivave rather to conceive the process 
of architectural development as one In which the wall of enclosure 
referred to was a feature of the dolmen at a period when In Sardinia 
there were not as yet any Tombe di Gigante. And when in course 
of time the Tomba di Gigante emerged as a result of the gradual 
elongation towards the front of a simple dolmen cella the wall of enclosure 
lengthened naturally with the cella itself. 

The dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu shows this process of elongation in 
its \ery beginning. Unless the cover-slab is really broken away at its 
east end, a second slab is needed here to cover the front part of the cella. 
This second cover-slab is never present in a pure type of dolmen likfc 
those of Corsica. 

Fig. 6 A A, gives a Long Section of the tomb from w^cst to east^ with 
an Indication in dotted lines of the amount required to be added to enable 
the roof-slab to cover the whole cella. 

Fig, 6, BB is a Cross Section taken near the back and showing the 
orthostatic back slab, the right and left cella slabs next it, and the cover- 
slab above in their relation to eacli other* 
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The cover-rilab and the back slab of the cel la are of granite. The 
other slabs in position are of a red-brown stone called locally ■ pietra di 
cantone/ which looks like granite altered in consistency through volcanic 
action. 

The tomb is oriontated toAvards the east and this is an orientation for 
which the dolmen type of sepulchre in different parts of the Mediterranean 
including Corsica may be said to have a preference. 

T/t£ T&mbs of Giants Sas Prigwnas, 

With the experience gained at the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccti let us 
now return across the meadow to the Giants' Tombs of Sas Prigionas* 
The tombs are situated on a low knoll called Sas Frigionas on the north 
verge of the meadow towards the valley of Sa Mcntan Part of this knoU 
with the artificial mound marking the larger of the two tombs appears in 
PI. V, Fig, I looking north-^vest. A prominent feature here is the high slab 
to the left in the picture which formed the end slab of the left wing of the 
frontal semicircle. The frontal semkircle in question forms a characteristic 
clement in the structure of these tombs of which I shall speak later. PI. 
\\ Fig. 2 gives a view of the tomb looking east The aperture in front 
to the left is a later entrance into the back of the cella made probably 
by the treasure hunters and now used as a convenient doorway into the 
tomb which sometimes serves as a pig-sty, sometimes as a shelter of the 
shepherds from the storm. The tomb so far as can be seen is entirely built 
of the red-brown stone of the district called ' pietra di cantone." The 
orientation of the front is towards the east soulh-east. 

The arrangement of the tomb will be best understood by reference to 
the Ground Plan shown in Fig. 7 (left above). Here if we take into account 
only the cella and its wall ofcnclosurc with the apse-like arrangement behind 
We cannot but be struck by the strong resemblance to the simpler dolmen 
tomb of Su Coveccu we have just left. It is in short the tomb of Su 
Coveccu over again in an enlarged edition, with its cella and wall of 
enclosure very much elongated and with a whole series of covcr-slabs, 
instead of the single cover-slab of the dolmen. If wc conceived the 
dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu as a family sepulchre used for repeated 
burials extending over several generationsi we could easily imagine the 
necessity for the gradual lengthening of its cella in one direction in such a 
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way as to produce a type of monument quite like the Giant's Tomb of Sas 
Prigionas. This was what actually took place. And accordingly the 
dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu represents typologically a eery early phase in 
the organic process of architectural development by which the prlmitii’c 
dolmen type of sepulchre became gradually transformed in Sardinia into 
the Tomba di Gigante. 

But at Sas Prigionas we have the process of transformation already 



Fig. 7,—The Tohss of tiiS Giants or SAS I’hoionas. 


at a very advanced stage in development. Not only is there the 
extraordinary multiplication of the cover-slabs necessitated through the 
lengthening of the tomb but we have besides a very Interesting trans¬ 
formation in the construction of the eclla itself. 

At the stage in development represented by the dolmen tomb of 
Su Coveccu the walls of the cella, as we have seen, are constructed by 
means of slabs fixed \T;ftically in position and on these the cover-slab 
or system of cover-slabs rests directly. By the time to which the great 
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tomb of Sa3 Prigtonas belongs, tlie cover-slabs rto longer rest on the 
orthostatic slabs of the cella but on an intervening structure of coursed 
inasonrj'. This arrangement will be best understood by reference to the 
internal Long Section AA of the cella shown in the right division 
of Fig^ 7^ Here in a long row appear below the tall orthostatic slabs 
of dolmenic origin which form the lowest course in the internal con¬ 
struction of our now transfomned cella. On these rest two lines, with a 
partial third row within the entrance of rough coursed masonr>\ It will 
be observed that each succeeding course is shallower than the one below it. 

Further^ however^ this coursed masonry itself docs not have its faces 
vertical but splayed in such a way that the two walls of the cella approach 
each other above on the principle of the so-called false arch. This comes 
out very clearly in the Cross Section BB shown below to the right (in Fig» 
7), Through this method of construction a double advantage is gained- 
The cella is increased in height and the narrowing of the cella upwards by 
reducing the internal width obviates the necessity for the wide span 
of cover-slab involved by the old dolmen tradition in the construction of 
these tombs. 

A characteristic feature In the construction of the cella taken as a 
whole is. the wall of enclosure with its apse-like curve behind. And 
this wc saw reason for regarding simply as an elongation, together with 
the cellai of a feature that was already present in the construction of the 
dolmen^ as, indeed, the example of the neighbouring dolmcTi tomb of 
Su Coveccu showed. 

In the case of many of these tombs all that noiv remains of this Avail 
of enclosure is a row usually of orthostatic slabs planted upright in the 
ground and emerging above the surface, and it is often assumed that this 
is all there ever was. Indeed, the function of this ivall of enclosure is 
u«;ually taken to have been merely to hold in the tumutus or mound 
of earth that Is assumed originally to have covered the whole cella of the 
tomb. 

What then Avas our surprise at Sas Prigionas to find that this was by 
no means the case. Here on going round behind we found that the apse 
on the north side still shoAved in position parts of three courses of rough 
ashlar masonry wdth a gradual domed curve away above towards the top 
of the cella as A%^ell as round towards the north side. This masonry 
appears in Pl. VJ- Fig. I, partly covered Avith a mass of prickly scrub. 
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After the curve behind ia passed the ashlar masonry of the lowest 
course of the apse gives place to orthostatic slab constructioii on the 
north side. In this case again it could be seen that this lowest course was 
surmounted by some kind of masonry above. The tangle of prickly scrub, 
however, is here so dense that it was only with very great difficulty 
and much zeal on the part of Mr. Newton that we were able to get out the 
details of the whole. The result appears in the North Side Elevation 
shown in Fig. 7. Here to the right is the ashlar construction of the apse 
referred to already and shown in Pl. VI. Fig, I, This, after a short 
interval in which the masonry is apparently missing, gives place left-wards 
to a lowest course of irregular orthostatic slabs. These, however, do 
not stand quite upright but have an inclination inwards corresponding 
to that observable in the ashlar construction at the end. This lowest 
course again has fitting on to it above a compact layer of polygonal slabs 
of different shapes and sizes. These alt fit on to each other and curving 
away go right up to the top, where they joined on to the similar casing 
of the off side of the cclla in the manner shown in the Cross Section BB. 

From this cross section is best understood the way in which the cella 
is masked by this covering of slabs. This covering is dotted in to indicate 
what is missing on the other side of the cella. The interval between the 
outside covering and the cclla was filled up with rubble construction 
solidified by means of clay mortar. 

The external appearance of the cclk as a whole as seen in the north 
elevation and in the long section resembles that of an inverted boat. 
And here we are reminded that it was owing to a similar keeldike 
appearance that the Naveta tombs of the Balearic Isles, with their 
analogous external construction, leceivcd their namc.^ In the Balearic 
sepulchral monuments referred to the lowest course, which is usually much 
taller tlian the ones above it. keeps up an external semblance to the 
orthostatic slabs of dolmen tradition, but the whole upper structure which 
masks the cclla is already entirely in coursed masonry. As the Giant s 
Tomb of Sas Prigtonas also turns out to have the coursed masonry 
represented in the external construction of its apse, as well as in the cella, 
the difference referred to can hardly be regarded as an essential one. 
Thus the Tombe di Gigante of Sardinia turn out to have an affinity in 

’ Comptuc Beiienbcijer, * Vmgi«Jliehltielii! Bttuwerlce tier ItalcArvn,* in ZrituK /. 
t$Q7, 616, FiEi. See atm Afernma , ™l. ii- fate. 3 , PP- **-1 repnoi. 
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construction with the Naveta tombs of the Balearic Isles which, as the 
important example of Sas Prigionas shows us, goes much deeper than 
mere external resemblance. 

Can we go a step further and say that the affinity in construction 
is to be traced back to a common origin in the dolmen type of tomb? 
We have already seen that the wall of enclosure was, with other features, 
a bond in common between our tomb and the dolmen sepulchre of 
Su Coveccu. The question now then is Avhether already at the stage of 
development represented by the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu the wall of 
enclosure of which there is evidence there really masked the whole of the 
cel la, as was the case with the Giant's Tomb of Sas Prigionas. 

But the Tombe di Gigantc have one very characteristic feature which, 
so far as my own experience hitherto goes, is not present in the case of the 
dolmens of Sardinia^ and is likewise absent in the Naveta tombs of the 
Balearic Isles, though elsewhere in West Europe its occurrence has a 
range which extends from Spain in the south to England^ Ireland* and 
Scotland in the north. 

This IS the frontal ^micirclc arrangement shown in the Ground Plan 
(Fig. 7). Its structure consists essentially in a prolongation cutsIdCf to 
right and left, of the cella wall and the parallel wall of enclosure on either 
side in such a way as to sweep round in the form of a concave curving 
wing flanking the entrance on both hands. The ends of these wings are 
Finished ofT by means of a transverse orthostatic slab. The appearance of 
the whole as it looks to one approaching the entianee to the tomb will best 
be realized by reference to the restored Front Elevation shown in Fig. 7. 
Here on either side of the small portal hole which communicates with the 
cella within i$ the curving row of orthostatic slabs which form the lowest 
course, in front as behind, of the frontal semicircle. The remaining 
construction above this in front and behind, which is almost entirely 
missing in the present case, ha,s to be conjectured from analogies'elsewhere 
as consisting of rough course^d masonry curved away towards the top, 
front, and back in a manner analogous to that of the wall of enclosure of 
the cella. 

The transverse end slab of the left wing of the frontal semicircle is 
in fiosition ; that of the right wing is missing. 

The portal hole, in the centre of the frontal semicircle^ Into the cella 
and lying in the axis of that, is a charaeterlstlc feature of these tombs 
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^vhkh 13 never ab^scnt. It is a traditional inheritance from the dolmen 
which in one form or another exhibits this opening over a wide area of 
distribution in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

What then was our surprise in exploring the interior of the cella to 
find at the east or entrance end of the north Avail of this a second aperture 
forming a feature of the tomb such as wc had never seen anywhere before 
in Sardinian Thb aperture as it appeared to us from the interior of the 
cella is best understood by reference to the Long Section A A shown in 
Fig 7. As the ground plan shows, the aperture in question goes out 
transversely across the interval betAveen the cella Avail and the north wall 
of enclosure in such a Avay as just to clear the end of this at the point 
at vvluch it curves away round to form the back wail of the right AV'ing of 
the frontal semicircle. The aperture, which narrows outwards, is masked 
externally by the first back slab of the frontal semicircle at this point in 
such a Avay that, looked at from the outsiden its presence could not be 
suspected. 

In presence of this curious secret entrance Ave may perhaps assume 
that the small portal hole in front may have been used for ritual obser¬ 
vances by the family to whom the tomb belonged, assembled to commem¬ 
orate the dead Avith feasts in the area of the frontal semicircle. In that 
case access to the tomb at times of burial may have been for a long time 
through simple removal of one of the cover-slabs above. And it is only in 
course of time, as the external construction of such tombs became more 
and more massive and the cella narrowed more and more above, that we 
can concetire the invention of a device for concealment like llic masked 
entrance Ave have just described. 


Sas 2. 

In front of the right iving of the tomb we have just described is a 
second Tomba di Gfgante of smaller si^e and not nearly so well preserv'ed 
as the other. The Ground Plan of this i$ shown in Fig+ 7. 

The cella Avails of the tomb so far as visible arc in coursed masonry*. 
All the covcr^slabs of this arc gone. The front ortho.static slabs of the 
frontal semicircle are in position. The back ones, except some of those of 
the left w'ing, have been removed. Of the Avail of enclosure nothing is 
visible except a row of slabs to the right of the cella. 


/ 
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The tomb is construtited in the s?iine red-brown local stone as the 
other. The orientation is somewhat mere towards the south-east. 

This tomb has to be regarded as belonging to the same family or to 
the same kin as the larger tomb. It is possibly of somewhat later date and 
may have been bnilt to supplement the other. 


T/tc Lud&sii. 

In a paper read al the British School in the spring of 1908 and 
since published in Ausmin^ yo). iii. pp. 18^48 I have somewhat in detail 
gone into the question of the relation of the Tombs of the Giants to the 
Nuraghi of Sardinia. 1 on that occasion sought to make the conclusion 
seem reasonable that the so-called Tombs of the Giants were really the 
great family mausolea of the local chiefs Avho inhabited the Nuraghi and 
ruled over the J^uraghi villages. 

In this connection it is ititeresting to note the fact that just tw’O 
minutes to west-north-w'estward of the tombs of Sas Prigionas is a great 
barrier of red-brown rock stretching south into the meadow. Into this 
w'cre built the strong foundations of the Nuraghc of Ludosii. The Nuraghe 
is much ruined and nothing at all is visible of it now' from the standpoint 
of the tombs. One would indeed never suspect its c.'dstcnee did one not 
get round to the opposite side of the rock barrier and ^e remains of the 
low^est courses of the circular chamber fitted into the massive boulders- 

7V/tf Ciaffi/ T<?rfih G&roHita. 

Goronna is a level w^ooded hill half an hour distant west^vard of 
Paullktino. The hill is just high enough to have commanded once 
upon a time the ma?y plateau country of coppices and meadow^ but 
it Is thickly w^ooded now' with wild oak and olive and a dense undergrowth 
of luxurious kntisk and other scrub. Great boulders of the local volcanic 
stone show out among the lenlisk thickets and the solemn shadows 
of the w'oods give the place a wild and sequestered appearance with the 
level mazy country of the plateau only appearing in distant vistas. 
There is a sort of local spring in autumn that lingers about the spot, 
and the sylvan glades, green once again, are now' gay with golden 
buttercups, tall Sardinian daislesj and other blossoms that love sequestered 
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nook^. The deep shadows of the woodland * the thickset coppices that 
screen the view, the touch of local spring, all help to give the spot an air 
of haunted seclusion all its own. 

In this sequestered spot, so grand and yet so lonely in its aloofnesSj 
lie side by side the two great Giants^ Tombs of Goronna. In all the 
wide mastes of the level woodland country there is no spot like this 
and no tombs like these, 

FL VL Fig 2 gives a view of the front of the southern, the more 
important, of the two tombs looking west,^ In the centre is the great 
portal slab, broken off above, and with the characteristic portal hole. 



Fic. —Goiosn^a (Puln of Sttg^. 


communicating with the cella, in the middle below. Kight and left are 
remains of the upright slabs which formed the lowest course of the frontal 
semicircle- FI. VIL Fig. i gives a view of the remains of the cella from 
behind looking north-east 

The appearance of the remains as a whole will be best understood by 
reference to the Plan of tlic site (Fig. 8) and the detailed Plans and 
Sections (Figs. 9, lo). The monument has been sadly ruined and a great 
gap in the south side betrays the work of the treasure hunters. The lower 
half of the portal slab is still in position. It has the usual panelling in 
relief. Its appearance will be best understood by refcreTiec to the Front 

* Comtiure Pama m M ISncfij ([9aj)t PPp 253-9, Fi£, 13S ; FI. XIX. 1. 
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Elevation. All the ccver-slabs of the cdla arc gone except one near the 
front end* The right and left walls of the cella, in very tall orthostatic 
slabs helped out above with rough coursed masonry slightly splayed 
inwards, are traceable all along. Of the frontal semicircle and the w*all of 
enclosure onlj- the foundation courses arc preserved with gaps here 
and there. 






-iU lLfmlTYT>Y. 


FEP. (SDimiEKK TUMH}, 


The tomb with its imposing portal slab all in one piece, its long 
cclla, an<J its massive orthostatic and cover-slabs must have been an 
imposing monument when its great kccL-llkc mask of polygonal slabs 
or blocks was stilt intact 

Most lamentable of all has been the injury to the great portal slab. 
This was smashed above to get at the treasure supposed to be hermetically 
sealed within by means of a cement that according to local tradition could 
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not be dislingujshed from the origii^al volcanic stone. Mence the necessity 
to destroy the whole piecemeal to get at the treasure! 

The second (northern) tomb at Goronna is a twin brother to the other. 
It is of someAvhat smaller size but still of grandiose proportions. It lies 
almost alongside of the other a little to north of that and somewhat more 
towards the front as one approaches the tombs from the east* The relation 
of the two tombs to each other will be best understood by reference to the 
general Plan of the site shown in Fig. 8. 

The work of destruction here has been even more grievous than in the 
case of the other tomb. The great 
portal slab with its panels in relief has 
been entirely smashed to pieces, which 
lie all about within the frontal semi¬ 
circle. This has a great gap in its left 
;ving and yet the end slabs of both 
wings are in position. The trail of 
enclosure is almost entirely gone except 
for some foundations here and there. 

Nothing now remains of the masking 
cover of the tomb. The front part of 
the cel I a is gone. T!ie rest as sicen in 
Section A A is fairly well preserved, A 
little less than two-thirds of the cel I a 
walls, reckoning from the fronts is in tall 
orthostatic slabs helped out above Avith 
rough coursed masonr>"* So far as ap¬ 
parent above ground the back part of the 
cel I a was entirely in coursed masonry 
with the exception of the orthostatic back slab. We may have here to do 
with an addition to the tomb and this would have been more easily added 
behind than in front. Two of the cover-slabs about the middle of the 
cel la are in position but lurching. The great size and wide span of these 
taken in connection with the tallness of the orthostatic slabs in the cella 
represents^ In the case of both tombs, a strong reminiscence of dolmen 
construction. Yet notAvithstanding these archaic features the grandiose 
style of the monumental portal slabs points to that great period of the Sar¬ 
dinian Bronze Age when the civilization of the Nuraghi was in Its prime. 



/ 
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The Nuraghi of Gorenna. 

In the case of two such important tomlis as those of Goronna it was 
natural to look about for the corresponding Nuraghi to which the tombs 
could be taken as belonging. One such corLstruction in very bad condition 
had attracted our attention as we were approaching the tombs from the 
cast. The position of this is indicated on the generctl Plan of the site 
(below to the right) as occupying a sort of corner at the east edge of 
the hill. From this point the remains of a wall of circumvallation 
run in a north-westerly direction towards a second Nuraghc likewise of a 
simple but more irregular type, The wall of circumvallation runs on for 
some little distance further and then gets lost, 

It w'ould be convenient for topographical reasons to assign our two 
tombs respectively to these two Nuraghi, were it not for the simple and 
unimportant appearance of these in contrast with the grandiose and 
majestic proportions of the sepulchral inoiiuments. The real proprietors 
of these may have lived near at hand in the level country which is studded 
all over with important Nuraghi. On the other hand the hill of Goronna 
has an exceptional strategic importance owing to its isolated character and 
its wide command of the level plateau country. The two Nuraghi have 
vciy- apparently had their position chasen on pur[X)Se with a view to the 
widest ])ossiblc outlook respectively to east, north, and tvest They are 
thus essentially outlook towers and the}- must at any rate have belonged 
to the proprietors of the tombs, even if they were not the permanent 
residences of the two families. 

The Giattf s Tettth af Srtghitianu near Bautadu. 

The Giant's Tomb of Srighidanu is situated in rough up and 
down pastoral country at a distance of about twenty minutes to N.W. of 
the station of Bauladu. The locality is an out of the way hollow with 
wild olive trees about, with thickets of other scrub here and there showing 
grassy intervals between. 

The resemblance of the tomb (Plan and Elevation on Fig. ii) to that 
at Sas Prigionas previously described is apparent at a glance especially 
by reference to the Elevation. This shows remains of the ■^am e covering 
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of polygonal slabs as was cliaracteristic at Sas Prigionas. The 
tomb as a whole is, however, better preserved than the other. All the 
cover-slabs are in position, though here and there are noticeable traces of 
reaccommodation to the recent use of the tomb as a pig-sty. The right 
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and "left and back walls of the cella arc complete. The gremnd course for 
5'60 metres from the front consists of orthostatic slabs surmounted 
by false arch work for 3-4 courses. The remainder of the cella behind 
consists entirety of coursed masonry with sides approaching above, once 
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more on the principle of the false arch. Were there other evidence for it 
this alteration in the construction might favour the view that the back part 
of the tomb represents a later extension of the original plan. 

The resemblance of the covering mask to that at Sas Prtgionas has 
been already referred ta The tomb at Srighidanu, however, has a feature 
which we did not notice at Sas Prigionas. This, as seen in the Elevation, 
is a sort of stylobate of which two courses of rough ashlar masonry are 
visible on the right hand side of the tomb. On this Hie polygonal work of 
the covering mask itself rests. As the ground rises on the left hand of the 
tomb it is probable that this feature did not exist on that side. The 
likelihood of this may appear from the Cross Section BB. 

The material of construction is a local sort of grey schist-like stone 
that seems to have undergone volcanic action, and hard perforated volcanic 
stone like that so common in the district is used to hll up interstices. 

The tomb is orientated south-south-east. 


T&c Ciitnf’s Toinlt p/ Murogttada near Bauhdit. 

On the railway journey from Paulilatino to Bauladg, some distance 
before arriving at the latter station, one comes out upon a sort of saddle 
commanding the country to east and west. On this saddle are the Xuraglic 
and the Giatit^s Tomb of Muraguada, 

The Nuraghc which is but poorly preserved and has been partly cut 
into by the railway is on the right hand side on the west edge of the saddle 
just where that descends steeply into the valley. 

On the east side just on the left hand side of the line is a level space 
with a jumble of stones all about among the bushes. Among these are 
dLsccrnible the circles of Nuraghc huts. These are the poor remains of 
the Nuraghe village. 

Looking towards the south, beyond the Xuraghe village, one sees in a 
sort of open meadow space a characteristic mound covered with an over* 
growth of »ctus and lentisk. This is the Gianfs Tomb of Muraguada. 
A nearer view of this looking south-west is shown in PI. VII. Fig. 2 

The tomb is in exceptionally good condition. The frontal semicircle 
was in large volcanic blocks of coursed masonry and of this parts of four 
courses and a block of the fifth and topmost course are preserved. A good 
view of the front appears in PI. VJII. Fig, i. 
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The construction of the frontal semicircle and the external faemgs of 
stone-work as well as the internal construction of the cella remind one 
strongly of the Giant^s Tomb at Sas Prigionas previously described. 




Fig, otAjnr's Tom» of MutLAccAfsA* 


What we have here is Sas Priglonas on a smaller seale but with a much 
better preserved frontal semicircle. 

The arrangement of the tomb as a whole thus requires no detailed 
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description here. It is best understocMl by reference to the Ground Plan, 
Section, and Elevations of Fig. 12, 

A general viciv of the locality looking northwards from the tomb 
towards the Ntiraghe is shown in PJ. VIII. Fig. 2. The mound of the 
Nuraghe is visible in the background towards the right just beyond 
the line where the telegraph posts indicate the railway. The thicket 
to the right of that again conceals the remains of the Nuraghe 
village. 

For all that would appear from the picture it might seem that there 
was no essential difference between the position chosen for the Knraghe 
and that selected for the tomb. There is in reality a very great difference 
indeed^ Thus if we start from the Nuraghe and try to keep in view 
its outlook to east and west we find that the chief points of vantage 
disappear one by one as we approach the tomb. For example, an 
important Nuraghe away down to eastward in the Pranu districtp which 
IS ver^^ distinctly visible from our Niiraghej is already quite out of sight 
at the tomb. From the tomb again the important outlook westward 
doivn the Rio Bauvenu commanded by the Nuraghe entirely vanishes 
behind slightly rising ground quite near at hand^ The tomb in its quiet 
meadow is indifferent to outlook and points of vantage and the one 
consideration kept in view is that it should be well within sight and reach 
of the Nuraghe to which it belongs. For the Nuraghe on the other hand 
outlook and points of vantage are everything^ The considerations held 
in view are entirely of a strategic character. These strategic consider¬ 
ations would have no meaning Avhatever if, as some have held, the Nuraghi 
themselves were tombs. 

Were the Nuraghe of Muraguada a monument of a scpukhtal 
character we may be sure it would have been as indifferent to such 
strategic considerations as the tomb near by which belongs to it. In that 
case all real reasons would have vanished for placing it just where it is on 
the saddle. It is on the west edge of this so as to have the greatest 
control possible of that sleep side. At the same time it is just at that 
point of the saddle where it can have the completest view down the valley 
to eastward without sacrificing its points of vantage on the west side. 
Considerations like these in the most varying circumstances have 
always some play or other wherever we have to do with a Nuraghe and, 
except by chance, are always as invariably absent in the case of tombs. 
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Through them the strategic character of the Nuraghi is placed in the 
clearest possible lights 

The r&ck-oit Gtati^s Tmitd of 

We cannot take leave of the Tombs of the Giants without illustrating 
yet another ver^' curious momimcnt of the same class. This is the 
rock'Cut Giant*s Tomb of Molafii near Sassari shown in PL [X. F'ig. i* 

The tomb Is a few paces up the left side of a bare little limestone 
valley descending eastward to its exit just alongside of the station of 
Molahi. 

A glance at llie picture will make it dear that what wc have here 
is the frontal semicircle and portal of a Giant's Tomb carved out of the 
face of the limestone rock instead of being built by hand. The wings 
right and left of the frontal semicircle and the portal in the centre with 
its curved gable above are faithfully reproduced. 

The essential diflTerence in ail this arrangement is that instead of the 
small portal hole below of the Tombs of the Giants wc have here a high 
doorway^ narrowing somewhat above like those of the Nuraghi^ which 
must have been closed by a special slab of atone. This slab itself may have 
had the customary portal hole cut into its bottom. The greater size of 
doorwayp has, howevetp been gained much more by deepening below than 
by heightening above. In the upper direction it stops short at the cross 
panel which forms the base of the gable. 

The appearance of the interior of the tomb ivill be best understood by 
reference to the Ground Plan (Fig. 13). Here on passing the short 
entrance corridor i,ve have the interior widened into a rectangular cel la 
going lengthwise into the rock and arched above in a way which seems to 
imitate rather the exterior than the interior of a Giant's Tomb.* 

On either hand and behind is a low' seat-like ledge and the long 
narrow' rectangular interval which forms a sinking between the right and 
left ledges is the feature of the cclla which ha^i the strongest remiit- 

* Tlltfie CoaiMilttasioni At® Ubeassed in vomt. delall in my paper canliiliuled ia iiL 

190s* 1S-4S. 

^ Thii tamb has pnbliihcd by M. FfAn^ots f ri aT 

xitTiii. Jfij.-S+ for the sAhe of the Plans and Swiians mode by Mr. O- Ncwion ] venliai® lo 

mil attcnlioD U3 the odc^'. 

* for ihu the Cross SectLOn BB. 
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iscence in plan of the interior of an ordinarj* tom&a di GigitnU, The slight 
bulging out in the middle is a characteristic of many of these tombs. 

The relation of facade to cel la is well brought out in the long 
Section AA. 

The special interest of this curious sepulchral monument consists in 
the following factIt is an adaptation to limestone country of a type of 


■■«i»li n » * - i— - I i Mfxus 



Fig. tj,— Rock-cut Giakt's Toms of 


tomb which is most at home in regions of Sardinia where nature provides 
ready to the hand of the builders the great slabs which are so character¬ 
istic a feature in the construction of the Tombs of the Giants^ The soft 
porous limestone which prevails in the whole region of Sassari yields no 
natural slabs of this kind. When worked again it breaks up so readily 
that no slabs of any size are conveniently obtainable from it. On the 
other band it is as easily scooped out into subterranean chambers as it Is 
difficult to plane away into slabs that would be satisfactory for construc- 
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tions requiring great resistance to pressure frorn above* Konce the 
adaptation to special circumstances presentee! to us by tl^e rock-cut Giant's 
Tomb of Molafa, 

That indeed the tomb of Molafii h not singular of its kind in this 
limestone country is shown by the fact that near tlic nexit station of St. 
George on the same line to Alghero there is a second rock-cut Giant's 
Tomb which externally and so far as its fa-^ade is concerned is quite like 
the one at Molafa,^ 

Internally, however, this tomb is of rounded shape and here wc arc 
bound to suspect collusion with the circular typer of chamber of the 
NuraghL Such collusion would only be natural in view of the intimate 
relation of the two sets of monuments to each other.* 


Tlte of Perd^hiftgn near Aas^is^ 

Throughout our explorations in Sardinia we always kept in mind the 
possibility of coming upon tombs of the dolmen type. None of these had 
as yet turned up in the plateau of Abbasanta, and accordingly with hope 
of better luck, wc withdrew to the sequestered regions of the mountains 
about Austis towards Gennargentu. 

My own desire to try this mountain region had been strengthened by 
our previous good fortune in the elevated country of Sas Prigionas behind 
Bultei. Besides it is a usual experience to find that the remote pastoral 
uplands are kinder to early monuments of a simple type than the cultivated 
plains and lowlands. 

The village of Austis lies concealed in the mountain forests, and 
emerging from these on to the more pastoral uplands to left of the high 
road to Ov^odda, one comes in half an hour to the site of Perdalunga shown 
in PI IX. P1g. 2. The hilly country that ap|>cars in the picture is covered 
with tall heather and bracken and there are every^vhere about great 
thickets of arbutus and other scrub. The monument itself that we were 
shown here took us somewhat by surprise. The description by our guide, 
Giuseppe Sanna, of a great slab made us expect a dolmen and it was not 
that, though it looked very like one from the distance. What we saw on 
eomJjig nearer seemed at first sight only the poorly preserved cclla of an 
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^ Prik.bai(^, /jf, tir. Fig. tl. 


* Compare Fr^ctiflCt iW. 154-5- 
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onJinaiy Tomba di Gigantet and yet on closer mspection we found again 
that it was not that. What wo had before us was really a ver^’’ curious 
transitional type of tomb that had originally started as a dolmen and later 
on had been lengthened in one direction so as to look like the cel la of a 
nidimentaTy Giant’s Tomb. 

The picture shows the tomb looking west along the cel la to its back 
end. This is formed of a natural block of the local granite hewn away to 
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a vertical face in front 50 as to form 
the back wall of the cel!a. This block 
is surmounted bj' the fragment of a 
large horissontal slab in granite which 
originally covered the whole of the 
back part of the cella. This back 
part of the cella was our dolmen, and 
it was as a dolmen that the tomb 
originally started its existence. 

. This will become clear by refer¬ 
ence to the Ground Plan and Sections 
shown in Fig. 14 Cabove> In the 
ground plan appear the massive block 
that forms the back of the cella and 
above this the fragment of the great 
cover-slab. On each side ate two 
orthostatie slabs which form the right 
and left walls of a simple celia. Then 
come, separated from each other, the 
fragments of an orthostatic slab which 
went right across and closed the 


original cella on the «»st side. Traces of a straight vertical cutting 
in its lower half shown in Section BB would indicate the presence of the 
usual portal hole through this entrance slab. There can be hardly 
any doubt that we have here the tomb in its original dolmen form and 


that the great cover-slab originally came as far as the entrance slab 
as indicated in Section AA,' The next section of the tomb is wider on 
the south side and this w'idening would indicate a later dolmen burial 


' ■nic himte of Perd* Lutvjja appikd to ib« tomb must bo «HiD«ctcd with u time when the 
great CdVirr-Elmb vtns ftiK % nlact^ 
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orkntated north-Muth. This widening is represented by two upright slabs 
on the south side. From this point eastwards in the direction of the 
front the cel la narrows to somewhat less than its original width at the 
back end. This narrowed part may again indicate a later addition. 

With the exception of the fragment, still in position^ of the dolmen 
cover-slab at the back end of the tomb, all the cover-sJabs have 
disappeared. Of the wall of enclosure there are only obscure remains 
of foundation on the right hand side towards the front. There is no trace' 
of a frontal semicircle, and considering the very archaic character of the 
tomb it is probable there never was one. It will also be remembered that 
the dolmen tomb at Sas Frigionaa showed no trace of a frontal semicircle. 
Our tomb also started its existence as a dolmen, and as this was 
apparently added to piecemeal at a tater time it is difficult to conceive the 
presence^ even in a rudimentary form, of frontal wings, whose position 
would have had to be shifted again and again. 

Outside the dolmen part of the tomb there is no certain indication 
now' on the surface of a wall of enclosure^ but as that is present in the case 
of the dolmen of Su Coveccu at Sas Frigionas^ and elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean, as in Corsica, it is safer to assume that this has disappeared 
in the present case. 


T/u D&lnun qf m 

After a heavy rainstorm at Sarulo the good luck we had had at 
E^erdalunga began to smile again upon us at Olzai with the tranquilliKing 
sunbeams of a true St* Martinis summer* 

Au,‘3ti,‘3j Ovodda, and GaTOis these are the sequestered villages of the 
forest and the mountains. Sarule on its airy slope has a wide-eyed vision 
westward once again upon the great plateau of Abbasanta as far as the 
Nuraghe of Santa Barbara and Macomcr* Olzai lies quietly loiv at the 
foot of the mountains in a land of pastoral valleys with only glimpses of 
the wider west and a grand barrier of jagged mountains to the south. 

In this pleasant valley country three hours distant westward from 
Olzai is the scene shown in the picture of Fk X. Fig, j, and the Dolmen of 
s'Enna sa Vacca* 

At Olzai we had had the good luck to fall in with the communal 
secretary and the village curate, and it was they who told us of this 
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monument describing it in language whicb^ with the special mention of an 
enormous slab, left no doubt as to its character* It was thus with feelings 
of unusual excitement we approached the spot 

We were not disappointed, as the monument in the picture will show* 
The tomb is situated on a wide grassy spur running do^vn north from 
higher ground to south* On this higher ground a little to south-west lies 
the Nuraghe of s'Enna sa Vacca, itself much ruined and of simple type. 
Here and there all about the tomb are wild olive, crab apple^ and other 
tr^s and scrub. In this summer of St. Martin after the heavj' rains there 
b a look of spring about the spot and there is a gay showr of dandelions, 
buttercups, and daisies on the meadow. 

The monument itself is of exceptional interest Like so many tombs 
of the dolmen type it is orientated with its front to the east Then there 
is the enormous cover-slab^ of granite like the rest, we had been told of in 
the village. This quite surpassed our expectations. It is over four metres 
long and three metres broad. It covers the whole cel la and as seen in ths 
picture, which gives a view looking north-west, its length extends from the 
group of trees on the left to that on the right at the entrance to the tomb. 

A view looking west towards the entrance is shown in VI X. Fig. 3. 
Here in the centre below to the right of the tree-trunk appears the portal 
hole. Above is a large gap In front, which is no doubt the work of the 
treasure hunters. So much, indeed^ of the supporting masonry has been 
removed that one wonders the enormous cover-.slab still remains in position. 
That, as one sees, lurches visibly towards the north side. It would 
probably have fallen altogether w^ere it not that the shepherds who use the 
tomb as a sheUcr from the storm have done something to repair the 
mischief propping up the slab anew. 

The construction of the monument will be best understood by refer¬ 
ence to the Ground Flan^ Scctiozis,and Elevations showm in Fig. j;* 

From the ground plan it will be seen that the tomb is of an advanced 
dolmen type with elongated cel la and wall of enclosure. 

The cella is already like that of an ordinary Giant's Tomb. That has 
orthostatic slabs below with coursed splayed masonry above. There must 
haAC been altogether from three to four courses to get up to the level of 
the under side of the cover-slab. All this comes out very' clearly in 
Section A A. The splaj'ing of the mason r)' of the cella above is shown in 
Section 15 B. The portal hole is more or less intact, but the lintel has 
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cracked through pres^-sure from above* The construction of this side b 
shown in the East Elevation. 

As the ground plan shows, there is no trace of a frontal semicircle, but 
the wall of enclosure b there traceable at inten^als all along in a double 
line of found ation-^. 





* aecn&si A. « .^ECTiOH ■ B B 



Taken as a whole, the dolmen before us is of a very advanced type, 
and the construction of its elongated cel la shows that it already possesses 
some of the characteristic features of the Tombs of the Giants, 

The special interest^ then, consists in this, that it seems to show the 
dolmen surviving into a time when there were probably Tombs of the Giants 
already in existence. 


K 
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This survival is interesting (mm another point of The tomb 

probably belonged to the Nuraghc near by^ and in that ease it is the first 
time in Sardinia that we have observed a monument of the Nuraghe class 
brought definitely into intimate and direct relation with the dolmen type 
of tomb. 

We are thus bound chronologically to go hack to a still earlier time 
when the round hut dwelling and the rectangular dolmen tomb existed 
side by side in a mutual relation that was anterior to that of the Nuraghi 
and the Tombs of the Giants. 

^4-' Ltfguh. 

The discovery of the interesting monument we have just described 
made us all the more anxious noiv to visit the Altare dc Logula which ive 
had previously heard of at Sarule. We did so now on our way back from 
Olzai. What wc had heard of w^as a monument with a great square slab, 
and in the light of this the name of altar given to the monument by the 
people seemed still more significant. Besides, who docs not know that 
monuments of the dolmen class have received the legendary name of altar 
in difiTcrent parts of the Mediterancanp for example in Corsica^ as well as 
in West Europe as far afield as [reland? We thus seemed to ourselves to 
have almost absolute certainty that we were on the point of discov^ering 
another dolmen. 

After winding aw^ay down to about forty minutes" distance to the left 
of the high road from Olzai toS^rule wc arc brought to a grassy glen all 
by itself with wild olive trees about in clumps here and there. There is 
hardly any distant view anywhere and this adds to the sense of deep 
seclusion. 

On the south slope of this sleepy hollow is a rounded knoll over- 
shadow^ed to south-westward by a hill with boulders. On the knoll the 
sun sets early and alt the place is wrapt in the gloaming at an hour when 
the wider world beyond Is still bathed in golden light. 

When we were brought to the spot, what was shown us* to our no 
small surprise, was the monument that appears in Pi XI. Fig, i. 

Here, to the left in the picture^ ia a great rectangular skb of granite 
planted upright in the ground, but now lurching forw-ard, and with a wide 
projecting panel round its edge. Then we notice the row of upright 
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granite slabs cun-lng away to th& right, and wn see at once that what we 
have before tis is not a dolmen, but the remains of a Giant'^i Tomb with Its 
portal slab and frontal semicsrcle. 

The great panelled slab itself is familiar and we saw it at Borore, 
Goronna, and elsewhere^ but with a difference. Here is lacking the char¬ 
acteristic curved gable which ought to finish the portal slab above. We 
now examine more closely the large curved slab on the ground just in front 
and sec that this is the missing gable slab* fallen face down, which 
when in position stood on edge on the top of the other. Wc thus see 
that the great portal slab, which is usually monolithic, was here worked 
out in two separate pieces. 

Herc^ then, instead of a peculiar t>^pe of rectangular portal slab what 
wc have is only a peculiarity of construction. And the tomb of s'A hare de 
Logula thus furnishes the key towards the understanding of the porta! 
construction of a whole senes of tombs which might otherwise in this 
respect be supposed to stand by themselves. Let ua take, for example, 
the Giants' Tomb ofEiddile Virras near Faulilatino shown in PL Xl, Fig. 
3 , This tomb could easily be taken to have had a simple rectangular 
portal slab with no gable above. Wc now see that in this case too the 
gable slab is missing and that what wc have is only the lower section of a 
portal worked in two pieces. 

TVa? Giants' &/ Casti^iidn 

The next picture (FI. XIL Fig, 1) will afford a further illustration of a 
Giant's Tomb with portal slab constructed in two pieces. This is the 
tomb of CasUgadu sLAItare in the bare level pastoral country below 
Maoomer towards Bororc. 

Here, prominent to the right in the picture, we see the same rect¬ 
angular slab, with the same name of a/tar^ too, as at Logula. The top of 
this slab has a narrow ledge in front projecting upward, on to which the 
base of the gable slab was meant to fit with a corresponding groove.^ This 
gable slab itself is missing. 

How the portal originally looked is shown in the Front Elevation of 
Fig. 16 (right below). 

The Ground Plan and Sections illustrate the present condition of the 

^ See Fig, ifij Scclio89 AA^ 
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tomb. The m^tenal of construction ts the grey purple volcanic stone 
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Fia. 1 ^.—Giakts' Tomb of CAiTiGAnu sWLTAfeii:, 


of the districL The tomb is orientated with its front a little south of 
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27/^ 0 / sa T^N^a sar Birori. 

At the bcgiriEiing of this paper I have said that our good luck 
accompanied us right to the end of our stay in Sardinia. And this was 
true. 

Two days before we left the island \ve were at the station of Birori 
awaiting the train. It turned out that this was late and accordingly 
I proposed to visit the Dolmen sa Perda e sAltare ^ near at hand just to 
the right of the lino as one travels towards Macomer. 

While we were ejtamining the monument a smart youth belonging to 
the station service, called Pasquale Careddu of Birori, casually remarked 
that there was a much better monument than that of the same kind in a 
field on the other side of the station. 

We could not visit the spot then but we arranged with Fasquale that 
we should come specially to visit the new dolmen with him next day- 

This w^e did ; but at that hour Fasquale w^as on duty at a crossing and 
wc were accordingly led to the spot by his smaller brother an equally 
smart boy- 

In the nortb-east comer of the field behind the station is a region 
of shallow^ volcanic boulders with stunted black thorn and briar bushes 
about and here from a little distance off the boy pointed out to us the 
dolmen shown in PI. XIl. Fig. 3 . 

The tomb turned out to be extremely interesting. It has a very 
close resemblance to the dolmen near the line on the other side of the 
station referred to already. They are like twins, as can be seen from 
the ground plan sketches of both shown above in Fig. i/- Indeed^ if we 
were in Corsica, the one would be called the House of the Ogre and the 
other the House of the Ogress. 

Of the cella three upright slabs on the south side and one on the 
north are preserved having a narrow' gap to the w'cst and a wide one on 
the north-east side. It has thus not quite so much of the cel la preserved 
as the tomb of Fcrda 3’Altan3:, but, as Fasquale had quite rightly 
remarked, its cover-slab stands level, while that of the other now lurches 
visibly towards one side. 

Of the three upright slabs on the south side it will be noticed from 

^ PabUihed hy T^trainelli in Ball Partin, xxtil (i^) aod Ttv, XXTII. 
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stands by lEscIf! Thus the enormous massive covcr*alab comes to have 
only three points of support—the mtnimum possible—and it thus stands 
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the sketch below in the picture that the middle one does not come right 
up to the under side of the cover-slah. The one on the north side again 
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poised, so to say. on three hairs. The impression thus awakened is that 
of a marvellous tour-de^forcc. But it is the legerdemain of kindly tnothcr 
nature showing us as at a glance, before the final min, the power of the 

men of eld. 

CoNchtshn. 

Our general results are to the following effeet:—We have seen 
that the people of the Nuraghi made use of a type of family sepulchre 
called the Tombs of the Gianla Montelius and others have tried to show 
that this type of tomb was derived from the more primitive dolmen. But 
the evidence for thb from Sardinia itself has hitherto been singularly 
scanty. The only dolmen at all known of in the island was the one in the 
Tanca de sa Marchesa near Birori to which reference has already been 
made. To this one example we have now been able to add an important 
series of others illustrating successive phases in the process of develop¬ 
ment by which the dolmen on Sardinian soil became gradually trans¬ 
formed into the Tfimha di Gigantt. This remained henceforth throughout 
the Bronze Age the family tomb of the people of the Nur;:^hi. 

The Nuraghi, the Tombs of the Giants, and the dolmen type of sepul¬ 
chre arc thus found in Sardinia in an ethnological connection which brings 
thc.n into one general context with the whole rest of the Middle and West 
Mediterranean as well as of West Europe as far afield as Britain and 
Norway, 

[ have talked hitherto of the ccllas of the dolmens as being rectang¬ 
ular in shape. In the present case, however, and in that of the other 
dolmen at Tanca de sa Marchesa they are an almost drcu]« ellipse. This 
can be seen from the Ground Plan sketches of both. Yet this ^uliarity 
need not surprise us, if we bear in mind the primitive juxtaposition of the 
round hut and rectangular types of tomb in Sardinia. Not only, as 
already suggested, are there dolmens of an advanced type that survive 
into a time when, as at s'Entia sa Vacca, they can be definitely correlated 
with the circular roomed Nuraghi. Wo can go a step further and say 
that this could only have been so because at a still earlier penod the more 
primitive types of dolmen tombs went alongside of the round but dwelling 
at a stage in architectural development when there were as yet no 
Nuraghi. 

In the later phases of development of which ire have positive 
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knowledge the Nuraghi and the Tombs of the Giants are m constant 
correlation to each other. We have thus to assume that at the more 
primitive time in Sardinia to which the dolmens of Birori may be taken to 
belong, the correlation of the round hut dwelling and the dolmen type of 
tomb maybe regarded 3s already established in such a definite form that 
the latter by a sort of natural process of collusion could on occasion mimic 
the shape of the former. 

When once, however, as in Sardinia, we have the mutual relations 
referred to thoroughly differentiated and established and the rectangular type 
of construction came to be definitely relegated to tomb use, the collusion 
could not so easily be in the other direction, Thus it is that while we can 
have even a circular rock-cut Giants' Tomb like the one at St. George 
near Sassari referred to already, a rectangular Nuraghe can be seen at 
once to be a phenomenon so singular as to be almost a freak. 

That we were able to discover a second circular dolmen so near at hand 
to the one already known without its existence being so much as suspected 
should be enough to show us that the rounded type of dolmen Is not an 
isolated phenomenon in Sardinia, bior alongside of the rcctaiigular type 
is its presence unknown in other regions of West Europe. Thus, for 
example, M. Francois Prichac, whg indeed cites the dolmen of Perda 
s Alt are in an analogous connection, goes on to Instance the occasional 
occurrence of such circular dolmens in France as far afield as Brittany.^ 
They arc even found in distant Ireland.^ But throughout the wide area 
of their distribution they always occur in tlie guise o*f latent phenomena 
alongside of the much more numerous class of dolmens of rectangular type. 

The area of origination of the whole process- of development may be 
taken to be represented by the .African littoral of tlic Mediterranean, 

Here again in the east directiDn we liave a type of sepulchral cel la 
reminiscent of the dolmen occurring in Egypt, where, I think, Montclius 
is right in suggesting more than an accidental resemblance between the 
type of the dolmen and the cella of the pyramid tombs. 

In Palestine it occurs again and branches northwards in this direction 
as far as the regions of the Caucasus. And it is at least significant that 
another branch of dolmen burials occurs as far away in South Asia as the 
Dcccan m (ndj^ 

3 Ikiflise. TAi af/ri/ftud, i. 14^, 147, 14^; f 
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[t may not be yet the time to seek for underlying etlinological 
connect ions over so enormously vast a field. But it must not be left out 
of account as regards the West that at a very early period after the 
last [ee Age the mildening climatic influence of the Gulf Stream must 
have been a prominent factor in favouring the rapid prepress of early 
ctvilis^ation northwards into West Europe. This progress appears in a 
striking light as compared with the tardative character of the phenomena 
of civilization in interior Europe and North Asia. The contrast faettveen 
the South of Asia and the North in this respect rests on climatic conditions 
of a kind not too remotely analogous with those that obtain for North 
Africa and West Enrope. These may have formed the real underlying 
occasion for the wide-spread distribution of the dolitien in North Africa, 
West Europe, and South Asia of which vve have been speaking 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF THE PREHISTORIC 

FERIOD IN MALTA. 

AeCAEAK [NFLUEffCE IN MaLTA, 

The remarkable clvili^^atiorks, the rcmaiiis of which have been of late 
years brought to light by excavation in Crete and the Aegaean^ were, 
as we now knoWj by no means without their influence upon the sur¬ 
rounding countries and even upon comparatively distant lands. Middle 
Minoan pottery has been found in Egyptj and ligate Minoan both there 
ajid in numerous other parts of the Mediterranean. Less obvious signs 
of Aegaean commerce and influence are frequent in many places^ and it 
is beyond all doubt that the high culture of Crete and the Aegacan 
affected much of the Mediterranean shore and islands. 

But this idea may be carried too far, and when Aegaean influence is 
called in to explain facts which have a perfectly logical explanation on 
their own soil, it has become time to protest. Albert Mayr, in his works 
on prehistoric Malta,^ has rendered an immense service to archaeolog>'. 
His description of the monuments is excellent, but, in estimating the 
position of the Maltese civilization with regard to others in the Medi¬ 
terranean and even further afield, he is, I think, misled by his overestimation 
of the strength of .Aegaean influence in the island. 

Mayr draws his evidence for this influence from a consideration of the 
architectural methods and the ornament, the religion, the plastic art^ and 
the pottery of the island. I shall take these separately and a^k how far 
the conclusions which Mayr draw's from them are justified. And be it 
noted at the outset that I have no intention of denying entirely the 
presence of Aegaean influence in Maltau All t am concerned to show 
is, that many of the features thought by Mayr to be due to such influence 

^ />|V w;. A/ar/iT, MmliK 1^1 f hereinafter V.JP } i fmf/ 

fm 1909 UM-] ; *903. pp. 536 ff. 
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may well be, and almost certainly are, of local character and origin, and 
that after these are eliminated the evidence left for Aegaean Influence is 

It must be understood what Mayr's eMact position is. After showing 
how Malta belonged to a cnlture-eircle which included Spain, North 
Africa, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, Pantellerla, and in fact the whole 
of the Western Mediterranean, he concludes:‘ It is now beyond 
doubt that the whole of this Western Mediterranean culture was strongly 
ifTected by the East and that it developed under the influence of the older 
Aegaean and later of the Mycenaean cullure.' What I wish to maintain is 
that in the case of Malta at least we have at present practically no 
evidence for so strong a statement 

(l) Are/dUciurai Mtih&ds. 

It has beer pointed out by Dt Mackenzie* that two features are 
common to virtually all the larger megalithic structures, viz. the use of a base 
course of orthostatic slabs surmounted by courses of horizontal masonry, 
and the method of roofing a space by allowing the upper courses of the 
containing walls to overlap {merfiragu»i) on the principle of the false 
arch. Now this overlapping or splayed work occurs In Malta at Hagiar 
Kim and Mnatdra and Is imitated in solid rock in one of the underground 
chambers of Halsaflieni. It is also the method used in some of the 
Mycenaean thehi or beehive tombs. From this Mayr ai^es Mycenaean 
influence in Malta,* He supports the argument* by two further statemccils, 
firstly, that the apses of the elliptical rooms with their arrangements for a 
false vault remind him of the beehive tombs, and secondly, that such 
regular orthostatic masonry as the front of the main building of Hagiar 
Kim ‘ recalls very strongly that of the Cretan palaces, and can haTdty have 
originated without Aegaean influence.' Truly this is strange reasoning! 
Is all originality to be denied to the great race which built the megalithic 
monumentsDespite all their amazing skill in designing and in dealing 
with vast masses of stone must we call in foreign aid to leach them 

I PP-- 71^5^17- 

* • Thr Tombs <4 the G»nU Biwl 'he Jfiiraehi of Ssnlini*,' from Mtmnm. rol. ii, fiiM. 3 

(p, ai of Ihe rcprifllK ‘Le Toanbo del GiESnli,’ frtrni UL 1908 , pp. iS tff. of the 
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the simplest method of roofing a space? And did this Mycenaean 
influence extend to Spain, France, and Ireland,^ where the principle 
of the false arch was also known and used ? As for the parallel with the 
Cretan palaces I confess I can imagine few things more diflercot than the 
faijade of Hagiar Kim, with its gigantic orthostatic slabs, and those of 
Knossos and Phaistos with their precise ashlar masonry, and I apiwal 
to those who are interested to contrast Figure 6 in Die Inset Malta 
with Figure 3 on page 7 of the Attniial of ike Britisk School at Athens^ 

vol. viih 

This desire to explain the use of the false arch and vault as doe to 
Aegacan inftuence has committed Mayr to a very difficult position with 
regard to ehronoloey- He says* ' The vaulted construction of Numghi 
Talayots, Nen'etas and Cavas certainly did not originate without Mycenaean 
influence.’ This binds him ipso facto to the view that all the buildings 
mentioned are later than the beginning of the Mycenaean period, a view 
which those best acquainted with those buildings would hardly care to 
accept. 

The fact of the matter is that the use of the false arch (formed by 
splaying the courses of masonry) was part of the early heritage 
of the race which built the mcgalithie monuments of West Europe, 
before they broke up to colonize the various parts of that district. 
There is not a particle of evidence to prove or even to suggest that its 
occurrence In Malta is due to Aegacan influence, U was simply a part of 
the architectural system which the megalithic people brought with them at 
their coming. Hence its occurrence over such a wide area. 


(2) Artiiiii-ciiiriti OrfisfrtenL 

‘Aegacan originals are quite clearly Indicated by the rows of spirals 
on the blocks in the outer room of the Gigantia.'* Such is the conclusion 

* jBumOl of the ftertx Aftkeeeh^iU SecMj. ™l. I, (ig. on ^ tl. TJw 

wcmumenl known u Ije*ba Iscnr (tiftts in *. Vftlley of ths Ballybain MlS, In P . 

ts ihaped like » ship, and reminds WW of ihe matfeiai pf ihe itaieWM: 

two Orthoslatk hlocks or avta*, Iml thCTe is no sign of ihe wnfetl facade omS m « ,,,1,^,. 
Cmm of Sudibia. The chamber is li ft. lorjJ, h is 4 wide Bt the ^Ire 
narrower at the ends. The side walls of this chamber conflU 

bkicki-p cac^ cem™ ot^rlapping ihfl last- Ttw whok H roof^ ^ a. a 

“ p. 71?, note J. 
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to which Mayf comes with regafcl to spiral decoration. One hoped that 
the spiral controversy had borne fruitj and that it was no longer necessary 
to derive all spirals from a common source in the Aegacan or elsewhere. 
But no; the unfortunate Maltese are not to have the credit of being 
acquainted with the spiral until Mycenaean influence came to teach them. 
Nay, Mayr even hazards the guess that this influence came to Malta wu 
Sicily, for there, at CastcJluccio, are two rock-graves, on the closure-slabs 
of which spiral ornament is cut in relief.' Xow here is an excellent 
example of the type of argument under discussion. In Sicily it is 
perfectly reasonable to ask whether these spirals are due to Aegaean 
influence, for the spiral as a decorative motive seems to have been 
unknown in this period in Sicily even on the pottery. Moreover, the 
spirals in question arc badly cut, as if by a workman who did not fully 
understand them, and lastly we have other evidence of Aegaean influence 
in this period.* 

But in Malta the case is quite otherwise. The spiral is an ornament 
which occurs on the pottery. In .stone we find it at Hagiar Kim* and at 
the Gigantia,* while at Halsaflieni the ceilings of two of the rooms are 
decorated with patterns of interworked spirals painted in red. In the 
civilization of West Europe, to which Malta belongs, the spiral is not a 
rare ornament. False interwoven spirals occur in a grave of megalithic 
type at Gavr-lnnis in Brittany,* and true spirals at New Grange* in 
Ireland, and in Scotland.* Surely there is no more need to explain 
these spirals as due to Aegaean influence than those of New Zealand. 

i Italian, xviu. 1892, Taw, Vf. 

» Aittutel >4 tit Britiii SchttitH AthmSt *i(i. PP- -lOS S«»(e ttic rcmarluble 4 i*COV*d« ift 
Malta and Sardinia 1 nui indined tn aceepi itieaiirilwiinn nt tnek-lowiM and mwgaliihtc wnnamenu 
in ihc We»t Meditcrrnnran to a (Wlfile people. TTlii wowW pmellcally inwolw* the admissiott trT an 
jmmieralion of (he nwsalirhic people into Sicily pcevioiu lo ttic ‘ Flfil SicnEan I'etJod,' for I do nut 
bcUcwe that mere forel^jn infiutmt eogid have detennSned anything so fundamental ami Sacied as 
^ ..^ve.type. This view, however, is not wiihont its dilficulljes. Cot the material iif the hrsi 
Siculan peiiodt if we except Western Sicily, does not lesrmble al all closely the usual * mwfinlilhic' 
material of the Western Meditemincan. If the vie w he correct it will no longer be necessaiy to 
eipluin the CaslellBceiti spiral* W Aeplcan, while the Cava Laziaro and Cava LaviiurO tomb 
BKhlteeture {Orsi in Anstnia, ii. P- 7 : fhythit JigH Stsvi, 1905. p. 43*, Fig. 1$) is in still 
1 ^-- „^,,l of ^ch an explanation, Mnce the Halsaflieni hype^um shows it to be tyuleal meg;iititbie 

-woik-. 

It diould rcmefflbcied lhat BkWy lay jUBl iniiJ*ay Ihclwctn ihfi and thi; 
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Mayr explains irk the same way the plant motive which occurs on tlic 
front of the altar at Hagiar Kim.^ Why is this little piece of Alaltesc 
naturalism to be branded as Aegaean? Simply because such a motive 
13 common in the Acgacan. Mayr compares an example from Knossos 
on a fayence He will find a nearer parallel from a me^Kthic 

tomb at New Grange In Ireland.® 

Although Dr. Arthur Evans has given his support to this theory of 
Aegaean derivation,* and was perhaps the original suggestor of it, [ 
must confess that I sqe not a particle of tangible evidence in its support. 

(j) 

With regard to I he pottery 1 feel I can speak with full confidence. 

1 have handled and re-hand led all the ware from Halsafiieni, and in the 
excavations of the north and south mcgalithie buildings on Corradino, 
carried out by the Maltese Government in May, 1909. the potter>' was 
my special dcjxirtment of the work. I may say outright that J do not 
believe that, with the exception of one vase-form, there is any single 
feature in the pottery which could be taken to point to Aegaean [nfiucnce 
by any one ivith a knowledge both of Aegaean and Maltese %vares. 
The one exception is certain!)' a mere coincidence, for, although the 
Halsafiieni vase of Mayra L 3 L Fig. 20^ as close in form to the well- 
known Cycladic marble vases, yet so many ceiuurics must separate the 
two, especially on Mayr's dating, that collusion is impossible. 

Mayr's whole treatment of the Maltese pottery is unsound.^ Mainly 
on the ground of its white incised decoration^ he cumisares It with that of 
neolithic Crete and of StenUnelto in Sicilyp of the Sardinian caves, of 
South-East Spain, of the Early Cyclades, of the first city at Phylakopi, 
and of Troy, Cities II. to V., which belongs mostly to the early age of 
metals, and finally with that of the Fertosa cave in South Italy and that 
of the Second Siculan Period, both of which belong to the bronze age. 
Wild comparisons of this type arc useless. Those ivhich concern the 
Aegaean ^ve can rule out at once. The pottery of neolithic Crete does 
not offer a single point of comparison except the use of punctured 

* IM. p. 45. » p, 74, Fig. 5Jfl. 

^ McmicUcis, On^nt utiif p. 77, Fig. 105. 

Kii pp. : ^1/dJw, 1902, |i. 4i. 

* /..V. pp. 53-3 ; MiJSt. 190$, pr 54a 
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ornament and white fillmg—common m almost every part of the archae- 
ologtcal world. As to the Pbylakopi parallels I need only ask the reader 
to look up the specimens singled out by Mayr himself.^ A student of 
Cretan pottery will hardly take seriously Mayr's statement that *many 
vaseTorms of Halsafiieni imitate forms of the Middle Minoan Period/* 
especially after seeing the forms on w'hich he bases this idea.* Mayr 
was far nearer the truth when he pointed to parallels In the West Medi¬ 
terranean, in South-East Spain and Sardinia, for instance. The Maltese 
pottery* in fact, belongs to a type of ceramics which seems to be invariably 
found in connection with megalithic monumenls and rock-tombs in 
Western Europe, a type whose most important forms include the bell- 
beakcr found almost everywhere m the area, from Malta 

to the British Isles.^ As for Aegaean or Mycenaean influence in the 
pottery of Malta^ I believe it is simply non-existent. Certainly there 
is no trace of it in the pottery which has so far come to light. 

( 4 ) and Figtirims. 

In the statuettes of Malta Mayr finds further evidence of Aegaean 
influence.® For him the steatopygous figures^ of llagiar Kim have their 
parallels in the Aegaean island-culture. He instances the w^ell-known 
'Spartan' idols {possibly not from Sparta at all), the Hagsos Onuphrios 
figures* and those of the Cyclades, These last bear only the very 
faintest resemblance to the Maltese; they are seldom steatopygous, and 
then only slightly so, and are represented standing and not sitting or 
squatting, as are the Hagiar Kim figures. 

These squatting figures are, moreover, according to Mayr, closely 
connected with the neolithic figures from Knossos,^ and in proof of this 
he refers us to the very insufficient drawings in d/ziw, I90i,p. 185. Had 
Mayr studied the originals he would hardly have ventured on the Com¬ 
parison. It seems to me far from certain that ihe sitting figures of 
Knossos are steatopygous at all In any case they differ in every other 
particular from the Maltese. 

1 ^ J^cHi 1 ^+ I'lO omd ?l. V, a 

* 1. p. I5t Fig. +* flmnd/; p. t?. Fig. 9, No. 15. 

* See the Cotradind Kepoits* pabl^tifd in Malia, 19 le. 

* V.B. pp. 701-3. • F./>. ?li. X. juid XI. 1 /. tA p, 4p. 

^ See, bowevef* JiiL p. 3^8. 
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Passing on to the statuettes of Halsaflieni, the standing figures^ arc 
compared by Mayr with the C^^ctadic figures^ which have no point in 
common with them, except, in a few cases, steatopygy. With regard to 
the reclining female figures clothed in a skirt without bodice,- the re¬ 
semblance to the costume worn by women on late Minoan gems is indeed 
remarkable, and Mayr is justified in making the most of ih But assuming^ 
as he 13 now inclined to do* that the Maltese and Cretan statuettes were 
the outcome of parallel developments of a single style, whose home he 
would place in Africa, what is to prevent oiir believing that the primittve 
loin-cloth extended itself into a skirt of the same type in both islands? 

(S) 

J believe it was Dr. Arthur Evans w^ho first pointed out the parallel 
between the pillar cult in Malta and that seen in the Acgaean w'orldn* He 
says ^\Vc have here then unquestionably in situ in the Maltese islands the 
mcgalithic sanctuaries of an aneicoriie cult parallel to that of the Aegacan 
w'orld and of the Semitic islands to the cast of ft. But the parallel gains 
additional interest from the fact that we see the actual shrines of this 
primitive pillar worship invaded vrith decorative motives apparently from 
a Mycenaean source^^ How far the externals of cult may have been 
influenced here in other ways from that quarter it is impossible to say." 
Elsewhere he adds* 'The (Aegaean) influence on ornament and certain 
details may be admitted^ but the monuments themselves and the cull they 
represent are essentially jVi jZ/k, and their nearer relationship must be 
sought on the Libyan and Ibcric sides.* This view Mayr fully accepts/ 
but he is still of opinion that the externals of the cult were influenced from 
the Aegaean, The question of the spiral decoration and the plant motive 
in the so-called sanctuaries of Malta w’e have already discussed, and we 
have seen no sufficient reason for attributing them to Mycenaean influence. 
He adds that ' some of the monolithic altar-tables of Hagiar Kim show a 
similarity to the usual form of the Mycenaean altar." Mow the similarity 
is so exact that it disproves the existence of the very influence it was 
called in to prove. For when we find two precisely similar objects or 
customs in two different localities w^e must, before we speak of foreign 

* /.,Vr FjeJC la n. * AJ/. Kigi 10-II * Ail A p, 50. 

* ml *37-^49’ icxL pp. i 96 - 3 oa ■ 190a, p, 4a- 

^ p, 723. 
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influence^ eliminate the very" probable explanation that the similarity is 
due to the desire to provide for exactly the same needs in both places. 
Thus the Hagiar Kim altars in question^ are each supported hy a single 
leg widening towards the base. This same widening is seen in a Teiv 
Mycenaean altars, and there, as Dr. Evans points out^- it owes its origin to 
the derivation of the altar from a primitive stone type similar to those of 
Malta, where a widened fout was almost a structural necessity* Hence 
this parallel loses its force and we can hardly explain the Maltese from the 
Mycenaean. 

Mayr's last argument is that "conical stones and other baetyls suggest 
connection with the east." But even supposing that the east ivas the 
original home of the bactyl this hardly proves Aegean influence in Malta. 
It is far more probable that the religion in which the baetyl played a part 
was possessed by the Maltese before they ever entered Malta. We may 
conclude with Dr. Evans that the ^resemblance to the Mycenaean shrines is 
to a great extent a natural result of a parallel aiieiconic stage of religious 
cult, though it is always possible that a common underlying Libyan 
element may be eventually found to supply the intermediate link of a more 
direct connection*"* 

We have now examined Mayras evidence for Aegacan influence in 
Malta and w^e have had reason to reject almost the whole of it as incon¬ 
clusive, based as it is on false criteria. Much that he would explain as 
Aegaean may perfectly well be, and in some cases certainly is, of purely 
local origin. Other resemblances are due to what both the Aegacan peoples 
and the Maltese received from a common source, perhaps before the3* 
entered the islands ivhere we know them. U is curious that his view of 
Mediterranean ethnology did not lead him to make more allowance for 
this. He says* "the immigration (into the Mediterranean islands) was, it 
seems, the consequence of a gradual movement, extending perhaps over 
centuries, of peoples of Libyan stock, to which not only the islands between 
Sicily and Africa, but also Sardinia and the Balearic Isles in the West, and 
Crete and the Aegacan Islands in the Fast Mediterranean, owe their earliest 
populations known to us." If we accept the idea of an African origin for 
the Mediterranean peoples in the form in which Dr. Mackenzie would 
suggest,* I should be inclined to agree certainly with this last statement of 

1 K/J. p. SjSf I’is- 7 fl.n4 Tav. Vll. Fig. ® /.//.S. ixi, p, 

^ jl/axTr 1901* p. 4J' * xii. p|i, ajo-ji, 
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Mayrs. But at same time it must be remembered that, thougfh the 
Aegacan forms a fairly dose unEly and the West Mediterranean anotherp 
between the two there is a fundamental difference, the origin of which is as 
yet very ii^ade<^riately understood^ One is iniclined to think that there 
were perhaps two great though gradual immigrations into the Mediter¬ 
ranean areap the earlier of which brought the neolithic people of Crete, Italy; 
Spain, and Greece, while the later brought the megalithic builders of Malta 
and the westn Originally these two strata of population must have had 
much in common, but it would seem that in the lime between the two 
movements the later comers had developed on rather different lines frotn 
their predecessors in immigration. ThiSj hoiivcver^ is not certainty but 
hypotSkesiSp anti there is still no more difficult problem than the relation of 
the cist- and beehive tombs of I he Acgaean to the megalith ic monuments 
of the West, Nevertheless the one solution of this problem which is 
certainly wrong is that ivhich tvould suppose direct influence of one district 
on the other. 

As regards Malta in particular ^ve must reserve judgement until far 
more decisive evidence is before us. Meantime it is worth noting that 
thoughi according to Mayr, Halsaflieni belongs to the later ()art of the true 
Mycenaean period (L.M, lil\ the period of widest diffusion of 
Mycenaean pottery, not a single fragment of such ware occurs in the 
hyImogenm nor indeed elsewhere in the island. 


IL~Excavation^ at Baiiria, Malta, 

The district known as Rahria lies in the w^est of I alia, betw^cen the 
Bingemma Hills and the sea. Just to the south of the gulf of Fomm ir 
Rih, and overlooking the promontory of Ras ir Rahcb, is a low range of 
hills running north and souths with craggv^ summits forming a kind of 
ra^r-edge called Tal Klighi, where the Arabs are said to have made their 
last stand on the island. On the side of the sea this range slopes gently 
down to the steep cliffs of the coast and on the land side to the Wied tal 
Bahria, which divides it from the Bingemma Hills. 

In the fields lying on this latter slope the workers have for some time 
past been finding pottery of a type unknowm elsewhere on the island. 
Some of this pottery was shown to Ur, Zammit, curator of the Valetta 
Museum, in [908, and accordingly in May 1909, one of the fields then 
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standing empty, an excavation was conducted there at the expense 
of the Maltese government and with the co-operation of the British School 
of Rome. 

The field in question is in the form of a terrace, the earth being held 
up on the lower side by a stone wall, As the surface of the soil is almost 
horkontal, while that of the underlying rock slopes considerably, it will 
be understood that the depth of earth in the field increases as one moves 
away from the summit of the hill. Thus near the upper wall of the field 



the rock is virtually at the surface, white at the lower wall there is over 
rso metre of soil. 

The pUn (Fig. l) gives a general idea of the excavation, A trench 
(A), I'OO m. wide was cut across the field down the slope. This trench 
struck almost at once the open circular top of a subterranean rock-cistern, 
probably Punic In date. There are several exactly similar cisterns within 
a modern walled enclosure in the same field. As the trench advanced 
down the slope the depth of soil increased and a stratum of grey earth 
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conUining animal bones, potsherds, pebbles, and small pieces of carboniwd 
matter began to be noticeable at a depth of 40 cm. Below this the red 
earth which lies immediately above the rock at almost every point of the 
site. WTicn the trench had run for 10 metres the grey layer reached a 
thickness of 40 cm. It seemed therefore advisable to open out the trench 
on either side, in addition to continuing it down the slope. This led to the 
discovery in M of a kind of pocket in the rock (see the plan) filled with 
the usual grey deposit containing very large numbers of bones. Over this 
deposit lay several flat masses of sun-baked clay, marked in some cases 
on one side with the imprint of reeds or wicker-work. It is therefore 
probable that at this point there csisted a hut of wattle covered with a 
coating of clay. This hut was fitted into the rock-niche in M in such a 
way that the sudden rise in the Imcl of the rock sert-ed to form the lower 
part of the hut-wall. It must have extended across Trench A and some 
distance into B. 

The continuation of Trench A downhill still showed distinct traces of 
the grey stratum. At 3 m, from the lower wall the rock bottom of the 
trench suddenly fell from 070 m. to 1*45 «*■> enlaigcment L revealed 

the existence of a pocket in the rock (see the plan) similar to that 
in M, and containing a similar deposit lying directly above the rock 

floor. 

Trench B was next lengthened towards the south-east. At only a 
metre from Trench A a small cylindrical pit in the rock appeared. It 
was 40 cm. in diameter and about 3S deep. Its regular form suggested 
that it might be artificial, but h contained only the natural red earth and 
a few bones and sherds which may well have penetrated from the grey 
stratum which lay above it This grey layer still continued to occur, and, 
as the trench advanced, became more prolific Thus, just beyond the pit 
mentioned above were found two fragments of what had clearly Uen 
large rough stone basins, very similar to those found in the megalithic 
buildings on Corradino Hill. About 7*00 m. from 'French A, at the point 
marked Z, lay three terracotta spindle-whorls and a portion of a brick 
made of well-fired red clay containing a very large proportion of quarta 
fragments. Beyond Z the grey stratum became thinner and poorer and 
after the trench had been prolonged for 3 metres the cross-trenches C and 
D were cut uphill and downhill respectively. The grey stratum gave out 
almost at once in C, but in U it ran to ihc modern wall. At the entrance 
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of D portions of a very large jar were found, but it was neither \vhoIc nor 
in position. 

It was now clear that a return must be made to the more promising 
point Z. Trench G was, therefore, opened at right angles to B at this 
point. The first 2 metres yielded the usual grey layer, rich in remains. 
Beneath it lay a little red earth and then the rock. The continuation of 



FlU. a—*ToiBA’ Fltmn at bAKtIA. 


the trench still gave the same grey stratum, but directly below this lay a 
floor of torba or pounded limestone at 75 cm. from the surface. Under 
the torba cm. thick) was seen the red earth, containing no remains 
and finally the rock. This floor was now followed in all directions (seJ 
Fig. 1). It proved to be approximately rectangular, 3*4001. by 170 tn 
(Fig. 2.) 
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In order to understand the purpose of this pavement it i* necessary to 
note three points, 

(t) On its lower side it \s now ed^ed by soil, whereas on the other 
three sides it fits exactly on to the edges of a low ledge of rock. In other 
words it levels up a rectangular pocket in the rock. (See the plan.) 

{2) The ledge of rock into winch the floor is fitted is flat and 
covered by only a very thin stratum of red earthy over which lies the grey 
layer. 

(3) The grey stratum found is e.xactly similar to and at the same level 
aa that found in the first two metres of G, and is indeed simply a continua¬ 
tion of it. There is no break in this stratum above the edges of the 
floor. 

It seems clear from these considerations that the i&rda did not form 
the wA^/f.' floor of a hut It was sttnply fitted into a gap in an othenvise 
level stretch of rock. Possibly a large hut or a scries of huts was built on 
the platform^ but there is no certain proof of this, though the flat masses 
of sun-dried clay found in G, and even on the point to this 

conclusion. 

Over the south corner of the i^rlra was a circular licap of material 
40 cm. in diameter and rising 23 cm. above the floor (Fig. 2). The top of 
this heap consisted of a thm layer of whitish grey carrh such as occurs 
nowhere else on the site. This earth first became visible as a circular 
patch much lighter in colour than the surrounding soil and it was therefore 
left in position. But it was seen later that the earth underlying it was 
merely the usual grey stratum containing pottery, shells, bones, etc. I can 
offer no explanation of this patch of light earth. It was certainly not 
the remains of a raised fireplace^ as it showed no trace whaLsoever of fire, 

ffi Cctirsf tf/ Exoivaii&Fi. 

A.— 

(1) An elliptical slab of hard limesEonCp convex on one face and 
flat on the other ^(diameters 2 g and 15 cm.), used for grinding substances 
upon. 

(2) Three grinders^ used in connection with slabs such as No. u 
Two arc roughly spherical, about the size of the fist, and the third 
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b a rather pointed ovoid. On each side of the pointed end is a circular 
depression 25 mm. in diameter. Possibly it was intended to pierce a hole 
at this end. 

(3) Two flat rubbers or grinders, one circular and one triangular. 

{4) Three flattish circular pebbles, two oT which arc pierced with 
small holes near the edge (PI. XIVk Fig. 39) and a third with a larger hole 
(25 mm. in dtameter) in the centre (PL XIV* Fig. 34). 

(5) A large number of small round pebbles^ 

(6) Three pieces of pumice stone about the size of hens' eggs. 
Dr. Zammit tells me that pumice stone is frequently cast up on the 
Maltese coasts by the sea. 

(7) A flatlish circular pebble 6 cm. in diameter. Around its 
circumference b worked a shallow groove, round which a string or 
cord was probably fitted (l^L XIV, Fig. 33}^ 

(8) A rough piece of black flint, not worked. 

(9) Two pieces of chert, not worked. 

B. — Organic Hemairts. 

Animal bones were found at all points of the grey stratum. No fish 
bones were noted. There were large numbers of sea-shells, belonging to 
seven difTcrent species*^ 

C. — oj" Eari/i^NWiir^. 

In many parts of the excavatton were found flat masses of poorly 
baked reddish clay from 2 to 5 cm. in thickness. These no doubt played 
some part in the cortstnietion of huts. They may have been parts of 
floors, or still more probably portions of the clay covering applied to the 
' wicker-work of the walls or roofs. One piece still shows the imprint of 
intcr^voven reeds on one face, 

A portion of a rectangular brick wa^ made of red clay mixed with 
about the same quantity of small fragments of a white quartzosc rock. 
This brick was possibly part of a hearth. I t was well fired and very hard. 

A large number of spindle^whorls of terracotta were found (PL X[V. 
33-33, 40). They were mainly flattened-spherlcal in form: less usual 
forms were the truncated-conical and the discoid. One example of the 

> Tbc WlowiTig arc ihc as dclcripincd bj Cotitino Fir. ASf. Catuaiui Galta vh m 1 

beg lo iTiaok (or ba kindne^t: Paff/ia 
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commoner shape was facetted and two others fluted. Three whorls were 
adorned with incited (PI. ll. Fig. 3S) and one with punctured ornamenL 

Of so-called loom-weights about four do^en w'cre discovered. They 
were either conical or pyramidal^ in height about S to lo cm. and pierced 
at the apex (PI IL Figs. 4^“43X A single example was much larger, 
originally about 20 cm. high, and its faces carried simple incised ornament 

Potii^rw 

The greater part of the material found at Eahrla consisted of pottery. 
Unfortunately agricultural labour in the shallow soil of the field has 
reduced most of it to \*ery small fragments. For years past, too, the 
owner has been collecting it from the surface and selling it to the makers 
of or pounded pottery concrete for roofing houses. It has not been 

possible to reconstruct completely a single vase, but, thanks to the 
experience and patience of the museum vase-menders^ many vases have 
been repaired sufficiently to allow us to recover their exact shapes. 

All the vases from the site are hand-made, and all arc formed of the 
same grey-black clay tending to burn to a light reddish yellow at the 
surface. The clay is never entirely pure^ and, especially in the larger 
vases, contains a considerable proportion of small fragments of quartz* 

A .—Large Vmes, 

These mainly take the form of ovoid jars, made of impure clay, with 
walls from 15 to 35 mm. thick. They arc badly broken, but in some cases 
must have l>een nearly a metre high* The surface is usually grey and 
dull, and probably never had a slip. In a few cases, however, the surface 
has burnt red and there b a polished red-brown slip, which has a tendency 
to flake away. Each vase had at least one handle, ear-shaped and ver¬ 
tically set. A few vases are ornamented with ridges, usually horizontal, 
but in one case the familiar dove-tail design (see below) occurs in relief. 

To such large jars belonged no doubt the two flat circular lids (diam. 
about 24 cm, in each case) of which we have fragments. In both cases the 
point where one end of the handle joined the lid U still discernible. 

Ti.—Medium-sised Vases^ 

Here the clay, as indeed in vases of every size, cither remains grey 
throughout or burns red on the surface. The grey w^are has now in almost 
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all bst the bhck polkhcd slip which it undoubtedly once possessed. 

The red ware still retains nearly always the red slip, which is rather flakey 
and not very highly polished. 

This red ware is absolutely identical with that found at HabaflienL^ 
The clay is the sanies the slip is the same, there is the same tendency 



A 
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Fio. 3 .~Foiems or from BaHria. 


on the part of the slip to lire to a brotvn or even black tint in places, thus 
giving to the vase a mottled appearance. The perfect similarity of the 
technique in the red ware from the tivo sites was strikingly confirmed by 
the inability of several persona well used to handling the Halsaflieni ware 

» S« Fror. TAglEafem's^pcr itw Cif HaJwflitnl ici 
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to pick out pieces of Bahria ware when mixed with it. But the last 
possible doubt was removed when it was found that the four vase-forms 
which could be determined from the Bahria fragments %vcre exactly those 
which were most frequent at Halsaflieni, Fig. 4. shows a recoristmction of 
these forms. 

Few forms of the medium-sized vases were recovered. The inverted 
conical vase of which a fragment is shown in section Fig. 3 A is one of the 



Fig, 4.—Koftus OF Vases from Bahhia, 

roost usual type. We may also note a small cylindrical cup of quite 
modern form, which may be classed here in view of the roughness of its 
technique. Another very shalloiv cylindrical ciip of most careless make 
apparently had a roughly square rim with rounded comers (height 3 em., 
diameter at mouth [4 cm.). 

C.— $Mali Vitses, 

Here again the clay may remain grey throughout or fire to a reddish 
hue at the surface. To the grey ware was applied a good black slip. 
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carefully polished, and to the red ware a red slip. This latter is apt to 
fire bVown or even black in parts. It is the re fore quite possible that both 
black and red polish were obtained with the same slip material and 
that the diflerence lay in the firing. Certain it is that under a red slip 
we always find a red surface to the clayp and under a black slip a grey 
surface. This is well seen both in the case of mottled vases and also in 
the case of vases which are red inside and black outside or vice versa. 

Unfortunately both types of slip were very apt to flake away, and 
most of even the very finest vases now present a dull rough surface. In 
fact only a comparatively few examples remain to show us what this ware 
looked like when new, 

(i) The Forms, 

At least three quarters of the vases of wSiich fragments were found 
belong to types n and 

(n) Ladles of diameter 12-16 cm, (PI XIV. Fig. 4;). 

These vary considerably in form (see Fig. 3, B—D) according as they 
are shallower or deeper and according to the sharpness of the angles. 
The ornament (see below) is usually confined to the vertical sides^ but 
occasionally occurs on the bottom too. The concave base (Fig. 3 B) is 
not uncommon. In some cases a high loop handle rises above the rim 
(PI XIV, fig. 29), in others the handle is quite small (PL XV, fig. 56)* 

(^) Bowls or Basins (PL XIII. 14. 15 ; Pt- XIV, +6). 

These var>' according to the curve of the sides (Fig, 3, E, F) and the 
modelling of the rim (sec Fig, 3 F), The base is usually concave. The 
handle, set vertically, slightly belovr the rim, is always remarkably small 
and often degenerates into a mere string-hole or is not even pierced at all 
(PI, XV. 54-57), The incised ornament runs, in most cases, though not in 
allp horizontally round the vase not far from the rtm. 

(f) Jugs or Beakers. 

Under tins head are included vases varj-ing greatly in size but 
agreeing in having an approximately spherical body with a flat base and 
a rather narrow^ cylindrical neck and a single handle (Fig. 3 G), Unfor¬ 
tunately these vases are only represcnled by fragments. To vases of this 
type possibly belong the beaks fitted with filters (PL XIV. zS and 32). 
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(J) Box-shaped Vases. 

Fragments of three of these were found, but none of the three 
approaches completeness. The best was'possibly 11 cnip square in section 
and iS cm. high. In the rim were suspension holes. The sides are com- 
plctely covered with incrusted ornament in an excellent design (Ph XIV* 
Fig. 44)- 

(^) As a peculiarity we may notice the only fragment from the site 
which could possibly be described as painted, [t is a piece from the lower 
part of a bowl on a slightly developed foot. The clay is the usual grey^ 
but with the reddish surface. On this a simple rectilinear design is painted 
in r/t£ rf/i s/ip mats rial and then polished^ Thus the design shows up in 
red polish against a matt reddish-yellow background (PI. XV. Fig* 63). 

(/) Plate XV. S3 shows a fragment of an apparently perforated vase 
but tbe holes hardly pierce right through the walls. The vase may have 
been used» like the modem .-^rab porous pottery, for keeping water cool. 
It is hardly fair to compare it with the true perforated vase used 

by the Maltese fishermen for keeping shrimps or small fish in, 

(^) Plates XV, 50 and 73 are probably parts of the handles of vases^ 
but this cannot be determined with certainty, 

{A) plate XV* shows a small closed partition attached to the inner 
wall of a ^-^e* 

D.— f/aKci/ss, 

These show considerable variety and great elegance of form* They 
may be divided into three main classes* 

(1) Sixtall unpierced projections on the shoulder of the vases. 

(p) Tongue-shaped and projecting horizontally (FI* XV. 48). 

(A) Shaped like a half moon or an inverted V (PI. XV. 58). 

(2) * handles, formed by bending either a round stick of clay 

(PL XVp 62) or a broad strip (PL XIV. 3J). In the latter case the handles 
are of course vrider than in the former* 

The loop is attached at its upper end to the rim and at its lower end 
to the shoulder of the vase. In some cases it rises high above the vase- 
rim (PL XIV, 29), but more usually it is small. Indeed in the vases of 
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Madb" and bowl forms it is Qften so small that only a 5tring-hole or even 
no hole at all can bo picrcicd in it (FI XW 56 and 57). Thus the handle 
degenerates into a mere ornament. 

We may note here that except on the box vases string-holes proper 
do not occur at Bahria, Such forms as do occur arc invariably degener¬ 
ations of lonp handles^ and are found only on " ladles* and bowls. 

Almost all the Bahria loop handles are applied vertically to the vase. 

(3] Special Forms. 

(a) The most usual of these are the T-shaped handtes (PI, XV, 6 i^ 
6s-’68). None have been found still attached to vases, but two fragments 
{PL XV. 73) exist which prove that they stood upright on the top of low 
loop handles of ordinary type. 

(d) The cylindrical haiidles, pierced near the top with one hole, or 
with two at right angles, were probably set, like the last type, above 
loop handles. In this case they must have closely resembled the 

of the neolithic and bronze ages in Italy (PL XV. 52 and 6 g)^ 

(t) Plates XV, 47 and 71 represent objects which may have been 
applied to loop handles as were types (^) and But it is equally 
probable that they were the handles of flat lids. 

{d) Several small horn-shaped objects similar to PI, XV. 64, 
were found. They were certainly attached to vases, but how there is 
no evidence to show* 

(<f) Two handles of the t) i>e of i'l XV. 59 and 60 occurred, hut we 
cannot say how they were applied. 

(2) The Ornament. 

The Bahria pottery b easily distinguishable from any other by its 
ornament. This may be described as incised, but in reality the incisions 
arc made not by merely drawing a pointed instrument over the vasc-surfac'' 
but by actually cutiing out deep furrows in the still damp clay. These 
furrows are then filled with a white substance. 

It must be mentioned here as a caution that this ware has probably 
no connection whatsoever with the ‘ciit*out' ware of Corradino east 
building, from svhich it difTcrs utterly in style. 

On those of the Bahria vases on which the white filling has been 
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preserved (cf, PI. XEII. ;vc see that the true ornamental effect was 
obtained by the contrast of white and dark spaces. In other words we may 
with etjual justice describe it as carried out in white on dark or in dark on 
white. Ihe cutting, done with a very sharp instrument, is exquisite and all 
the lines preserve an even thickness throughout their length. The skilful* 
noss of the cutting is even surpassed by the beauty of the designs. Both 
are apparent in the photographs i (FIs. XIII. and XIV.)l All the patterns 
are carried out in straight lines. The apparent exceptions, such as Plato 
XIV, Pig. 4(3, are merely straight lines running horizontally round vases so 
close to the base, that they appear as circles when seen from below. 
Among the most usual designs are groups of parallel straight lines, zig-zags 
in dark on white, simple types of the maeander, triangle.^ in white on dark, 
and the dovetail pattern (Pi. XIII, p'ig. The ornament is usually 
placed in horizontal bands around the vases (PI. XIIL 2-16). but there 
are numerous exceptions to this, PI. Xlll. 14 and 15. The broad 
handles are nearly always covered with ornament (PJ. XI 1 1. S^S). 


General Cofichtshtts, 

In some respects the excavation at Bahria, though professedly only 
tentative, was disappointing. In view of the great mass of pottery found 
h seems almost mcrcdibic that not a single piece of metal or flint appeared, 
if Ave e.xccpt two fragments {not cores) of miserable chert and a piece of 
black flint. The absence of flint, so common on other Dlaltcse sites, might 
be taken to point to the bronze age, for on a neolithic site flint could 
hardly fail to occur, while on a bronze age site, bronze, which was always 
too precious to be thrown aside, might well not be fountl. But the 
Argument is very slender. 

However, although we cannot fix absolutely the age to which the 
Bahn'a setllcmL^nt belongs, we can^ I think, from, the evidence of the 
pottery, deduce a dale relative to that of other remains on the island. 
1 here are three arguments. 

(1) The shapes of the vases arc undoubtedly more advanced than 
those of Ilagiar Kim, CorradinOj or Ha]saflieni+ The wonderfully graceful 

ni- ^ purpws it wAi Jbnn*! n>K«wiry Lci some caj« lo r*plaM tht twt white 

hlUng or the designs wLEh Chinese while, w hieh W A4 of course removed. 
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forms and sharp profiles of the MadkSp^ the lightness of some of the 
handles, the absence of string-holes^ and finally the finely modelkd rims 
of the bowls, have an adi-anced appearanee. and arc hardly what we arc 
accustomed to associate with neolithic pottery. At the same time there 
IS no sign of the ‘derivation from bronze pmtotypes^ which some are only 
too ready to see in any sharply modelled pottery. For all this the simple 
forms of Corradino and ilalsaflient are far snrpassed in beauty by those 
which we have here described. 

This means either that the Bahria pottery is distinctly later in date 
than that of Corradina and 1 lalsaflienb which, for reasons shortly to be 
given, is improbable, or that the potter's art was far more advanced among 
the inhabitants of the former site. If the last suggestion is correct, we 
have to ask whether on so small an island as Malta two types of pottery, 
differing so greatly in type and development, could have existed side by 
side unless one were intrusive. And yet that lhe>' did exist side by side 
is, I think, clear from the two remaining arguments. 

(2) Among the vast mass of ijottcry from the Halsafilcni hypogeum 
I have succeeded in finding just four nndoubled pieces of Bahria cut-out 
ware. Two of these join, and a third might well be from the same vase. 
These, being so few in number, can hardly have been manuJiictured on the 
spot, and must liave come from Bahria or from some other site where this 
pottery was made. 

(3) As we have already seen, a fairly Urge amount of Bahria red 
ware was found at llalsaflieni. I am mclined to think that this ware 
was made at Bahria or some similar site, and not at Hal sail icni. It differs 
in every respect from the other wares of the hypogcum, whereas it differs 
from Bahria cut-out ware only in the intenEity of the firing. Indeed we 
have at Bahria fragments of black-faced cut-out ware whose inner surface 
is in the red via.te tcchnicjue, and a few^ ’ cut-out^ vases are 'actually in the 
red ware technique both inside and outside. 

k is clear from these two arguments that Bahria and HaSsaflieni are 
to some extent contemporary. Of course the nature of the HalsaBieni 
site must be borne in mind, and the Bahria sherds found there might 
belong cither to the very first or the very last burials, so that Bahria might 
begin where Halsaflieni ends, or vice versa. But it is at least clear that 
the two touch, even if they do not overlap. Now the evidence of the 
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potttr>' shciv^, in my ppmfonp that the period covered by the 
burials was not very long, and that it corresponded in the mam with the 
age of Hagiar Kim,* Xeuchia, and the three buildingii on Corradino. 
The period of Bahria therefore cannot be muchp if at alh removed from 
that of the mcgalithic monuments of the islands. The complete diver¬ 
gence of the Bahria pottery from that of these monuments seems to point 
to an entire difference of tradition, a very remarkable fact in so small 
an island. A possible explanation of this difTerence suggests itself at 
once. Bahria. a peculiarly wild locality, might have remained a stronghold 
of the old inhabitants of Malta after the i[nmigration of the megalithic 
people. To this there are two objections. In the first placCp we have as 
yet no trace of any inhabitants earlier than the people of the megalithic 
monuments ; and in the second, the Bahria pottery* both by its forms and 
its omamentp suggests not the stagnating remnant of an old jKsoplc* but 
a new and flourishing folk. Would it therefore be too bold to suggest 
that Bahria was a colony of immigrants, probably of different race from 
the megalithic folk ? I put forward the view merely* as a |»^sibility, 
which, until further research has been carried out on the islandp cannot 
even rank as a probability^ It may* howcvicr* be more than a coincidence 
that the settlement at Bahria is within a few minutes of the only landing- 
place on the rocky ivest and south coasts of ^falta. 

Supposing for the moment that the Bahria people were immigrants 
who came in perhaps during the megalithic period in the island, can we 
gain any idea as to whence they came ? At present this is impossible. 
Among all the white-incised wares of the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
there is not one which resembles that of Bahria closely enough to be even 
worth quoting as a paralleL Possibly we may eventually find material 
for comparison on the north coast of Africa. 

But all this IS conjecture. This alone is sure, that further excavation 
must settle the questions which excavation has raised. \Vc may therefore 
hope that our three days' work at Bahria was in truth merely prelimmar}’, 
and that it will prove to have been only the prelude to exhaustive re¬ 
searches in the same locality, 

T. E. Feet. 

^ tA n& dmlbL right 111 i«ing ihrec prriods in iht buildirg of Hiiigiir Kira, but the few 

^lotihenh fr^^m the eitcaviiiiJhs thI^Ke well betonff sd\ io ont period. [S« Mayr^ Dit 

Ihfr^fNa/£r Tvii JfaNa, pp. 676-7.] 
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Introduction- 


Th 1 !S pap^e^ with the well-ktiown relier^ in the Falazzo Spada 

at Rontfi and those related to thcriit and is an attempt hy means of a 
detailed analysis to determine their date and artistic aflinitics. As long 
ago as l85o Dr Theodor Schreiber^ suggested that they contained 
Hellenistic dementi and were to some extent dependent for their motives 
on paintings. In 1 S 8 S he returned to the attack in his book on the 
Grimani reliefs at Vicuna and put fomard the view that the Spada and 
Grimani reliefs and their kin were Alexandrian in origiiu In consequence 
he regards the introduction of rustic and landscape scenes into sculpture 
as an Alexandrian element, and would assign all reliefs which show such 
motives to the Alexandrian art of the Hellenistic age. His conclusions 
are reached, as is said by Amclungi, one of his followers, //;3c indoviuiimic 
c/ie dimostramio^- and are For the most part based on the idea that 
Alexandria (and not Rome) was the city where the practice of incriisting 
walls with marble first grew up* These conclusionharmonising as they do 
W'ith the general tendency of Alexandrian literature and Helbig^s views on 
Hellenistic paintings® were widely accepted, and are included in the histories 
of Greek art published by Collignon, Ernest Gardner, and Overbeck. They 
were also adopted by Courbaud in bis monograph on Roman triumphal 
reliefs and by Hdbigj who sees in the Alexandrian reliefs many motives 


" Arck. Zfifn iSfio, pp. 115 ^ Bu/L Ow- iSsTp P- 
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borrowed Trom HelleFTbtic paintlfig,^ which seems lo have flourished 
in Egypt, But in in his introduction on Roman art prefiKcd to the 
grcar edition of the Wiener Genesis, WickholT. arguing by their great 
likeness to the monuments of Roman imperial art, showed that the Spada 
reliefs and their kin have strong claims to be considered as Roman,* The 
same point of view has been taken up by Dragendorff,^ by Stuart Jones/ 
and fay Mrs, Strong/ The objections and arguments of Wtekhoff %vere 
felt by Schreiber to be so serious that tn l8p6 he published a paper® 
in replyn hi which he made a fresh statement of his case, but without 
bringing forward any important neiv arguments. Holm in his history 
of Greece^ also disagrees wnth Schreiber and points out that many of the 
motives, especially those relating to rustic and outdoor life, were not so 
much peculiar to Alexandria as part of the general tendency of art and 
literature throughout the Hellenistic workl Lastly Waser,^ in IQOS^ in 
a short essay briefly restated the Alexandrian case and warmly defends 
Schreiber from the charge of Pan-Alexandrianbm put fortvard by Koepp 
in a review of Courfaaiid’'s book." 

In 1903, I myself, in a short paj>cr restated and follovved the ideas 
of Wickhoff, Dragendorff, and liolm. The fo!bw-ing account of the 
Spada reliefs and their kin is a development of the case that I then put 
forward, and my present conclusions are based on a close study of the 
monuments themselves. Dr. Amclung, who is in the main a follower of 
Schreiber, in two papers of the R^eintsckc has pointed out 

the many analogies dial exist bctivecn Greek votive reliefs, and the 
so-called Hellenistic or Alexandrian reliefs and has suggested that the 
latter arc in great part derived from or rather influenced by the former. 
In consequence in the present paper the line of investigation begun 
by faim has been foilow^ed up^ and the first and second parts are devoted 
respectively to an examination of the landscape elements in Greek and 
Roman reliefs- But as it is mainly concemDd with the Spada reliefs, it 
has not seemed advisable to con rider how far Greek votive reliefs were 

^ Hiilbij;, f 469, 47*. 

* Knglbh hy Sirong ; A'^wtau Ari, 1xiih1h>ji, 1900, UTin^manii. 

1 /^nwrJaAHiifcAfr J03, pp. S7 i-al. 104, pp. 117 fl, 

* Ataman P- ^ 9 *^ 

* JaMffr'Jk 1S96, ppr 75 IF.f cL hi» jj« 1 i 3 SsIi«| Eh 1S94. 

r Vok. jv, pp. 456 tr. *' 1905 , pp, iij ft 

* /itAtAacAfr i^od, pp. 3&J ff. ** ix., pp. jii 

tS94, pp, 66 J9&ip ^5® fT-i cf. £. K ii6j> icxl 
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the forerunners of the so-called Hellenistic class. This question and 
a detailed analysis of the other landscape reliefs published by Schreiber in 
his Hdlenhtischt ReiU/hiider 1 hope to treat on a future occasion. The 
present studies, which owe much to the kind help of Mr, Stuart JonOi, 
are not BO perfect as I could wish, but it has seemed best to publish 
them as they stand in spite of their faults. 


L _ Lanlscafe Motives in Gkeek Reliefs. 


It will be seen from what has been said above that the controversy 
centres round the landscape motives, that is to say, the introducHon of 
trees, buildings, or the like into a relief in order to give a local or pictorial 
effect. Therefore, before proceeding to discuss the so-called Hellenistic or 
Alexandrian characteristics of the Spada reliefs in detail, it will be con- 
venient to examine the origin and growth of such landscape motives in 
Greek and Roman reliefs. But, first of all, a brief consideration of some 
of the principles of relief technique will not be out of place. 

A simple form of relief is one of the most primitive kinds of art. It 
consists in engraving, that is to say, in drawing a figure on a fiat surface by 
means of incised lines. The carved bones and tusks from the French cave 
settlements of the palaeolithic age' show the primitive character of this 
technique. In Greece we have examples of this method m some reliefs 
in soft limestone from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta that 
belong to the end of the seventh century', E.C„ but unfortunately they are 
not yet published. Some Attic grave-reliefs of the fourth ccntuiy show a 
late survival of it, and in these the details were probably rendered by 
painting.* We may also compare two fine grave-reliefs of warriors at 
Thebes, probably of the fifth century, which show the figures incised on 
Blab,s of black Klousinian stone, and seem to have been painted.* The 
next stage consists in cutting away the blank spaces between the figures, 
so as to leave them standing out against the ground like silhouettes. A 
relief from the sanctuary of Orthia at Sparta * 0 illustrates this. 

The result is that the figures have a flat surface and sharp, hard edges, a 
peculiarity of which the early Spartan reliefs are good examples, especially 
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a votive relief to the Dioscuri.^ The early metopes from Mycenae - and 
Selinus * show the same technique. Then as the artists gradually obtained 
more command over their material, the height of the relief was increased, 
and tile edges were rounded off. t'inall)', the discovery of foreshortening 
enabled them to treat the subject with greater freedom. We need not 
pursue the actual development of technique further, but may turn to 
consider its effect on the reliefs. The figures shown in all such reliefs are 
seen against one level, unchangeable background. This applies to all 
Greek reliefs up to the end of the fifth century n.C. If the background 
were painted some neutral colour, the figures would stand out as though 
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against the sky. In other words, the background appears as a blank 
curtain and the figures stand before it This, as already remarked, presents 
to the spectator a plain, level surface, from which the relief is raised, \Vc 
may thus say that all that advances from the ground towards the spectator 
is ' high,' and that all that recedes from it is ' deep.' The quality of height 
is quite easily obtained, for every relief pq.sse.'ises it ; but that of depth is a 
different matter. This can only be obtained by treating the subject per- 
spcctivcly or else by incision on the background. By perspective treat- 
' ment is meant the representation of distant objects as smaller and as 
slightly raised above those in the foreground. From this it will readily be 

' spartti Mttstnm Cjra/iiciM. PP- HO >-^p 9 . ro, *6, a? i p. 191, Fig. 6;. 

» igci, p, ao, Fie- ** 

* SaUiuis, Aittw i. Flip l.—lll. 
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recognised that landscape motives are just those things that demand depth 
in a relief. Therefore ive may assume that any attempt to introduce them 
Involves an advance or rather an elaboration in art. 

Up to the end of the fifth century B.C there is hardly a trace of such 
landscape motives in Greek reliefs.^ liut in the last half of the century we 
note the first attempts to introdticc them. In the famous relief in the 
xAcropoHs Museum^ that heads the text of a treaty between Athens and 
Samos made in 403 E.c., a tree is inserted in the scene behind Athena for 
her shield to rest against On a fifth-century grave^relief from Aegina ^ 
two other stelae are shown by the side of the principal figure and behind 
it. in two votive reliefs to Heracles from Ithomc* and Thebes^ the 
locality of the scene is defined by the appearance of the columns of a 
temple behind^ In the votive relief of Archandros to Pan and the Nymphs^ 
there Is an attempt at perspective: Pan, placed high up In the backgroundp 
peers out of his cave^ which is rendered by cutting into the ground itself 
Two fragmentary reliefs at Athens, one of which is of the fifth century, 
while the other Is somewhat later in dale show a similar attempt at per- 
spective by the use of a rock background^ To the same period belongs 
the well-known Torlonia reliefp which also has a rock background similarly 
handled.* In the fourth century the introduction of these motives becomes 
more common. A rock is often used as a seat, as In the fine metope-like 
relief published by Wolters.® On votive reliefs from the x 4 sclepicion the 
temenos is indicated either by a tree to represent the sacred grovCp or by a 
votive relief standing on a pillarj^ The latter motive also occurs on reliefs 

^ Except pcrhxiM ihe oJiVc in one of the archaiis pam pci^invcnis frtm the AcrtJpo.lij, 
Wicgncid, /V.FTPJ PI. XlV» 

“ No. IJ53 i HjTT^iT-e pl. XXXilll t ColJljjcvoil^ //I'l/* ii., 

p. IJ7, Fig. 565 ETunn^Htucktti^n, 475 

® Athens Naibnsil Ko. 715, Coll^nonp d/. «'/. i*., p. 151, Fig. 75, 

• Se^s, fl/. riV,, Nh>, 1404 ; Svorodiofii PL [#X, ; Schoene, r. 11 .3 ; 

Kekultife Anf. BtMr 3?4- 

^ iL, p. 3iS7g Fig. 

• AmUl-Amdungp £.F. 1242; PL XLIV4 Schfcibcf, 

pp. SO tr. 

' Aihcina .XxE. Srui. 1351, 1358; Svoronos, ri'r., Pli XlJX.g XLVI.; 
t9oa» pp. 104 ^ f f 

^ koscher, e/-. ltV., tl. p. 1539, Fijg- S : Biinlicnberjjp AnA* Sludimt pp. I- 

• J/A. AhiL 1893 . PL I.i cf. Ailwfiii X;il. Mm. Nos. 14^5*1 SToronm, c/. Fli. 

LIIL, LXXVIL 

^ Aihcni Nxe. M^a*, Xo*. 1330, iJJSs 14161 ; Svororww^ XXXV^, XXXVI., 

r.XXVir. ; ArnUl-Amelinigi £.K 1131 ; cf. Schoenc. AWk/j, PL 66. 
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from Rhamnus and dJsewhcrc-^ On a grave-stele of a PItoenician, probably 
of ihe fourth century, a palm-tree la represented, and on another a ship is 
figured.® Trees like those on the Ascicpteion reliefs occur also on the 
friere of the choragic memument of Lyskrates, which dates from 334 B.C,* 
Apparently this type was common in fourth centurj*^ reliefs 

A very important relief (Fig* 2) at Munich* belongs in all probability 
to the third century. On tiic left is a large plane tree, the branehes ol 
which fill half the ground at the top. From it hangs a curtain, before 
which are seated the god and goddess to whom it was dedicated. In the 
centre is an altar seen from one corner and not on the square. Among the 



Fig. a.—Vorn'E Relief at Mgnick. 


group of worshippers two female figures in the costume of the T4ina.gra 
terra-cottas arc conspicuous^ By the plane tree is a tall pillar on which 
stand two votive statuettes. The rendering of the foliage is important and 
peculiar: the leaves arc represented as a heavy solid mass, the 
outermost being shown m outline w^ith firm hard lines and all filling 
closely QvtiT those within. The same treatment of foliage is to be observed 

^ Athetii Nat. Mav 13S3, 13S4. 139$; Sirortinosp a/, itt.. Pit XXXVtrr., XXXIX., LVllLj 
Am^^l-Amdjng, B. F. 1^40 j d”. B]inkenb«K> 1899, p. 395^3; 

1896, p. 99, Jd 

’ Stflis^ Ni>4- 9®*. 7S^ 

* CdllignMt i/iiA ii^ p. 3^, Fiff. 1S9; ct De Cmi, Am. AreJk. 1S93, 

Pis. H.. Ill 

* FdnwangEcr, No. io6 1 ihe provendindc is said to In* Corinlk : tf. Iho nVii^ from 

kliodcs, MtfL 1901, p. 3O0, Fie^ I. The in ihe text U reproduo^ fjorn ih'd. Fsg. 
by the kifvd iwimusioEi of F. IlnackraMiin and Co., of Munich. 
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in the Tclephus frieze of the great aiUr at Pergamum, where trcc^i are 
frequently introduced as well votive pillars, buikirngs, rocks, and so oti. 
In the scenes of the first meeting of Heracles and Auge 7 and of the 
exposure of Telephtis the foliage is handled as a niass^ and the outside 
leaves arc cut with clear, sharp edges, and there is no luidcreutting with 
the drill. The individual treatment of the plumage of the flying bird 
that appears in one scene \s$ very noticeable^ and exactly parallel 
to that of the foliage described. As the great altar was probably 
begun by Kumenes IL about l6S l^.C. and completed by his brother 
Attains JI. after 159 it is quite reasonable to assign this parLicular 
style of foliage treatment to the middle of the second century;^ Another 
monument that we can group with the Telephus frieze b a relief (PL XV t. 
Fig- 1) from Tralles'^ now at Constanlinoplcr, which represents a 
kneeling man fastening a roi>e to a ring in the ground beneath a plane-tree. 
No satisfactory explanation of the subject haj? yet been suggested. 
The male figure is remarkable for ihe fact that it stands almost free, 
and for the firm, careful, and, considering its small size, natural modelling. 
The tree is carved with great detail, and the clean, minute study of the 
leaves is the same as that in the two monuments just discussed i and 
thus we may assign this relief to the same period. 

From tills time onivards landscape motives are very comiiton on 
Greek rctiefs, whether funereal or votive. But they seem to have been 
especially popular for grave stelae in Asia Minor- In these, as rightly 
remarked by Pfuhl* the appearance of trees, stelae, and other monuments 
gives a picture of the cemetery, just as the votive relief and trees on 
the Asekpieion reliefs represent the temenos of the god w'lth its grove. 
In Asia Minor these elements of landscape first appear in the Hellenistici 
age, and continue till the extinction of art in the imperial period. On the' 
other hand they never occur on the Greek grave-reliefs found m Egypt,® 
which are derived from the conventional Attic type of the fourtli century, 
and are remarkable for the entire absence of such motives. In Hellas itself 
these elements, though common, do not appjcar so frequently as in Asia 

^ Scbrs.^€T,/^rffti^:^ 1900, pp. 97 a: PI, 1. j, 4, irf. Fig. 15. 

3 1900^ PL J. 49. 

“ iii I, pr $1 ; cL AnA. 1904^ VP- 3 lS W. 

* EiUic'D Bey, /f.C.//. 1904, p. 71, PJ. VIL; ArrA, 1906,3, pp. 225 ff. 

1905, 47, 12j ff. 

^ PfdhI, AiA. 4l/»A 1901, pp. ajS 
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Minor They are found not only in the Hellenislic but also 

in the imperial penod, to which belong the Lukti reliefs,^ In this 
connection the most important monument is the stele of Artemidorus 
(PI. XVL Fig. 2)p^ where we see the deceased, a >t>urig man, attacking 
with a spear a wild boar in its cave. Amongst the rocks round the cave 
are represented goats, stags, and hares. Above the cave is a tree on which 
hangs a game-bag with a dead hare. Thi* last motive is characteristic of 
the so-called Alexandrian reliefs in which it occurs frequently.^ This i^ the 
only example yet found in Greece or the east, and It is to be noted that it 
is not earlier in date than the late first century A.D. [t also marks 
an entirely new' departure, for hitherto the landscape motives ha\"C 
been confined to trees, votive reliefs on pillars, isolated rocks and the like 
appearing side by side with the figures in front of the blank ground, and 
always subordinate. Here for the first time the landscape practically 
takes the place of the plain ground, and is quite as important as 
the human figure. In other w'ordis, not only is the curtain before 
which the action takes place now painted, but other scenery b, introduced 
in front of it 

There is one other class of Greek reliefs which deserve some attention, 
the votive reliefs to l*an and the nymphs. All these have a rock frame 
so arranged as to give the idea that the figures arc seen within a 
cave. The earliest exam pies from Megalopolis,'^ and from the Acropolis^ 
arc dated to the second half of the fourth century-. Other examples 
from the caves in Mount Fames, and at Vari, from Fleusis, Mcgara^ and 
other sites ^ show that this type of relief became common and lasted into 

I Cl Athens Nfli. Mm. Ij jS, I245, 1313^ ; SvQiunas, cyJ, n/,, n. XXXIIL 6, tn ihi 
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the imp^erial period. As Hauser has shown, the figures of the nymphs 
on them are the prototypes of the Neo-Attic reliefs. Thus we see that the 
cave motive, which occurs frequently on the Alexandrian reliefs was a 
favourite in Attica and other parts of Greece. No relief with this motive 
has yet been found in Egypt. 

This brief examination of Greek reliefs shows us that the land* 
sca|>e elements begin at the end of the fifth centur>', and in the 
succeeding [icriod gradually become more and more popular. In nearly 
everj' case the landscape rxmsists only of a tree or a votive relief on 
a pillar introduced to localise the scene. These arc always placed 
before the background in the same plane as the figures, but are subor¬ 
dinate to them. In the relief of Artemtdorus, ivhich is of the first 
centur)' A.D., we have the whole composition treated as a landscape, in 
which the human figure has no preponderating inHucncc, In the votive 
reliefs to Pan and the nymphs we may consider the cave that frames tiic 
group as another attempt in the same direction. But these reliefs do not 
possess the pcrsjiectivc depth of the Artemidorus stele, for the rock frame 
is as high as the figures it surrounds. 

This consideration of the extant monuments seems to point to three 
conclusions, that the treatment of landscape in Greek reliefs was very 
clcmeiitarj' up to the imperial iseriod, that it was most popular in Asia 
Minor, and that it was not practised at all in Egypt 

11 .—Rom.an Reliefs. 

In the previous section the history of relief sculpture in Greece 
hits been traced briefly, and the introduction and development of 
land sea [}c elements have been noted. We must noiv follotv the 
development of Roman reliefs from the age of Augustus to that of 
Septimius Severus, Then we shall be in a better position to decide 
the question of the date and style of the * Alexandrian ' reliefs. 

The earliest Roman monument decorated with reliefs is that of the 
Julii at Sl Remj' in Provence, which belongs to the first century' ILC.* 
But on only one of the four sides do we find anj' landscape motives, 

Lxxni, I.XXIV; (S78, raracs: 2007-^009, toii, jor2 from Vari, v. Wm/n /trvrw, 

WwA. I90jr, )>. JOI, n. III. ff,; Cf. Svuronoi. ef. tit., lli, XCVfr. ff. 
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in the scene of the boar-hnnt on the south-west side, Avhere tivo bare 
tree trunks arc introduced* These are obvidusly meant to indicate that 
the action is takin^j pkee in the country, and are very similar to the trees 
in the Asclepieion reliefs mentioned above. But this is not surprising, 
since the architecture* as well as the sculpture of the whole monument 
IS copied from Greek models. This goes far to show how strong 
an influence Greek Art exercised in the wesL The battle sccnois have 
been compared to those of the great altar at Fergamum, but we here 
notice that there is an attempt to give depth to tlie relief by incisions 
in the background. 

The first great monument with which we have to deal^ is the Ara 
Arf/j built between 13 and 9 B.C. I'he disit'cta m£7fi&rii of its 

frieze have been made the subject of careful study by Fetersen,- and 
the recent, but unhnished excava^tions have given us almost complete 
information about its plan and architecture.® The procession on its 
north and south sides is the greatest achievement of Augustan art. This 
is the Roman equivalent, or perfiaps we might even say, the Roman 
iranslation, of the Parthenon frieze. We .^ee passing before us a long and 
solemn procession of men and women. They are arranged in pairs, and 
thus every other figure is in low relief, but in height they are all equal. 
The background is jx^rfectly plain and neutral. The relief field is of the same 
height an the figuresi and there is no open space above them. In drcis 
and appearance the persons are distinctly Roman, but the atmosphere and 
execution are Greek. On the cast and west sides, owing to the doors, the 
frieze was not continuouik Instead, there were four separate scenes, 
two on each front Hanking the doors. On the ea^t we have on one side 
the famous Tellus relief, and on the other hand a sacrifice to the same 
goddess. In this latter scene we remark an overhanging rock on the 
left, which supports the shrine of the Fenates, and in the centre a rock 
altar with a tree behind it. All these characterise the scene as taking 
place out of doors. The Tellus relief on the other side of the door 
IS a landscape composition* But it is not entirety original, for the 

^ Ccinzc. SiizNftj^^/£Af£ iSSj, p. 572: iSSS, pp. IQ FT j ef. ihc nmnJ 
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well-known relief from Carthage in the Louvre shows that their eommon 
prototype was of the Hellenistic age. It should be observed that the 
three groups Tnentinncd are much longer than they are high, and that 
there is practically no open space above the heads of the figures. 



■PiLAStttI FR05kE 


Fiere is on the outside, below the frieze, a verj' elaborate acanthus 
scroll, in which swans, frogs, mice, and other animals are introduced, 
and on the inside, on the back of the blocks of the frieze is a series 
of garlands hanging from ox skulls. The rendering of every detail in 

N 
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this vegetable ornament is wonderful. Everything is very finely and 
clearly defined, and appears to have been laid upon the marble, rather 
than cut out from it. Thus, in this one monument aionc wc see that 
in Augustan art landscape motives, such as temples, overhanging rocks 
and the like, and vegetation were popular. Other monuments of the 
period, such as the pilasters of the liasilica Aemilia ‘ (Fig, 3), the sareo- 
phagus from the Palaaao Cafiarelli,- and the altar with plane branches 
illustrate the same tendency,* Two otlier reliefs in the Louvre,* which are 
probably Augustan, have the same characteristics. We can also group 
ivith them the famous relief at Kavenna,^ although it contains no landscape 
elements. Although the representations of natural object.'!, such as fruit or 
foliage, are delicately and accurately renderct^ in Augustan art, they seem 
to lack life and atmosphere. They and the scenes they adorn are 
conceived in an academic and ideal style. This is due almost entirely 
to Greek influence. As in literature, so in sculpture, Augu.stus attempted 
by eclectic Hellenism to create in Rome an imperial art worthy of her 
world wide dominion. Although this attempt left its mark on Roman 
art, it failed because Tiberius and liis successors had neither the will 
nor the power to continue it. Wc possess no monuments of Tiberius' reign. 
The relief fragments of the throne from Cenetri with the well-known 
personifications of Etruscan cities belong to that of Claudius.® In these 
there is vegetable ornament rendered naturally but less forniall)-, 

The next dated monument is the .Arch of Titus. The reliefs are long 
and narrow, and there is the same processional treatment as in the j^rrr 
Pacts, which was probably the model for it. Hut here we have an open 
space above the figures in both scenes. This was necessary to accommodate 
the standing figures of Titus and Victor>' in the chariot, and the spoils of 
the temple. But did the artist definitely choose this composition in order 
to introduce the ‘ Respirazion ' seen by Wickhoff > * Probably circumstances 

1 The blMk in iht^txX kirKUylenl % ihc CerntiirL InsiLtute in komr 
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coinpcIliMl Kiiii to Adopt it, and his efibrt to pfoducc his best work Lincon-' 
sciousty gave it the effect discowred by the critics, [n these reliefs there 
are no landscape elements, unless one may include the arch in the relief of 
the golden candlestick as such. Hut wherever there is any vegetation, as 
in the laurel wreaths and the laurel branches borne by one or two of the 
5 gures, we find the same feeling for nature already remarked in the 
Am Pads. In other monuments of the Flavian period, such as the 
circular reliefs on the arch of Constantine i and the monument of the 
Jlaterii,® landscape motives are very popular, [n the former the sacrifices 
at Country shrines seem inspired by the same spirit as some of the 
* Alexandrian reliefs. The pilaster from the monument of the Materii 
shows how the artists of this age delighted in depicting nature, a delight 
only equalled by their masterly rendering and accurate observation of 
floral shapes, for by this time art was free from the academic spirit of the 
previous age. 

All these have an architectural background, which offers little scope 
for naturalistic effect In execution and conception they are equal to the 
similar scenes on the Ara Pads, but it is to be noticed that the drill was 
employed. In the frieze of the Forum Tran si tori um (Hi. XVII., Fig. i)* 
which was finished by Nerva, trees, rocks, and buildings appear. From 
this we can perhaps assume that even in composition of a classical type 
such as this, it was usual to introduce landscape motives. 

The /t/tud in the Forum,* which are probably Trajanic, arc Jong, 
and well adapted for the representation of a procession. Instead, 
the scenes they depict have little or no action, and recall those on 
the north and south sides of the Ara Pads, which are the forerunners of 
the group method of composition. These scenes have also an architectural 
background, but this is less carefully worked than that in the Domitianic 
reliefs mentioned. The leaves on the fig-tree that appears on the plulei, 
like the trees on the frieze of the Forum Transilorium and the Domitianic 
medallions are not delicately cut out by the chisel on the background as 
in Augustan reliefs, but are deep])' undercut by the drill so as to have the 
appearance of hanging free in the open The Jack of action in the 

’ fapen Hi, ph. XNI. XXII ; Iteinneh. >F«r. An/,, igio. pp. itS ff, 
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/>JuUi should be carefully noted, for in the Trajatijc period the processional 
method of composition gives way to the group system,’ The best 
example of this is the arch of Henevento,® There is very little open 
space above the heads of the figures, but all the scenes are conceived 
■as groups and not as views of a procession. In nearly all trees or 
buildings arc introduced, but rather as illustrations of locality than for 
artistic effect. In the battle scenes on the Arch of Constantine* and the 
reliefs relating to them, trees, round Dacian huts, and similar motives 
frequently occur. They reappear on the column,* where they arc again 
- illustrative rather than artistic. In this .same monument we notice for the 
first time a new method of expression which consists in giving a kind 
of maplike projection to the scene by placing distant above ncaicr objects. 
This results in what a writer on the Renaissance plans of Rome would 
call a ‘ireditla pros/ie/U't>a, We shall refer to it throughout as ‘ bird’s-eye 
perspective.' This h of course the only way in which a complicated 
subject can be rendered in relief By it we are enabled to see the inside 
and outside of cities and camps at tlie same time. In such scenes we 
obtain a clear view of what is happening in the distance without losing 
sight of the foreground. This method also leads to a conventional means 
of representing a crowd, by showing four or more rows of heads one above 
the other. This last i^eciiliarity is not confined to Trajan's column, but 
occurs in some of the battle scenes as ivdl. 

The only Hadrianic historical reliefs that c.xist arc the two from the 
Arco di Fortogallo.* These show the continuance of the group method 
of composition, and in one a building is introduced to localise the scene. 
No sculptured monuments of the reign of Antoninus Pius survive, 
but the decorated base of the honorary column erected after his death 
has been preserved." There is no attempt at landscape in the scene in the 
front, which is framed by two personif5cation,s, and the Campus 
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A/ar/ius. On thtr the d^airstpurs m honour of the dead emperor 

are represented. These are rendered m the birdVeye perspective jlnst 
mentioned- But here this principle is carried so far that the distant figures 
stand quite clear of those in front. 

More important are the reliefs that commemorate the German 
campaigns of Marcus Aurelius. The reliefs of the columUp^ erected 
to him after his death, are executed in the same manner as those 
of Trajan's column, which w^as obviously the model for the later 
monument The scenes are spread out by means of the bird's-eye 
perspective, and the conventional landscape motives are treated ifluS' 
tratively. The eleveii panels from the arch of this emperor are treated 
in quite a diflerent manner.* The scenes are composed on the group 
method, and so far carry on the earlier tradition. But Ln details they 
differ considcrabJy from the Trajanic and Hadrianic panels. They 
are taller, and there is ahvays, as noticed by Moiiaci,® an open space above 
the heads of the figures. This open space in all but three js hllEd 
by representations of buildings^ when the scene is in Rome, or by trees 
when the scene is in the field. But the efibet produced is similar to that 
of the Flavian medallions on the arch of Constantine, and that given 
by ihc bird's-eye perspective method. The scene appears as a picture 
of a place, as a view of a city, or a landscape. By mearis of the 
illustrative landscape motives^ trie locality is not merely indicated^ 
but actually represented to some extent There is a wide differencc 
between these siculptures and the Greek votive reliefs. In the latter 
the presence of a votive pillar in a relief indicates a shrine, a tree means 
that the action takes place in a grove, and so on. In the Roman 
reliefs mentioned harmonious grouping of the figures round trees 
and buildings, which thus brings them into closer relation with one another, 
gives a true pictorial effect. 

The age ofSeptimius Severiis has left ii.s only two important reliefs : 
the campaigning scenes on his arch, and the relief in the Palazzo 
Sacchetti.* 1 he latter lias an architectural background and, though a 
JfliiUtiS in shape, shows that the tradition of the group com position still 
existetl in this period. The maplike projections of the arch show' a 
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development of the bird’s-eye perspective method. The history of the 
Parthian War, or rather of its chief incidents, is shown entirely as a viduta 
prospetiiva. 


Now that our brief survey of the dev'^cloptnetit of landscape treatment 
ir Greek and Roman reliefs is completed, we may pause for a moment to 
attempt to recapitulate the main changes observed. We notice that 
ianclscapci elements do not appear in Greek reliefs tiil the end of the fifth 
century RC. Thej' are as a rule trees or votive reliefs on pillars, and serve 
to indicate the locality of the scene, in the second, perha[}s in the third, 
century B.c we see from liie Telephus frieze anti the reliefs at Munich and 
from Tralles that a desire for a closer rendering of material objects was 
felt. The careful treatment of foliage on the monuments mentioned 
suggests that they may be regarded as the forerunners of the Augustan 
style.i A lack of dated monuments prevents us from following the 
deviclopmcnt of landscape in Greek reliefs any further. But the grave reliefs 
from Asia Minor and Alcxaitdria show that landscape motives were popular 
in the former countrj', and never used in the latter, I-'inatly. the stele of 
Anemidcrus, dated to the late first century, a, d., has the full landscape 
conception similar to that which, as we have seen, is common in Rome from 
the FJavian period onwards. 

In Rome we have found that in the Auguslfin age landscape motives 
were popular. These are of the conventional Greek type but rendered 
with a marvellous skill that seems independent of material To the 
sculptors of this ijcriod. as Dragendorfr has said, clay and marble, .stucco 
and metal were alike. Accurate and wonderful as the works are they 
nevertheless very academic in composition. It should be remarked that 
in this age the drill is very seldom used: the chisel was the tool employed. 
In the tUvian period tlie pilaster of the monument of the Haterii and the 
medallions on the arch of Constantine show a less restrained treatment of 
nature. By a judiciou.s combination of the use of drill and ehiscl, foliage 
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and flowers no longer mndcred as though glued to a marble backing ; 
instead, they hang freely over it and at must seem to be trembling with the 
breeze. The use of the drill becomes more marked under Trajan and 
Hadrian. The result of this is that vegetation h rendered more vigorously, 
but more roughly* in the Aurelian and succeeding periods, the drill is 
the principal tool, it is alivays used for undercutting foliage^ which shows 
in consequence greater play of light and shade^but a less raithful rendering 
of the natural forms. The academic manner of the Augiistiin aitist^ 
constrained them to use landscape motives in the Greek manner, mereli^ 
ai typifying a place. But even here they are treated more freely than in 
Greek reliefs. In the Flavian period, although the landscape elements are 
practically the same^ ihclr more natural treatincnt and closer relation to 
the figures produce a pielorial effect. This principle Is carried on in the 
Trajanic and Aurelian periods,although the landscape motives introduced are 
illustrative rather than artistic. But It cannot be denied that the panels from 
the arch of Marcus Aurelius^ for all their faulty execution, have more pictorial 
qualities than the carefully finished Augustan rclIeTSw The former have a 
warmth and atmosphere which the chill formalism of the latter has totally 
missed. 

Our skeleton history of the development of landscape in relief from 
the fifth century to the age of Sq^timius Severus is complete. We are 
now better qualified to decide the date of the ' Hellenistic pictorial reliefs," 
and may attempt by their style and characteristics to assign them to what 
we consider thcEr proper place in the history of ancient art. 


IN.—The Sfada Reliefs and their Kin. 

The ^ Alexandrian * reliefs published by Schreiber fall into several 
classes. The first and most important is that which consists of the large 
pictorial reliefs ealEed by him * Pmeifrdk/s* ^ The most famous group of 
these are the eight reliefs in the Palazzo Spada at Rome* w^hich were found 
in 1620 at S, Agnese - 
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A.— The Spada Relief 


I. TJw Theft of the Paltadium • (PI, XVI I„ Fig. 2). The composition 
of this relief b totally unlike the usual representations of this legend, so 
common on gems, especially that signed by Felix,* and found also on one of 
the silver vases from Bernay.* The nearest parallel is to be seen on a Lycian 
sarcophagus at Athens.^ But after all, as Furtwiingler pointed out, the relief 
b founded on the well-known Diomed type‘‘attributed to Cresilas. The figure 
is slightly altered to suit a relief. The modelling of the torso, especially in 
the sharp divisions between muscles, and the hard line below the breast 
is almost exactly that of the Munich statue. This statue was popular at 
Rome, as is proved by the many existing replicas* and by the fact that it 
appears in the stucco decoration of the tomb of the Pancratii.? To 
complete the scene, the artist has added the figure of Odysseus, which he 
seems to have borrowed from a statue of the Venice type.* Mm it \s con¬ 
siderably altered and clumsily inserted. The body is very awkward 
and the drapery- is carelessly treated. The eyes are plastically rendered 
in the Haririanic manner. The hair and beard arc worked by the 
drill, and also resemble Hadrianic reliefs. Abov^ the heads of the 
figures is an open apace which is occupied by a temple. This ia not a 
Greek temple. It has no purama, and the walls arc ornamented with 
square pilasters. In the gable are a snake, a shield with a Gorgoneton 
and a helmet, which, as Hctbig says, indicate a temple of Athena This 
refers to that version of the legend according to which both Odysseus and 
Diomed entered Troy, and b another point of a difference between 
this relief and the other representations mentioned.* I’inally wc may 
notice that the temple and Odysseus are not in true proportion to me 
another- 


11 , Daedalus and Pasiphac « (P|. X VIH.. J. jg, i ^ This relief also is in 
composition quite unlike the Pompeian wall painting (Pk XVlll.. Kig 
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In these Pasiphac is seen seated on a throne^ while Daedalus standing before 
her presents the wooden cow. Here we are shown Pasiphae visiting 
Daedalus. He sits, saw in hand, on a stool, clad only m an exomis. 
Before him Is the wooden cow, behind which is Fasipliae. Her pose at once 
recalls somewhat simitar figures on Attic grave relielSj*^ and the scheme 
and handling of her drapery have a Neo-Attic character.- More similar 
yet are the representations of Amymone on gemSi^ In the small part 
of Daedalus' beard that is original wc again see clear traces of drill 
work. The background, which extends some distance above the figtircsp 
is partly occupied by architecture meant to represent the palace of Minos. 
But it isTp-ery clumsily and flatly rendered. In general the composition is 
poor. 

IIL The Death of Opheltes^ (PL XIX., Fig. i). The scheme of this 
relief corresponds more closely with the traditional representations of the 
subject. But it has not much resemblance to the version shoivn in a wall 
painting,*^ nor to those on coins.^ The relief is remarkable for the number 
of persons represented. The two warriors seem to be derived from a 
fourth-century work, such as the frieze of the Mausoleum/ One warrior 
leans over a rock, a motive that occurs on the frieze of the Fifrurn 
y racistt&riiiin,^ Most noticeable is the artistes effort to give depth to his 
Fandscaix^. There is an overhanging rock behind the main scene, on which 
stand a tree and a temple. The latter is apparently not Greek. It 
has no columns at alL merely two square pilasters by the door, and in the 
gable a shield between two snakes. Between the main scene and the 
background the figure of Hypsipyle is introduced. She is on a smaller 
scale, and her pose is very awkward. One of her feet is seen just behind 
the central hero's right foot. The flying drajjery is very tame, and is most 
clumsily spread out. Her hair, which is rather long and ropy in texture* 
has the same qualities as that □! Endymion and Andromeda in the 
Capitoline reliefs and the Medusa Ludovisi.®' In general this relief has the 
appearance of an eclectic com position, but its elements arc less obvious, 

* CnUignon, I/ist. ii., 155, 1^7, 

■* Cf. Haiistr, IL, Itl. , 

^ PI, H, j, 4 , 4 pj^ VL Phttt. Anclen»n 

* Cr Helbi^t 1156. 

* Ittlhaof>Uluin 4 r'GBrdiictT, iVids/t. Ptjus. PI, 2-9, 

T Colliy^nQiit tii. ii,, Fig, 166^ 
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Du in^ to the depth of the landscape and to the Tact that there is !css empt>" 
space above the principal figures. 

rVi Adonis wounded^ (PL XIX.^ Fig^ This re presentation of 
Adonis, if it really is AdoniSp seems to be unparalleled. In style and 
technique it has a general resemblance to statues made in the Hadrianic 
periods cspectally the Eros of Centocelle and the so-called Antinous 
of the Capitol.* The forms of the body are very smooth and fat. 
The figure also has some likeness to the later variants of the Scopaic 
Metcagerp in which a chlamj s is added.^ The hounds (the boar's head 
is a restoration) are also attributes in the statues. Iti any case the 
artist of this relief seems to have intended the figure as Adonis, It 
is noticable that the wound ii; in the calh and not in the thigh. There 
is also an actual error in the muscles of the lower left teg, which is 
not anatomically correct. The square pilaster of the rustic shrine 
in the background appears to he Roman rather than Greek. Rnt the 
skilful rendering of the tree trunkp lightly sketched on the ground, gives an 
admirable idea of depth. The composition is pleasing^ but the right side of 
the figure, in spite of its mask of draperyp is rather clumsily flattened 
against the background, 

V. Bellcfophon and Pegasus^ (Pi. XX.p Fig. i). In this relief also the 
artist has borrowed an older motive and given his own renderingfc for an 
exactly similar group is found on a sarcophagus at Athens * and on a late 
ivor>' box from Veroli at South Kensington.^ These probably go back to the 
^ same original perhaps a painting. The landscape elements, llie rock and 
the tree, are well balancedp but there is no studied symmetry' and the lines of 
the composition are self-contained. There is one noticeable fault. Pegasus 
is shown on too small a scale. The artist has sacrificed truth to com^ 
position. Were the horse represented to scale, it would more than fill the 
relief ground. There Is a large open space above Bellerophon's head, only 
partly filled by the beautifully carved foliage. Lastly, the figure of 
Bcllerophon himself has an eclectic character. In pose and proportions it 
recalls the Polycleitan Doryphorus. In this respect it ret^embles a relief in 
the Villa AlbaniJ another still existing on a tomb on the Via Tiburtina,^ 
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and the well-known relief from Argos.^ This composition therefore seems 
eeleclic. 

VL Amphion and Zethus (PL XX., Fig, 2),* Here again there is a good 
attempt at depth in the landscape. The little shrine with its square pi Mars 
recalls that on the relief of Bellerophon, and does not seem Greek in 
character. Within is a statuette of Artemis closely resembling the ty|>c 
that is common on Keo^Attk reliefs/^ The seated figure of Zethus recalls 
a type of Paris that is usual on sarcophagi.^ Amphion, on the other hand, 



Fig. 4.—AMniios' asu /.inaus; Fragment or a Kkliep at KAv^xiiA. 


is an adaptation of a well-known Hermes type, which is probably FraxSte- 
lean. The best examples arc the statues in the Belvedere* and from 
Andros.® The type also occurs in an j\ntonitie relief in the Villa, McdiciJ 
The usual name of the Spada relief, Apollo and Mercuryi shows its eclectic 
character. The sculptor chose t>'pes, set them in a romantic landscape, 
and named them to suit his patron. Unfortunatelj', as H el big says, 
Amphton is the more muscular of the two brothers. Ko similar represent- 

* Fritttricha-WoliflM, 50,1. * J/./'., Tl, V, Fhot- AniWrson 1975. 

^ Hauserj 3 9 . * ttoben. Ant. iL+ FL V. 

AmEhing, Pat. A/ui, iL, p* pi. XH, * Brunin-Ilnjckra.inn. XVIIT. 

' ^T.iii-von OuluTi, AaitJtf 3S^l- 
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at ion of ibis myth is known. That this composition was popular is shown 
by the fact that there is half of a replica at Ravcimu (Fig. 4), From this 
wc see that the drapery behind .Amphion is wronjjly restored in the Spada 
relief, and that there should be a votive pillar behind hitn. Also there 
should be a crouching dog before the rock on which Zethus sits. 

VH. Paris and Ocnone’ (I'l. XXL, Fig. j), This relief is one of the 
most ambitions in its landscape depth, and has special interest on account of 
a replica of the upper scene formerly cKisting in the Villa Ludovisi. This 
replica, if not itself earlier in date, seems at least to have been derived from 
an earlier version of the scene, which dliters in some important particulars 
from the Spada relief, Oenonc, instead of leaning on Paris’ shoulder, leans 
on empty air. The composition was probably innuenced by a painting 
in which Oenonc leant on some support which could not be plastically 
rendered. There is no stern-castle on the ship, and the landscape above is 
totally diRcrent Th^s extends further across the relief, and shows a town 
in section. It is clumsily done. The sculptor possibly attempted to render 
plastically a town .standing on the sea-coast with its walls appearing on 
higher ground inland. There is, however, in it the same square moulding 
which runs across the Spada relief. This has no meaning unless \ve take 
it to indicate ‘distance planes.’ The town Ls more distant than the ship, but, 
if placed above tt in the relief, would appear to be standing in mid air, and 
so, the atmospheric distances of painting being impossible in sculpture, this 
awkward device was adopted. The artist of tlie Spada relief took this 
composition and compressed it slightly, and to make it taller added the 
river god below. Hut in order that the bay in wtiich the ship lies at 
anchor should not appear in mid air he had to add another square mould¬ 
ing below it in imitation of his original. This river-god is a typical 
example of such personifications in the late third or in the second century 
B.C. Oenone is brought nearer to Paris and leans lightly oti his shoulder. 
But the greatest difference is, as has been said, in the architecture above. 
By compressing the scene the sculptor made the heads of Paris and 
Oenone stand out above the moulding, and in front of what is intended to 
be a very distant landscape. The town appears as one round and two 
oblong buildings erected on colonnades. These rather resemble the 
pictures wc have of Roman villas.^ The whole scene is an example of 
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' bird^s-cye perspective ‘ which occurs on the coiumni^ of Trajan and Marcos 
Aureliiif!. on the base of the Antonine oolumnp and on the arch of Sept- 
imius SeverusJ Paris and Oenono are the central point. From their 
rocky seat they look down on the scene below and round them* The river 
is nearest to the spectator, then the two figures, then the ship, and finally the 
town* III technique the only point to observe is that the treatment of the 
drapery of Oenonc recalls Neo-Attic work* 

VlIJ. Paris and Eros* (PL XXL^ Fig, 2). This reliefp obviously 
intended as a pair to the Paris and Oenone, is an abridgment of a larger 
composition. The scheme h derived from the same source as an Augustan 
relief at Munich.* This shows a herdsman seated on a rock before a 
herm, while below feeds a herd of cattle. Here there is the same effort 
to obtain depth by placing tJic distant figures on the rock that ser^^es 
as the background for the nearer ones. Perhaps the cattle were introduced 
to fill up the necessary shape, since the artist could not expand the figure 
of Paris he had chosen. Pans with Eros whispering in bis ear often occurs 
in Pompeian paintings, but the figure is different.* This Paris is a statue 
tyt>e, probably going back to the same original as the Paris of the Galleria 
delle Statue in the Vatican."^ It belongs to a representation of the 
‘Judgment of Paris/ for this figure occurs frequently on reliefs 
in that connection. These are the Am Casali in the Vatican the stucco 
reliefs of the tomb of the Pancratii ;^ two sarcophagus fragments in the 
louvre;* an Apulian vase at Carlsruhe;^ a cameo at Berlin;^® and 
a relief of the second century a.d. from the Ludovisi collect ion. I n this 
last, tattle and a rock background appear, and the goddesses are statue 
types, the Hera being derived from the so-called Hera of Akamenes. 
These instances are enough to show that this figure of Parts was eclectic 
and popular. In any case it seems evident that the artist intended 
to represent the Judgment of Paris, but finding it au impossible subject 
for a tall relief filled up the vacant space with the cattle* 

* S« sibove pp. l 9 o ft ^ //.A'., PI. X[. Aivd^ri^n 19^5. 
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B,— TAi Rtliefs in the CapHof. 

The next two reliefs vvhich we have to examine are the two 
in the Capitol which are always f'rotjpeci with the 5 |>ada reliefs. 

I, Perseus and Andromeda (PL XXIL, Fig. i).' Here again in the 
figure of Perseus we have an adaptation of the same Hermes type that was 
used for Amphion’ So it is useless to point out again that the figure 
is eclectic. There are traces of wings on the head, w'hich belong tu 
Hermes and not to Perseus. Further, the type docs not corres[x>nd 
to that of the Hanover group* and the Pompeian paintings* 
(PI, XX [T„ P*ig. 2). In these Perseus always has his right foot raised on 
a rock, and in his left hand carries the harpa and the head of Medusa. 
But, when compared with .^mphion and the Ilcrmcs tyi>e referred to, 
the likeness is obvious. If we blot out Perseus for a moment from 
the composition, Attdromeda is at once recognisable. She is a Xeo-Attic 
dancing girl very similar to Hauser's type jt * She also has some 
resemblance to a relief from Pergamura** and the well-known dancing 
.Musc.^ But there is no likeness between her and the Hanover group 
or the Pompeian paintings. In short this relief was manufactured 
in the same way as that of Zethus and Amphion. T^vo popular types 
were taken and placed in the romantic situation of the heroic rescuer 
and the persecuted heroine. In this case the name chosen was 
Perseus and Andromeda. With a few alterations the relief could 
have represented Tdephus and Auge, Hypsipyle and Kuneos. Aeolus 
and Hypsipyle, or any similar myth. The rock is conventional, and 
the sea monster docs not seem very dangerous. Helbig* imagines 
that this relief depends on a painting, because of the blank ground 
behind I’erscus, and we know from 1 ‘liny "• that Xikias painted this subject. 
We have already [minted out that this relief differs from the Pompeian 
paintings. In them the composition is larger, and local personifications 
are introduced. The blank ground and the absence of any ambitious 
landscape treatment seem to me to show that this relief is earlier than the 
Spada set. We also have to notice that the background is not prolonged 
above the figures. 

* JHL X,; llelbi[g*| 46^. * v, above p. 1S7, 
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[1. Endyfflion.^ This also is totally different from the Spada reliefs 
and the Perseus and Andromeda^ both tn style and motive I have not 
been able to find any similar representation of Endymion, This is 
essentially a one-figure relief, and as such is not complete in itself The 
imagination has to supply the other figure, the approaching Artemis. 
There is throughout an uuehangeable background of rock, so rendered 
that it seems extremely steep. Such a ground precludes the possibility 
of a second relief plane, and so the dog, which should stand above 
Endymion on a sloping rock, appears instead to cling in some miraculous 
manner to the precipice overhanging him. In general the style of this 
relief is very good. The idea of sleep is well rendered by the relaxed 
limbs and drooping head. The peculiar ropy treatment of the hair 
resembles that of the Medusa Ludovisi, of Andromeda, and of Hypsipyle 
already mentioned,^ In any case there does not seem to be any eclecticism 
about this natural youthful figure. The beauty of the long slender legs 
Is probably due to the influence of the model. F'rom its superior work 
and style this relief is also probably earlier than the Spada set. Here 
again there is little open space above the figures. 

C.— TAt' He/u/s in i/it' 

L Hermaphrodite and child.^ Althougli the figure is clearly that of 
a Hermaphrodite, yet the figure has considerable likeness to the statues 
of Hermes with the infant Dionysus.* In one of these, that engraved by 
I 3 e Cavalleriis* a bearded Herm serves as a support on the IcH: side 
of the figure. The hair of the Hermaphrodite has a strong resemblance 
to that of Hypsipylcp Andromeda^ Endymion. and the Medusa Ludovisi * 
On the left we sec an archaistic statuette of Artemis, which recalls the 
Xeo-Attic reliefs^ The fluttering chlamys also suggests the same class of 
reliefs. Behind the figures is a blank wall and behind this appears 
a circular shrine, with a tree and a large bronze vessel on a piltar. In 
this relief the background is again extended above the head^s of the 
figures, 

IL Parts.' The figure of this relief strongly recalls the right-hand 

* n. XIIF. * WickhoF, /VwiTw p. 38. 
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figure of the San lldcfonso group,^ and the likeness is increased b)' 
the statuette at the side. As the San Ildefonso group is ecteette, this 
relief too probably depends on a statue type which seems to go back 
to the Polycleitan .school. If also the group b, as usually belicv'cd, 
Hadrianic, then this relief probably belongs to tlic same period, 

Ul. Olyn]pu.s. (?)* This relief is also unfortunately incorapicte. 
As indicated by Matz and von Duhn the central figure recalls that of 
Olympus in the well-known group with Ran.* Otherwise there is nothing 
remarkable in the relief, except that there is again an open background 
above the principal figure. 

Matz and von Duhn [wint out that these three reliefs clearly belong 
together,^ both by style and composition, and can hardly have been 
executed before the second century A.I). 


D .—Reliefs in (he LtiUran and Vatican. 


1 . Lcucothca and Ran.® The myth which this relief illustrates only 
occurs once, a,s far as wc know, in Greek literature, in a poem of 
Euphorion. He flourished in the third century, and was a native of 
Chalcis in Euboea, and died in Syria as librarian of Antiochus the Great. 
As regards the execution of the relief itself, the drapery of Lcucothea is 

very similar m treatment to that of Electra in the group of Menelaus* 

The rendering of the tree and its foliage is almost identical with that of 
the panels from the arch of .Marcus Aurelius.' The leaves and branches 
arc thick and heavy, and deeply undercut, and so appear to be standing in 
the open and not against a background. This is matched by the cutting 
of the rock, the plumage of the eagle, and the hair of the goats. The 

relief is prolonged well above the heads of the figures, and great 

proiuinencc is given to the landscape elements. From its style alone this 
relief, whatever the date of the composition may be, cannot be earlier than 
the Aurciian period. To about the same date belongs a fragment in the 
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Vatican with the same subject, but with the composition re\‘erscd.‘ 
In this the rock and the tree arc on the right hand side of the relief, while 
the eagle is seen on an overhanging ledge in the centre. Below the tree 
the Satyr Is seen tvalking to the right There is no evidence to show the 
attitudes of Lcucothea and the infant Pan. Rut a fragment of a much 
better and earlier replica, also in the V^atican,® shows that their peisitions 
could also be changed. In it the infant Pan is seated to the right. 
Lnfortonatdy tlifs is all that is preserved of the relief, so that no opinion 
can be formed as to the composition. If we may date the Latcran relief 
and the other replica in the Vatican to the Aurehan period, this fragment 
cannot according to its style be later than the time of Hadrian. 

N. Autolaus and Asclepius,* The execution of this relief is not 
'cry gooil. The rock,tree, and dove arc rendered in a manner that recalls 
the naturalistic details of the Lcucothea relief and the panels from the arch of 
Marcus Aurelius. The figure of Autolaus is very Hat, and rather clumsy. 

though the figure is in profile, the eye is shown eti fact. This is a 
peculiarity that occurs first on Trajanic reliefs.^ Therefore, since we have 
already compared the working of the tree to Aurelian reliefs, we 
•ttay \enturc to date the relief to the period betireen thc.se two limits, 


E .—RdUf in i!u Louvre. 

Young Satyr.i* This relief has great likeness to the Spada reliefs. 
The smooth, delicate work of the pine tree is veiy similar to that seen on 
the Bellcrophon and Amphion and Zethus reliefs. The treatment of the 
rock also is almost identical. The rendering of the nude in the strong, 
youthful body finds analogies in the reliefs of Opheltes. Adonis, and 
Amphion and Zethus. Other points of comparison are the great 
prominence given to the landscape, and the wide open space above the 
head of the figure. In this relief, as in the Spada reliefs, the human figure 
IS not the principal clement of the composition, but is of equal imporlaoce 
with the landscape motives. A comparison of the illustrations of this 
relief with the iipada scries shows more clearly than any words could their 
great likeness in style and composition. Thus vve may conclude that 
to w atever date ivc assign the Spada series, it must be the date of this 
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l^—Rdk/s tii rm AI&anL 

r. Dacd^lii!^ add lcarus> There are two fl^ample$ of this relief m 
the Villa Albani. One - in ross^ tfsntko is almosE i>cirrcct, the other® of 
white marble is badly damaged, only the torso of Icarus and the right foot 
of Daedalus being presierved. liut there is no doubt that the subject of the 
two is idontscal. In the first the background is plain^ and the figures stand 
on a rocky surface, in the other the figures arc ^en before a wall built of 
squared blocks. I t will be seen that this group has no resemblance to the 
representations of this subject in Pompeian paintings."* But a very similar 
version of the same subject occurs in the stucco decoration of the court of 
the Thermae Stabianac at Pompeii,® which belongs to the fourth Pompeian 
style, and so to the last period of that city (<53-79 A-D,), The whole scene 
has rather the appcarauce of a statue group set before a background. The 
Icarus has considerable resemblance to the Olympus relief in the Palazzo 
Colonna. The other figure recalls the Spada Daedalus, but of course the 
relief here is much lower. It does dot seem that either of these reliefs is 
very early in date. The replica is probabty of the Hadrianic 

age, since it is supposed that coloured marbles w'erc first used for sculpture 
in Rome about that time.® The other, since it was found on the slope of 
the Palatine above the Ctretts is probably not earlier in date 

than the time of Domitian, who was the first to exiend the iEnperiat |>alace 
in that direction. The similar version of the subject at Pompeii, already 
mentioned, shows that it was in use during the Flavian age. 

II, Huntsman resting in a wood.^ This relief has already been 
referred to in connection with the Spada relief of Pegasus and Rellerophon, 
to which it is related. The cxecutioq of this relief is far inferior, especially 
in the landscape motives. The rendering of the trees in particular has no 
community of style with the Spada set. but rather resembles the panels 
from the arch of Marcus Aurelius, and the Leucothca relief In the Lateran 
VVe have already pointed out that this type of relief from its likeness to 
the Dorj'phorus relief from Argos, as eclectic in character, 'fo judge bj' 
its style, it probably dates from the Aurelian period. 
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G.—Fraptunt:: itt t/i£ Briiisk Musiunt ami Musio Deik Terme. 

Theseus and the Minotaur.’ The two fragments of this relief that arc 
prestyed only show enough to enable us to decide the subject. The 
position of the two figures can be determined with certainty. This shows 
that in composition the relief, apart from the actual iiositions of the legs, 
re^mbled the statue groups, and not tlic Pompeian paintings dealing ivith 
this subject. The statue groups have one marked peculiarit>\ The Mino* 
taur IS rendered in the severe, archaic manner, and Theseus m a free, 
more developed style.* Unfortunately ive cannot tell whether the relief 
resembled the groups in this respect. It differs from them in the fact that 
heseus wears a chlamys. This, however, may liave been introduced by 
the artist to mask the connection of the body with the background. The 
background, a wall buiit of square blocks, is similar to that in one of the 
Daedalus and Icarus reliefs found on the Palatine. Since the fragments of 
this relief were found at the same place,® the .-limilarit)^ of the backgrounds 
makes it probable that they belonged to the same set. Therefore wo may 
date thk relief also to the early second century a.d. 


H .—-Relief (f/ MimictL 

Polyphemus.* This relief in its present state is incomplete, and its 
original size cannot be determined, the subject is simple i Polyphemus 
has just dragged into his cave one of the companions of Odysseus whom 
he IS about to tear in pieces and devour. Two points are noticeable in the 
execution the high relief, and the cave background. The positions of the 
figures, which arc practically the same as in a statue group in the Capitol," 
show that both are derived from the same original. This was almost 
certainly a work of sculpture in the round, to judge by the Capitoline 
group and the statuesque qualities of the Munich relief. So in this also an 
eclectic element is present and the composition is not original. The cave 
background is well suited to the subject, and ivas also a popular and eas) 
method of giving depth to the relief. It appears on the Ara Poas, but. 
although there are reminiscences of it in some of the Spada seHe,s and 
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th^lr kindred r<!lieri, it ^eems to have fallen out of fa-shion. We may", therip 
venture to assign this relief to the Augustan age, \i htch date is justified by 
its style. 

L—JYiif Grimmii R^iiy/s ai 

L Ewe and Lamb^ ; TL Lioness and Cubs.- These two reliefs, 
which were probably meant to serve as elaborate water-spouts for a bath 
or fountain, or some similar purpose, have been so often described and 
discussed, that we need not devote much space to them. In both the 
atitmal figures are framed by a cave background, above Avhich arc placed 
trees^ a shed, and a rustic shrine with a votive reltef. As lions' heads are a 
usual shape for a water-spourp it is not surprising to find one so used here. 
But wc must admire the ingenuity of the artist in finding a suitable pair 
for this motive. WickhofTs demonstration that these reliefs were Augustan 
in style has now found general acceptance.^ The treatment of the foliage 
is identical with that of the Ara Pad^, especially in the precise manner in 
which the leaves and flowers are laid on the background or just relieved 
from it The handling of the rock is the same as in the sacrifice to Tellus, 
and the rendering of the sheep can be paralleled in other Augustan reliefs, 
The detailed working of the garland hanging over the votive pillar in the 
Honcss relief is exactly similar to that of the wreaths on the inside of the 
Ara Pads^ We shall therefore be follow ing the widely accepted view of 
Wickhoff, when wc conclude that these reliefs are Augustan. 

Thus in the whole series of ' Alexandrian' reliefs ive have one fixed 
point from tvhich we may attempt a chronology of the others. 

There is little doubt that the Grimani reliefs, as we hat'e already 
remarked^ are Augustan. The most noticeable feature of the composition 
Is the cave background. Similar to them in this respect is the Tolyphcmus 
relief at Munich, which w'c have already conjectured to be Augustan from 
the likeness shown by it^ rock ground to the Pads. As further 
ev^idence that this cave method of composition ivas popular in that period, 
we may take a sarcophagus in the Louvre (PI, XX i IL), This, ivhich is dated 
by Robert to the early first century^ A.r»., has on it scenes from the myth of 
Actaeon,* Each of these scenes is framed by cave^like overhanging rocks, 

* PI. 11- * Pk 1 i Ef. Sdlfeiber, 

a WiekfeofT, AVwffif pp. ys 

* dc ViLUcFoWt CtfA Somrfimrr, ^ Robert Sari, li., p|, 1 * Altiuacuit u 

fJj-ji, Wwr, Sari. p. 79, IImE. AlareSri 226^2. t « ■ . 
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above which other figures appear^ On the rock^* side^ gtoxv tall, slender 
trees, probably pines or qf'presses. We thus have a definitely Augustan 
group of reliefs, the date of which depends on points which arc not in 
dispute. We may perhaps include in this Augustan group the Endyinion 
relief in the CapitoL This has a rock>' background, but no cave. It is 
also a single figure relief like the Grimani pair and the Polyphemus. As 
regards style WickhofT Iras already claimed it as Augustan, so there can be 
little hesitation in assigning it to the first century AJ>. Xot far removed in 
date from the Endymion is the Perseus and Andromeda relief. This lias 
an overhanging rock in the background, but has more than one figure. In 
style it b less original and its figures are even mono eclectic than the 
Polyphemus, Probably it may safely be attributed to the late first or early 
second century B.C. Two figure compositions that wc hax’C already 
conjectured to be of this date and which arc influenced by statue tj^pes, arc 
the Daedalus and Icarus, and the Theseus and the Minotaur reliefs. Both 
of these^ like the Perseus and Andromeda have a rather plain background, 
and, as far as we can tell, no elaborate landscape. In st>'Ie, too. they 
resemble the Capitoline relief, as well as in the balance observed in the 
grouping of the figures. We may therefore assign them to the same 
p^er^od. 

1 o a totally different group belong the three reliefs in the Palazzo 
Colonna,^ and six of the Spada set, Amphion and Zethus, Opheites^ Bcllcr- 
ophon^ Adonis. Daedalus and Pasiphae. All of these have an open space 
above the heads of the figure^, and a more or less elaborate landscape 
background. Matz and von Duhn express the opinion that the Palazzo 
Co]onna reliefs cannot be earlier than the second century. In discussing 
the hi$torical panels on the arch of Bouevento and from the arch of Marcus 
Aurelius we [tinted out that in the Aureliati reliefs there is an open back¬ 
ground above the figures which is lacking in the Trajanic series. The 
latter also have a far less elaborate landscape setting. Thus on the 
analogy of Roman historicat reliefs of similar shajie the Spada set should 
fall about the middle of the second century A.D. Therefore they maj- 
not unreasonably be attributed to the time of Hadrian or Antoninus Plus. 
This date would agree well with that assigned by Mats? and von Duhn to 
the Palazzo Colonna reliefs, which are, as we have scen^ closely related to 
the Spada series. The Louvre relief, which is also of Roman provenance 
and is similar in character and shape^ may' also be attributed to the same 
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periods The other two Spada neliefii, the Paris and Ocnonct and Pans and 
Eros, arc according to WickhoflT as late as the age of the Antontnes. At 
all events ^vc have seen that in style and composition they dilTcr consider¬ 
ably from the others. In both the figures are small, the relief is con¬ 
structed of two tiers, and the human Figure is almost subordinate to the 
landscape. In these circumstances we may assume them to be later in date, 
perhaps even as late as the time of Marcus Aurelius. The remaining two 
of this class o( ‘Prachtrefie/s* \\\q Ijcucothca and Autolaus reliefs in the 
l^teran, have already been conjectured to belong to the Aurelian period. 
These have some likeness in composition to the Spada series. But the 
figures occupy less space in comparison, and the background is higher and 
more open. They thus seem to fit in very well with what we know of the 
Aurelian style, for the historical reliefs of this period arc less crowded, and 
have a high ground. We have thus sketched out the clironotogy of these 
reliefs, which we may tabulate thus:— 


1 A,D, J 

50 A.I), 

tins A 11, 

1 

A.D. 

Grimnni Rclirrii. 
Palyplnetiiut, 

EnJyinion. 

Pcrftcdj qtid Ai^dniP- 
j The«TW ind 

' ^linotauri IhcdaEui 
aitd IcuriLi, 

Spoda ReltfffE (6), 
PEdaXiCe 'fTnlrtnna. 

1 

Spada {2}, 


Aihmtiohal Note. 


In the last section reference has frequently been made to the adapU- 
tion of statue types in reliefs, but apart from the Diomed^ no definite 
instance of such adaptation has been produced. Fortunately there is a 
relief in the Antiquarium at Munich (Fig. 5),s which though it docs not 
actually contain a statue adapted to a relief, yet is a remarkable instance 
showing how Statues came to be used in reliefs. The relief in question, 
which may be part of a sarcophagus, represents an engaged ceJonnade 
with Corinthian capitals. Between one pair of columns is a candelabrum 
on a high base, and between the other pair is a statue of Fan on a tall base 















^ Tm : Reliefs tx thh Talazzo Sfai>a. igg 

giving the impressicm of a statue set under a colonnade against a wall. 
But m tlie upp;r left hand corner of the background is a herm or a rock 
carved in low relief. On the right side of the background is a pine tree in 
high relief, and all round js an ornamental frame. Thus we h.wc the statue 
standing on a base under a colonnade with landscape motives car\^d 
on the wall behind as a suitable selting. If this was the practice in Rome in 
the Augustan age, to T,vhich the Munich fragment is dated^ we can easily 
understand that by the Hadrianic period, to which as have seen most 
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of the Spada reliefs belongs it became xisiial to put the statues themselves 
into pictOTsal reliefs instead of merely placing them before a decorated 
backgrounds A similar use of a statue type is to be seen in a fragment of 
a frieze in the Viatican representing Theseus' dcsortioii of .-\rladne** in 
which Helbig says the Ariadne is derived from a statue. To the same 
class also belong other fragment? of a frieze in the Gabinetto dcllc 
Maschere illustrating the labours of HerculeSp" and the frieze m the 


^ trclhig^r 3^4 p Anvelun^ Fit/. Jfus. p. LXI. 

* Amelnn^^ SJttt/Jit. FttA iUi [ip. 6^t 7^S* 4JU 44^. PJ. LXXX+ 
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Palazzo dei Conservator!, which has been published and di^ussed by 
Schreibcr,* 

These examples suffice to show that the adaptation of statue types to 
reliefs was not confined to the Spada series and their kin, but was com¬ 
paratively common. Most important is the Munich fragment, which shows 
how statues came to be incori>orated into large pictorial reliefs. 

* Bntnittftrt/u/i, p, 
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LA CEVJTA IN THE VALLEY OF THE SABATO. 


In the upper valley of the fiver Sabatc^, eight kilometres above 
Serfno^ the mountains close in on either side and at the narrowest part an 
irregular rounded spur juts out on the east bank. The Sabato hows 
at its footp and two torrent bedSj cut through the neck of the land behind, 
almost isolate the hill from the main mountain range; a ring of grey stone 
walls rising from the edge of its steep sides encloses the level ground of its 
summit. The ruin, marked on the survey map ^ by an arbitrary line, is 
there called Civita; in the neighbourhood, as well as in such notices 
of it as appear in books, it shares this name with the less vague one of 
Saba^ia. My attention was drawn to the site by Commendatore Orilia^ 
who had himself some time ago published upon it an article in which 
he argued against the correctness of the name Sabatia or Saba^ia and put 
forward the suggestion that this might be Piccntia, the chief town of the 
Ficentini after the year 260 

Hia negative case against the Sabazia attribution seems to be fully 
made out, and with his permission 1 quote from the article ^ such extracts 
as should dispose of this literary and local tradition. 

* Philip Cluver of Danzig (^ 530 - 1623 )* the celebrated geographer* in his 
/M//Vi Arit/i/ua (Lugd. Bat. 1626) in speaking of the Hirpini, cites— 
lib. lit. cap. viii. p. 1199—two passages from Livy xxvi. The first is 
^Omnes Campani, Atellani, Calatini, Sabatlnl, etc? (c. 33), The second 
* Campanos omnes, AtellanoSp Calatinos^ Sahatinos, ^ ^ ^. liberos esisc 
iusserunt" (e. 34). 

The' regions Inhabited by the Cam pan! (CapuaTii)H Atellani, and 
Calatini are well known : the Sabatini, however, leave room for conjecture^ 
Cluver imagined that this name was derived from*that of some unknow^n 

^ C^na d'ltalk Jeir I.GrXr.— f. iSj^ it SAlemo (I : 50,Ow). 

^ Emcnj Orilia, tci L!' .v^^nvu, Xapolir ApriJ JQ, 1903* 
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citjf, and wrote ■ V'idetur fukse oppidum apucl flevium. nomine Sabatbm, 
unde oppidanos nominant Sabatinos, Quo situ fuerit inccitum esti 
coniicio lamcn fui^se inter duo oppida quae vulgo vocantur Terranuov'a et 
I'rata.* 

A place halfway between Terranuova and I'rata is the small town of 
Tufo. U IS 20 kilometres from the V'allcy of Serino and no remains of 
any ancient city exist there. 

So far as I know all other writers who treat of the question are later in 
date than Cl over. 

Hcllabona della Citia di Atvllt/ia, Trani, 1656J quotes 

Cluver and makes him say that the city of Sabatia stood on the spot called 
Civita, where are the mins under discussion, whereas these are in fact 
8 kilometres from Serino or 2S from the spot indicated by Cluver. 

G. Battista Pacichelli (II di in Praspelti‘!>a, 1703) places 

the unknown city actually at Serino: for against the word SERINO 
is shown a perspective drawing of the township, within which is comprised 
a svalled enclosure marked by the letter A, and in the lest ivc find 
A. ‘Sabatia, an ancient cit)' called “Civita.*” 

Comm. Orilia also quotes Nicola Amenta {Vita di Lettnardodi Napoli, 
170s), Lorenzo Giustiniani {Bibliotem tlerica c topografita del Regno di 
Bapoit^ 17^3)1 and Ntcola Corcia {Storia delie due Sicilie, 1845]! and shows 
that all these merely repeated Cluver’s theory, though Romanclli, in the 
absence of all evidence of a city called Sabatia, supposes that the 
inhabitants were named after the river. Mommsen, who draws upon 
Giustiniani {Topograjia degli Irpini, in Bolieltluo delf Imtiiuto, 1848, 
161 remarks that there may have been a city called Sabazia, but 

sholvs himiielf dDubtful on the point. 

* In fact wc may conclude that (he sole source from which arc drawn 
the arguments to the elTcct that the ruins of Civita in the upper valley of 
the Sabato. 8 kilometres from the Monte di Serino, belong to a city called 
Sabazia. is the simple name of a people “ Sabatinus “ given by Liv>'. 
Moreover Cluver refers to the inhabitants of a city which he baptized thus! 
situating it on the Sabato certainly, but between Terranuova and Prata” 
about 20 kilometres from Serino and zS kilometres from the place called 
CjviU. 

.Ancient authors make no tnetifion of an> cit}- called Sabazia. Is 
then, a single timid conjecture of Cluver, unsupported as it is by any 
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remains^ enough to create the name of a city and to attribute it to ruins 
23 kilometres from the spot to which the conjecture refers?^ 

Having abandoned the identification of Civita with Sabaaia it 
remained to collect cA^idence for or against the Picentia theory'. Accord¬ 
ingly the Commendatore and I paid a visit to the place together and 
subsequently I spent four days on the spot. The local proprietors 
interested themselves in the question and with their help such digging as 
time allowed was done In and around the walls. This work w^as of course 
on a small scale and purely tentative in character^ its object being to 
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collect information of any kind as to the nature and, if possible, the name 
of the site: the results were not very conclusive, but w'lll perhaps justify 
their publication. 

Fig. 1 shows a sketch-plan of the walls. As this had to be made out 
in haste w^ith the aid only of a tape and a prismatic compasS, and as the 
overgrown condition of parts of the wall and its ruin in others made even 
such work difficult, it cannot claim more than an approximate degree of 
accuracy. The irregular form is of course dictated by the contour of the 
hill which it follows ; but the crookedness of the structure^ even where 
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straight Imes were po^ible (a crookedness greater in the original than m 
the plan), as well as the want of preeiision in the angles, seems due to the 
haste in construction of which evidence is given elsewhere. Tor the most 
part the walls are standing to a height of from one to four metres ; only 
on the north and north-east have they entirely disap|>eared, and even here 
the shape of the ground gives tolerably well the line they must have 
followed. 

The walls arc of lime^grovited rubble : the stones are mostly water- 
worn pebbles from the river bed, the lime also being found on the spot. The 
lower part is sometimes of larger stones roughly coursed and in a few spots 
cut blocks had been properly laid ; but it was clear that the general 
method had been that of heaping in stones at random between plank 
casings and pouring ihe lime over them. The thickness of the wall varies 
between a metre and a half and three metres* 

The most imposing ruins are those of the great gateway on the west^ 
apparently the only gate in the whole length of the wall, unless indeed the 
presence of a few large stones on the cast face^ ivherc the modern path 
enters the enclosure through a breach, be evidence of a second and a 
smaller door 

The gateway,^ which has been largely filled up by the falling in of the 
upper structure, is in a rectangular tower projecting 5-60 metres from the 
outer face of the w^all. The passage-Avay ivas faced with masonand 
above it was a guardroom, the beams for the floor of ivhich were bedded 
deep in the masonr>^ of the side walls where the lime, in which they were 
set, preserves the print of the grain of the w ood. The angles of this tower, 
as of the two other projecting towers along the east face, have quoins of 
masonrj^ laid in alternate headers and stretchers: some of thcf^ are of 
tufa tolerably cleanly ciit^ some of the hard limestone or coarse marble 
from the neighbouring mountains. The hard stone blocks both in the 
tower comers and in the lining of the passage-way arc of diflferent kinds" 
either they are large, fairly well faced, and with sharp angles, or they arc 
mere pebbles naturally more or less s<juare and perhaps chip|)ed roughly 
into a manageable form. In the former case the best face of the stone 
is not always placed outwards. A large slab is built into the wall high up 
whh its worked face downwards and only its rough end showing, the 
whole length of the stone running back into the wall. Set in the rubble 
* VUXa .X^CIV^ Fig. ik and Ground Plan, Fijr, i. 
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just under one of the beams of the guardhouse floor b a shaped stone with 
a joggle-hole in its upper face on which the beam rested* These ashlar 
stones came undoubtedly from an older building. Where they were laid 
against rough boulders the gaps caused by the shape of the latter were 
filled up with fragments of tile and rounded drain-pipe^ Such fragments 
of tile are commonly found mixed with the rest of the matedaL E^’en 
wocMjen beams and planks were used^ not let in for structural purposes, but 
piled in at random amongst the rubble so that they run at all angles with 
the wall. 

In fact it is clear that the whole structure was thrown up hastily : 
the matedals used were those most ready to hand, supplied by the hills 
and by the stream as wdl as by the debris of some building or buildings 
that had already occupied the site ; and such w^as the haste that the 
superior quality of the latter was not turned to the best advantage. 
The object of the builders was to secure themselves on their hill top 
behind some kind of fortification, upon whose appearance they had no 
time to spare. 

The area enclosed by the walls is large. Its most marked feature 
is the almost entire absence of ruins ^vithin it. In the big projecting angle 
on the west side were traces of two small buiEdings, the iratls of which 
were partly excavated. They were of exactly the same character as the 
main wall itself, though of course less substantial: in a house at the point 
marked A on the plan the cement formed a ridge at oyo metre above the 
foundation of the walls, apparently denoting the level of a mud floor^ 
xvhich could not itself be traced : above this level the wall rises to a height 
of I'30 metre. Close by this house, at a point marked C in the fortification 
wall, going either well into it or right through It, there were round holes 
into which, during the process of construction, heavy timbers had been 
inserted. There was a row of five holes, practically at one levek giving a 
total length of 8*00 metres ; to the east the wall was broken away and the 
fifth hole was beyond the break and a little higher than the otherSn At 
0^5^ above this line of holes w^ere two [others, similar to them. The 
timbers must have scrv^ed either for the roof of a hut inside and against 
the wall, Of for a platform against it: the height, allowing for the 
accumulation of soil below, would w^arrant the former view, white the 
height of the wall above the beam-holes is perhaps somewhat against the 
latter. The holes had an average diameter of o'lS metre, and those in the 
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lower row were E OO metre abov^e the present ground level and 2 'oo metres 
below the present top of the wall. At tlie point D there were standing 
the walls of a small house of three rooms, behind which was a square 
platform consisting of a hard level liine pavement supported by rubble 
walls. 1 had not time to examine or to plan this, and it may be modern^ 
the character of the construction makes it hard to judge. Another such 
platform stood near the point C : here again I was in doubt as to the age 
of what looked extremely like a threshing-floor: there was no building in 
connection W'ith it and a trench run at the last minute along its east face 
failed to produce a single stone. 

Apart from these exceptions, two of which arc of doubtful antiquity 
and a third merely conjectural, there are no remains of buildings visible 
withiti the walls. 

Let into the rubble walls of a modem hut inside the cnclc^ure were 
three or four large W'orked blocks of coarse marble, of which two, 
apparently fragments of the same stone, seemed from the worn surface to 
have served as a threshold. Outside the enclosure on the S.W. is a 
modern hut, in front of rvhlch lies a fragment of the moulded base of a 
large column: it is of coarse marble ; the shaft bad a diameter of 1065 
metre ; the moulding is simple and poorly worked. These stones, together 
with the blocks built into the circuit wall, are the only evidence of a 
building with any pretensions to style or good construction. 

The absence of signs of buildings within the enclosure is remarkable. 
The soil has been worked a good deal and in places is terraced ; but there 
ii! no such accumulation of stones (indeed stones arc rare) nor such traces 
of lime as would naturally result from the wholesale destruction of 
buildings or from the existence of foundations just below the surface: 
trenches in three distinct spots failed to produce any signs of these. The 
materials, judging from the scanty remains that do survive, would not 
have been worth carting away as building material, nor arc there houses 
in the neighbourhood to have been built from them. Rough stones are 
used in terracing the actual hillside, but this fact would not account for 
more than the demolishing of part of the outer wall, certainly not for the 
disappearance of buildings on a considerable scale; nor would stones haw 
been carried for such a purpose to any distance along the valley, when 
they arc always to be found on the spot. 

The natural conclusion is that most of the houses within the enclosure 
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were built of perishable matter, wood and straw; probably a large part of 
the area was always vacant. 

The rough and hasty construction of the defensive walls, the absence 
of solidly constructed buildings within them, and the single gateway, all 
point to the site having been not so much a city as a shelter, a place of 
refuge to which in time of danger the scattered population of the valley 
might take their families and their cattle. 

Between the two ravines behind the fortress hill is a tongue of high 
ground with steep sides, which at its north point broadens out into a small 
level plain, lying a little north of the axis line of the gate of Civita. 


Jin, a,—pHQKH,e5 OF klHS OF PoTTE£V FROM La Cl VITA. 


Hereabouts fragments of weathered pottery lay thick ; local tradition 
spoke of the discovery here of large earthenware vessels and of ‘iron 
lamps.’ Accordingly a couple of trenches were dri^-cn along this level 
space, which produced a fair number of broken sherds. The most 
important of them were fragments representing the greater part of a large 
olla of coarse red clay, hand-made: the rim was about 040 metre m 
diameter, very- thick, the edge turned out and fiat. With this were one or 
two fragments of much decayed bone, one apparently from a human 
humerus. Amongst the other fragments were a rim (Fig, 3, No, 6) of red 
clay with a bright red smoothed but not burnished surface, a rim (Fig 3, 
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Ko. 7) of plain orange clay, a rim (Fig, 2, Ko. 8) of reddish buff claj' vrith a 
btiff-grey surface, all wheel-made, a rim (Fig^2^ No, 9) of rough reddish 
orange clay, hand-made ; also the base of a vase of bnPT clay, the tipper 
part painted with an ochreous red that has run down in streaks to the 
foot; two pieces of ware ivith straight or waved bands of * comb-drawn* 
incised omament, and one piece with rough thumb-pressed ornament in low^ 
relief. All these were found in the trenches at but a little depth bclow^ the 
surface. On the surface was picked up a rim (Fig, 3, No. n), ivith ^comb- 
drawTi" incised ornament, of pink w'arc w‘ith dull red paint on the surface, 
and a rim (Fig, 2, No, 10), hand-made, of reddish-orange clay. On the 
hill behind the second little ravine, further from the walls of Civita, 
fragments of pottery were again plentiful and similar stories w ere told of 
the finding of tombs. Here again^ therefore^ some trenching \v^ done. 
The pottery found was like that of the former site : a fragment of a large 
hand-made olla* two or three pieces of smaller hand-made vessels^ and a 
quantity of Avheebmade fragments : among these a rim (Fig. 2. No, 1) of 
jIULevigated red el ay with smooth red-brown surface, with a band of 
chocolate-coloured paint round the edge ; a rim (Fig. 2^ No. 2) of red clay 
with finely burnished surface l and a rim of a flat plate with a similar 
fitiely burnished surface. 

In the field close by were picked up a rim (Fig, 2, No. 3) from 
a bow], wheel-made, of rough red clay wnth the natural surface not 
smoothed nor finished off ; a rim (Fig. 2^ No. 4) from a wheel-made bowl 
of rough clay, ilL-bumt, being yellowish grey in the central section and red 
near the surface ; the surface itself varies from red to brownish grey i 
a rim (Fig. z. No 5) from a jar, wheeUmade, of rough red clay, unlevigated 
and discoloured. 

At the end of this ridge, about one kilometre to the north, the ground 
formed a rounded hillock^ fronting, like Civita itself, on the Sabato valley 
and on the oast dipping somewhat down to the neck that connects It with 
the hills behind. It is a place eminently suited to be the necropolis of 
Civita. According to the perfectly consistent reports of local witnesses, 
three or four j cars ago a warLdering peasant without permission of any 
sort started excavating here on his oivn account. Before he was sent off 
by the Guardie dei Boschl or forest guards he had opened several tombs 
and had found a small earthenware vase^ a metal dagger, an object with 
metal .studs supposed to be a belt, and a square plaque with sneisedL 
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pnisimerit+ The accounts given of these objects differ somewhat^ but 
clearly he found something. The traces of his work left by him were 
evident enough^ but did not point to his having opened more than four or 
five tombs. A peasant assured me thatj years ago, wlien he planted the 
young chestnut trees that now cover a large part of the site, he set in 
seventy plants and lighted on as many tombs. Allouing for exaggeration 
the number would still be considerable ; but he did not appear to have 
found any objects in them. 

A fair amount of work was done here^ and one tomb was found Intact, 
It lay roughly S.E. by NA\\ at a depth of 075 metre from the surface^ 
a little way from the brow of the lull. The grave, which measured 2'^20 
by o'45 rnetrCj had a roof and floor of tiles and sides and ends of rough 
lumps of tufa or of lime; it rested directly on the lime of which the hill 
is formed. All the tiles used were rragtnentaiy^; the original measurements 
averaged o 65 by 0-50 or 0*63 by 0^45 metre. They were of coarse rcddisli 
clay with two flanged sides. Six large fragments formed the cover, a half 
tile being used at each end so that the flange overlapped ihe stones bcloiv: 
the cover was two tiles thick. The body had lain on a single row of tiles, 
the flanges forming a ridge on either side of it: it had entirely disap[learod, 
and there was nothing in the grave. A second grave close by lay roughlj' 
E, and W.: it had been slightI3' disturbed (probably by tree-planting) and 
the cover was broken through, but on the flcxjrdilcs ivere the remains of a 
body lying with the head to the E.: traces of the skull and of one arm 
remained. There was nothing else in the grave. A third tomb had been 
opened and a good deal ruineth It lay K.W. and S.E., and part of the 
skull was found at the S.E. end. Part of the floor of ihc grave, at the 
KA\. end, w^as made of an earthenware half-pipe O JO metre long, with a 
diameter of 015 metre tapering down slightly at one end. 

No more tombs were founds though loose tiles were numerous^ 
Amongst these one had impressed on the qlay with a blunt stick the 
letter S, an oilier the mark 3 ; one fragment of tile had a knob projection 
on the under side with a hole up it; and several fragments were found of a 
light yellowish grey or cream colour. These ercam coloured tiles are 
perhaps of local fabric - the red ones are characteristically Romaui of a 
type that continued in use till ivdl into the Christian period. 

All the evidence founds scanty as it is, goes to show that the 
w^all belongs to the early centurtes of the present era. Against what 
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enemy so formidable a defence was erected it is hard to say—possibly the 
occasion was the southward march of Alaric after the third siege of Rome 
in 410 A.D- At ariy rate neither the waJi nor the scanty buildings that at 
an earlier period stood upon the hilL-top of Civita can represent either 
L^icentia or Sabatia, the real or the mythical town of the ancient Sabines. 
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THE VIA I.ATINA (SkctION II.). 
Introduction. 


The work of preparing this^ the second portion of the description of 
the classical topography of the Via Latina, has shown me more clearly 
than before how impossible it h to hope to attain finality in dealing with 
the Campagna. The late Henry Stevenson's notes now in the V^atican 
Library (those which especially concern this district are to be found for 
the most part in Vat Lat 10573) are a perfect mine of information, 
especially when taken w-jth his own copies of the StaiT Map on which the 
mins he found are marked (now bound up together as Fat Lai. 105S7 B), 
and one realizes more thaij ever the value and extent of the work he might 
have done had he lived longer. As 1 have examined them carefiiHyp I 
have given full details of their contents. The maps for the present volume 
were unfortunately made before I had time to consult these valuable 
sources of information^ And yet, when I came to go over the ground 
again, 1 found that there were many ruins that even he had not noticed, 
some of them of considerable size and importance. The truth of course 
is, that in hilly country so shut in by endusures, covered too in the main 
by vineyards, oliveyards, or gardens, and wooded in the higher parts, it is 
impossible to get the clear distant views that are obtainable in the open 
Campagua; and even then oni? cannot be sure, without actually passing 
over every bit of ground, that there arc not some ruins beneath the soil the 
presence of w^hich is only disclosed by debris- One comes to realize more 
and more how thickly populated w^as this part of the country, which seems 
to have been the favourite summer resort of the wealthier Romans. 

Much more research in archives, too^ would have to be undertaken 
before the material available was anything like exhausted, in the present 
section I have used to some extent the reports of excavations in the 
Aiii dei Catntri^$i^ait>, Titolo, iv (1824^1^54) now preserved in the 
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Archivio di Stato: the reports for the autceedtn j period in the records of tiic 
Pontifical Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce, and Fine Arts (iS5<|,-j 370) 
prcservetl hi the same archives, J have not as yet tone lied. The former 
contain, as will be seen from some of the specimens I have given, most 
valuable information, of which I hope to make furtJicr use.^ 

On the other hand, besides I’rof. Tomassetti's work on the Via Latina 
already cited, J have had the advantage of being able to use an ejtccllent 
little book by Father F. Grossi-Gondf, S. J., I! Tvsmiatto nr//’ ttA d&ssiea 
(Rome, 190S), with illustrations from photographs, a good map, on the 
same scale as the Staff Map and my own (iiTj.oOo) and a full 
bibliography,* which has appeared since the publication of voL iv of the 
Papers. A residence of several years at Mondragone has given him the 
opportunity of accurate local study, and the results have been given to the 
the world both in articles in the Bnikttim Gwmrm/cand elsewhere, and in a 
work on Mondragone itself fZa villa dei QuintUH t la villa di Mondragone, 
Rome, 1901). The present book is an excellent handbook, 

■ The addenia lo ihis uid ihe former of the C/amVo/ ^tkr A’^ma C«n,fas«<t 



* In rr^id lo the hiblio^phy 1 may tluliee the follou joff poLat*. ( 1 ) The MS cited H 
AtMnimn, Viitaiv AHtiftiorit, in a/tune fif>4 dti Lazit. in Tunila and ftstmvMic 

been *ol4 in the Vejpicnani ule u Xa J 06 , tt in lealii} an inaenme rcTeience lo the anie 4 



MSee under Alo CiovantiolL 1 do nc* know of there heilie any Eroundfor the blicraltribuiino Al™ J 



m that [ Kavc rifit I bought k liecmukry lo re. eKafnitic [he MS. iny4i]£ ] 
towards the e!Dd of the Hvenleench « the l)ej?nnjn|r Qf |>,e etghleenlh € 
IHJsage Jla Id the Vi] La at Fc]n[.tiu rticiro (f^nchittip rit. jjl 
f^i^ablbihed In 1671 b 


Ua/rB, 243}, 03 ibe 
an exatl eoiiy of KirchAt, 
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—The Via Latina from CAfiALE Ciampino to Grottaferrata 
(/rwu the Tenth to the Twelfth Mi!£). 

In the cutting by which the tramway leaves the highroad the line 
of the Via Latina was discovered 40 metres within the vineyard, running 
30’ E. of S. On each side of it remains of tombs of opvs qnadralw!t and 
opus reiiatlatutit and later burials under tiles were found: a terra-cotta 
sarcophagus ivas also discovered. The interval available for the road, 
including footpaths, appeared to be about 8-50 metres, but the actual road* 
way, here as elsewhere, was probably about 4-:!o metres (14 Roman feet). 
Here I found s<ime brickstamps on tiles of the first centurj% perhaps used, 
however, for late tombs a fopanmi — ChL. nv. 1583 fa or c), 2333 a (?) 

.} and a fragment of t69b (?) (OP. D. the letters being 

larger than usual, with a dog (?) in the centre. In the ficldwall, before the 
tramway was made, i eopied a fragment of an inscription on a marble 
slab 0-20 metre thick in well cut letters 

'TVi:| 

-■ i * 

There are, as we saw in Papers iv. 1 30, tn the Vigna Gentilini and ilie 
Vigna Costanza Sennt, the next vineyard to it to the S+E^p the n^matns 
of four tombs above ground, tvvo on each side of the course of the 
ancient Via Latina^ The on the right of the road,^ though I have 
wrongly marked it on the left, is a circular mass of concrete : then comes 
another one, on the left^ of concrete, preser^^ed to some height, which is 
square, and then two others, less well preserved, on the left-hand side 
of the road.* Many ancient gems are said have been found here ,Sievcnson, 
Vai Laf. iQSjZf 34^)1 

* The sewMfid pan h&T Landiani^s arUcIc, dcicrEliukg ibb setlioi] ol ihc roaiJ, hus tiol yet 
»ppcftrc^. The map h reproduced In iff f Ac Co’^/u^'Tnr (Loindon, f909i)„ p. 33. 

“ Ihe enlnmce lo the ralacomb menlboed in iv» 130 15 siimaEni iinn]Ct{i[iic]| lo the 

S. of the tnim Une, which iTwieed cnia thrud^h Sdinc of its galleries. 

tl his been rc^upened, arn^ will shorliy be carefullj explored. At Lhe enlrancc we saw a 
maibllfi slab with ihe followlog^ inicription 

V e.ii\LAiL 

A . V, xirr. M . V 
PERMISSV SEMPttOXlAE 
DIGXlTAlT^i 
DPTIME FEMINAE (m) 

H, T. D . M. Ah 
E$TO 
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On the SAV- ^tdfi of the road* where a reservoir is marked m the maj), 
are the remains of a vtda with two platforms: on the lower is a reservoir, 
which originally had four chambers (three of which are preserved) 
intercommunicating by means of five arches in each of the intermediate 
walls. The back wall of the substructions to the NAV. is faced with 
roughly horizontal masonry in selce, the bloek$ having smooth faces 
and joints. 

The situation of the vineyard of Giovanni Conti, son of Ktcola Conti, 
of which Stevenson (Tif/. LftL 1057:?, 57 "') speaks as being the third 
going down (from Grottaferrata) before reaching the Vicolo di ^lola 
Cavona, is clear from Hid. lOi; it must be that in which is this cistern^ 
on the SAV. of the Via Latina. There were discovered, Conti Informed 
him, many lead pipes and a statuary group of marble of a male and 
a female figure embracing one another, not a Cupid and Psyche^ for they 
%vere not vvinged ; nor was it the same as the Cupid and Psyche or Venus 
and CupIdrOf porphyrj'^ (f. lOl) found in the Vigna Enrico Conte fu Nicola, 
which is the last, and is bounded by the Vicolo di Mola Cavona but not by 
the Via Latina. A branch road from the Via Cavona, apparently going 
towards the reservoir, %va 5 also found. 

To the S-E. of the gfonp of tombs above described, on the N*E, edge 
of the ancient road^ are the remains of a very large villa, which, as we 
have seen (Prr/i?rj iv. 12S) Grossi-Gondi assigns to the Vinicii Opimiani 
fcf. al&O his Terrfi$ria TuicciatWf p. with the view of the lower terrace 
on tav. iv.). it is in two terraces; the supporting wall of the lower one, 
cut through by the ekctric tramway line, had originally eleven arched 
recesses on the NAV. side (some of which are showm in Grossi-Gondi's 
photograph) each with a span of 4^90 metres and a depth of 3-10 metres. 
Above them is a horizontal line in the concrete, and, after another layer, 
a flat surface (not apparently a floor) is reached^ bounded towards the 
front of the terrace by a low wall, and towards the back by walling in two 
thicknesses of 070 and 0 ' 47 ^- respectively. The intervening space^ a 

(Sctff/rvmoi Fetieriiu jiVf V Jkrmhiii Sefu/ronim Di^fsiiaiu 

The flail a bn^kirn ai the topi il is 0^40 rootre wictfi, wnJ thtf romainirvf portidoi of the tablet 
on whicb the inscription U cut is c uti iibcErc hi^b. bdow it the fliab goes on for cj 1 mcirg > ind 
ort each side ii n HnaJl recton^Tar pan mi o<ul, to if to fii tt bolltr in ila place. The loUm ape 
O’OJ rnctre high; om ihe piaster of one of She lomli on the left KuiTi^ Jown ,in? scraiohcd the 
lenexfi c VRIL Outside the mtdCoittb {but m deubl VKroci(>bt fr\jcii k) wc saw the followins brick- 
fiampf on fbnflfl tHea, CJ.L. XV, [&hout 14 *a,u 4 169 I14S a.dA. 
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little less than metres wide, is at present filled witli cartlr„ as the 
photograph shows'; aiKl the objeet of the arrangerticitt is not very easily 
comprehensible. On the north-cast side of the platform are no recesses, 
but a wall supported by buttresses in while on the south¬ 

west^ towards the road* no supporting walls were necessary, and on the 
south-east is the wall of the upper terrace. On the lower terrace the 
work of laying the tramway brought to light one intermediate wall, 
parallel to the front wall Several brickstamps %verc also found. I noted 
there a fragment of the stamp CLL. xv. 563 (P AETIM . . . + M Vi NIC 
PA ...) of r33 AdJ.p on a brick which may have belonged to one of the 
pilae of a hypocaust, a fragment of iir 1196 (123 A+l>.) and a fragment 
of 7^. 1333 (?) [L N.EV—first century A D.) On thh platform there were 
also, it seems, burials of a much Jalcr period, the bodies being placed 
under tiles ; on some of these were the stamps C-LL. xv. 4S4^^ 0-3 
several copies) 1131 c (first century A^D.)^ i3iSb (P first 

century A.D.). 

The upper terrace wall of the villa is nearly 70 metres back from the 
lower; it is built of opus of seke of somewhat large pieces, 

measuring about 0‘25 h>' 0^22 metre, and behind it runs a vaulted passage 
[ metre wide. Both these two lower platforms are orientated with the 
Via Latina, being at right angles to it. On the upper platform is a 
mined vineyard house, in which the ancient pavement of spiai^afn 
has been used. There are also several blocks of pepersno, and tw^o 
Corinthian capitals, one belonging to a rectangular pilaster, the other to a 
round column, in the same material The flange tiles of the roof had 
spouts in the form of lions* heads. 

Higher up is a third platform, perhaps belonging to the same villa, 
and faced in the same w^ay as the second, but on a different orientation 
(though this is not indicated on my map, nor on lanciani*s) and not 
coming so far to the N.E., so that the tramway line does not actually cut 
through it. On the same orientation and level with it is a very large water 
resciA^oir, with two vaulted chambers, with the usual round air-holes in the 
roof; each chamber is 58’70 metres in length and 2-63 metres in width. 
The wall which divides therUj 0'g2 metre in thickness^ has arched 
apertures in it, alternately ri5 metre and o'59 metre in width and 
090 metre apart. The former go down to the floor lev^el which must 
be some tw^o metres below the present ground level making the total 
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height to the spring of the vault above about J'30 metres; while the 
latrcr arcs only rSo metre in height, thoir rounded tops coming within one? 
metre of the spring of the vault. 

To this, I thinks De Simoni (Lettfre Romep 1^31, P- 6) 

IS alluding, though hts description does not make the identification certain, 
l^elow this reservoir are the remains of a perist)dc in i/u^dratnTn 
of peperino, which was cut through by the tramway ■ a line of gutter 
slabs 0'47 metre widCp with flat slabs going para]lei to them, was found 
orientated about 30'' E. of N. A little to the K*\V. in the tramway 
cutting are remains of underground passages for storing rain-waterp 
lined and floored with cement, which were about o'qo metre in width, 
and originally some t‘50 metre in height. The type is a common one in 
the Campagna, A round shaft o“93 metre in diameter found on the SAV. 
side of the cutting may have communicated with them. To the X, of the 
peristyle was the pavement of a road going about due E., and descending 
sharply into the valley> where it probably joined a road, marked also 
in Lanciani's map, which ran parallel to the Via l.atina, below these 
villaSp from the Via Cavona to the Villa Montloni. In the other direction 
it turned sharplj' to the S.W. andp crossing the villa, reached the 
Via Latina. 

An allusion to the discovery of this road is probably made in iVe/, 
Sciri'T\ 1905, 244/ where it is described as about J metres wide and as 
crossing the tramway line obliquely from E. to W* (sfc). On the S. of it 
were found walls in only one cliamber being measurabte : 

it was 5^50 metres long and 2'ro wide. Close to these walls was a circular 
shaft, walled, 1 metre in diameter* communicating at the bottom with 
an underground passage (no doubt the one wc have just mentioned). 
Otherwise the official reports on the discoveries made in this district are 
lamentably scanty. The some^vhat detailed description 1 have given is 
based on frequent visits during the progress of the works. 

The tramway line (not indicated on my map) passes between the two 
groups of ruins to the S.E. of the large villa just described. Thes^ two 
groups probably belong to another large villa. That to the K.E. is a plat¬ 
form of ofiiis n/tm/atfim in sclee and tufa, orientated W. of K. Within 

I The Uci Ihxu it U ilMfilTcll M IwciK MWit fiSo fr™ VUEa thaiE GrassS^ 

fioadi (p. 6a) M wrong hi thii descripIkKn to otu? of the roads oIjovc [bfl Villa Montioni 

It h* how^TOp B great pity that any ambiguity ihi:ii4]a hxve been posable. 
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It, at its lowest levels h a subterranean reservoir measuring 297 by 
4'16 metres, with vaulted roof^ and running E. and it has a circular 
shaft in its N+W. angle. To the SAV. are large vaults with brick facing, 
orientated about 10* E. of N, In the tramway cutting were the possible 
remains of a late burial ^alla cappuccina/ 

To the K.E. agaiOp and on the further side of a depression, is the 
prominent platform of a v^ery large villa, just to the S.E, of which is a 
house marked 214. Tlic platform i$ faced with if/us of seloe* 

approximating to ^fius in bands about 2 feet high* On the 

N.E. there is a wall Avith a lofty projecting tower at the N. angle (with a 
vaulted chamber inside it), on the N.W. a high substruction wall at first, 
and then as the ground rises, low arcades, some tvventy in number On 
the SAV. there is only a little Availing, the edge of the platfonn being 
mainly formed by the natural rock 

Below it, to the NAV., another villa is marked in Lanciani's mapp but 
there are no traces of it to be seen: it is quite possible, but by no means 
certain, that a modem cultivation terrace marks the site of an ancient 
terrace As^all, 

At the electric power station for the tramAvay 1 saw the following 
objects, found in this section of the tramway works! part of a draped 
statue, an ox^skull in marble about O JO metre high (now in the museum of 
the Abbey of .Grottaferrata)p various fragments, several terra-cottas, and 
a few brickstamps, C/Z. xv. 479 (123 A.D*), n2i a (ist century), 1239a 
(I St century)^ Avith points between some of the Av'Ords—thus Q ' LET IDI * Q * 
F tDV''ARI : and a rectangular stamp, unpublished in C./Z.„ MARIO, in 
one line only—not therefore a fragment of SlS Z. 

Opposite the uppermost of the villas avc have describedt on the right- 
hand side of the high-road^ just before the fifteenth kilometre stone, a lane 
turns off to the right, which is probably ancient: no pavement is to be seen 
jf/w, but there are paving stories and fragments of selce in the field 
walls. It is supposed by Roccht to be the leading to the 

springs of the Aqua Tepula: in voh iv. p. 131, k iS. i have Avrongly 
attributed to him what is neatly Lancianrs view. 

The modern house called La Torretta commands a fine view, and 
probably occupies an ancient site: no platforrn of a villa is visible, but 
there are a few blocks of marble and other debris. The lane descends past 
it steeplyp and the ancient road is believed by Lanciani to foIloAv the same 
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course, while Rocclii and Grossi-Gondi. whom I have followed in my map, 
take it along the side of the valley, and thcci make it descend only when it 
reaches another path, which is almost opposite to the springs of the Aqua 
Tepula, being at the same place joined hy the path coming from the 
Camposanto of Grottafermta {infra, 227). Xo i>avement is to be seen in siin 
in either case, but Rocchi {Diss. Pont. Acc, Arch. Ser. II.\-ol. viL (1900) 
224 n. 3) notes the discovery in iSgS of some pavement belonging to it m 
a vineyard about lOO metres NAV. of this junction of paths. 

The source of the Aqua Tepula has been identified, and no doubt 
rightly, with the Sorgente IVer.iosa ; but the credit of the first identification 
is not due to Sccchi. as Lanciani {Contentari di Frmthio nL p. 294) and 
Tomassetti (I'm Latim. p. a4n,) suppose, but to a far older authority, as is 
dear from the passage of Holste quoted in the footnote-^ 

The temperature of the spring has been observed to be 6l"-63- Fahren¬ 
heit in winter, when that of the air was only 47’, while that of the Aqua 
Julia {infra, 386) was ;o*- 53 '< circumstance, and the agreement with 

the indications of distance given hy Trontlnus, suffice to identify it j but no 
remains of its channel arc to be seen, or have ever, so far as I know, been 
found, until it appears near U CapanncMc, running above the Marcia and 
below the Julia, There are remains of aqueducts near the Mola Cavona 
and in the Valle Marciana, which I agree with Tomassetti (p. 87) in 
considering to be mediaeval. 

The valley itself was according to M. S, l>e Rossi the bed of an ancient 
lake, on the banks of which Latin pottery has been found (cf. Pritm 
Rafparto sulU scoperte paUottmhgkhe 41; Seiondo Rapporlo (1867) 30), 
Of its classical name we iiave already spoken {Papers, iv. 126): in the 
tenth century we find a church of S. Marla in Diaconia mentioned there in 

> Hablr, ck/. F, 193. f- 4> '6 OaolMi. 1649. Inspeii ftwiem Jcpulae, vuljQ nrnic 

la pnrtifisa dicta; Ml m \altc MardmA attb EiirKctlo cutcllo dirulo Ln vL-i ail XIT 

in dkta vallc Crabfam ni oflidDa Fcrram, tittra com ad CCC dreker paisns scalyril foiw 
ccipii»i5HniiL4, vul^ L* IVclbsa quam TepuJatn es« Fronlino ccflis^lmuiifi dlilfll 

eniia dddjlna-i *ib. a dedtno Lc Mijtistic) dcKtronmtn dcflccltcitilHis. Sed cum FnMlinus 
OCe^ TcpuUin crrluin ha^rc f^ralcCfl «d « vems oollcclam^ EKkstinvQ ^niniLsitlu m nnacn CQrrkataJp 
poilqwiTn Joliae dyctn rtWjHae (4^) smptiiH m urbem fluere dnieninLp lioc foplc slnujl {ifQftiptoSe, 
Quod eliam idem Fronlintts Tcpyliiia Lturullftno Cnncipi aitp id huSe foTiti Tuaxime TOEfreciit, 

Nam ntlac I.clOilli cxlmil \'«Aigk sub Bur^lo nd Hnhtrtiil tme Latijiae+ abi 

Infcnies per vi«eas aliq^rt pDcneClaj {ihe rcFctctlce il to Ihe mini described iitpra, 11 SJ: ab 

hisec vflfilijpii villac LycuUiUiK UCC cirdler alttri foni illc rreLiasa dictvs; |rtllO tathen 

mntl* loiqjiua « pixrtendisFC agtun* Lyccilltinwm subjectam pl4inilieoi !i5q(ue) ad poniem Cmbrac 
lub Decimfi ubi imnienM iltim Vtllac viniEitur qua* vule& il CtTiUDue dioinlur. 
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bulls of 95 5 and 962^ another form of xvhich, Jaconia, still occurs as tho 
name of the valley according to G. B. De Rossi (Bn//. Crist. iSyz, 
101 = 113 of the French version). What may be the origin of the name 
Valle Nicosia, which appears on the map as the name of the small valley 
NpW, of the Colic deir Asino, I do not know. 

The discovery of a fragment of an unimportant ftincrar)' inscription m 
the district of Valle Marciana, but In the territory of Marino {/V. probably 
a little to the N*E. of Le Seh^, and certainly W, of the communal 
boundary which runs southwards from the Colic dell* Aslno) is recorded in 
NifL [ 903 r ^2. It hadp howevcCi already been copied by Stevenson 

( Vn /. Lnt . 10572, 2), 

In 1840 the remains of a small temple measuring 11^38 metres bug by 
6'3^ wide„ with Doric columns, were discovered on the right bank of the 
Marrana Mariana in the Valle MarcianapUpon a small hill of pepcrino, and are 
described by Hlcssig (^Bn//. /j/., 1840, 16j =iCaninap Tits€&/0y gg : the pasisage 
is quoted in full by Lancianip Bu/l Com, 1^5, J43). The walls were of 
concrete, and at intcrv'als there were bonding courses of tiles^ one of which 
bore the stamp CJ,L. xv, 725 {Faustina the younger). It contained a 
dedication to Septimius Sevcnis by the people of Tusiculum, and ran thus 
[Z>ixw] Setferapairi Anhmifit Pis fdkis Aug{$i 5 ti} [ Cf CJ^L. 

.\iv. 2497, where It is wrongly Inferred from Blessig's account that tlie 
discovery took place a mile below the abbey of Grottafeirata: what 
is really stated is that the valley of the Marrana w'Idens out at that point, 
and forms what is know^n as the Valle Marciana^ but the precise site of the 
discovery is not given, and as Lanclaiii says, cannot exactly be fixed+ 

On September 6thp 1597 a license was given to Mardo Colonna to 
excavate in a place called Valle Marrani in the territory of Tusculum, and 
to extract any marble, travertine, statues, or treasure that he found- 

(Prov\cdimenti del Camerlengo iS97/gS c, 149, in the Archivlo di 
Stato at Rome, quoted by Lanciani, Storin dt^/i Smz ’i. ill. 50.) 

The ruins nctually visible in the valley arc entirely mediaeval 
(Tomassetti, p. 87) and the same is the ease at the picturesque waterfall 
called the Cascata dei Gavotfi. Indeed) I have not been able to find any 
traces of the spccus of the Aqua Julia cither in the Valle Marciana or in 
the gorge going up to the Ponte Squarclarelli (ef. AW. Siavi, 1887, 83). 

The mediaeval castle of Borghetto, which Is built right across the Via 
l^atina, and seem.'! to have been intended to block it) was probably erected 
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about the tenth century by the Countu of Tusculum. Like that of the 
Cactani on the Via Appia, it led, as Nibby justly remarks {AHaiisi, i. 300), 
to the abandonment of the road, which in both cases had to pass right 
through the castle. It is mentioned under the name of Civitella in the 
bull of 9SS of Agapitus If. in favour of the monastery of S. Silvestro. In 
1436 it belonged to the Savelli. 

Tomassetti (p. 133) says that it rests upon foundations of selce 
concrete of the Roman period, belonging to a villa ; but these foundations 
are in reality mediaeval, and follow the whole line of the mediaeval euteiaU, 
>for is the cistern nor any other of tlic constructions within the walls 
anterior, in my opinion, to the Middle Ages. De Rossi, Bii/l Crisi. 1S72. 
117, places near here (there are several villas, of course, which would suit 
the identification) the villa of the Javoleni, CJ.L. xiv. 2499. a dedication to 
C. lavolenus Calvinus Geminius Capito having been found in 1741 not far 
off ('nclla via Latina presso i 1 Castellaccio' according to Glorgi). His 
career included a tenure of the consulate as suffectus (the date is uncertain), 
but his name is not elsewhere mentioried, {Pmsopagrapkia^ ii. p. (51, 
No. 12). In the donation of the seventh century made by Sergius I, to 
the church of S, Susanna (compare the register of Gregory II.) the/#(//<*« 
Capitoais amt attis ft vi/nis seit amtorio samtae Faustinas postta via Latitta 
miiliarifi plus niiuHs XII iuxta massam Mamlh is mentioned, which must 
be identical with the site of the villa of the lavolcni and seems to place it 
rather further along the road. In the Massa Marulis there was also a 
Rasilica of S. Peter’ and a cclania qnm didUtr situated just behind 

its apse. 

The account of Ramagini states that the inscription was found *nel 
territorio di Grottaferrata (that is on the N.X.E. .side of the Via Latina) 
rlmpctto alia vigna di Monsignor Ciampini * which would agree suffieicntly 
with Giorgi's account if wc suppose the inscription to have been found just 
below Borghetto, 'in sight of or 'opposite to* the vigna Ciamptni. I do 
not think therefore that Grossi-Gondi {BulL (if. 28) is right in emphasising 
any slight disagreement between the two accounts ; and the two sepulchral 
inscriptions which he cites do not prove very much one way or the other. 

^ Fiom iwo ^JocuTBciiLs uf 9S5 atvd we know thit tfaii chiitoH wai bui ihiit Ibi 

milled wills Hill neur (he ValSe (De Kossl, Critf., ig6 ; 1873, 117), 

In tlie fiiitJitrufn of ibe church of SS* Giovanni and PmJo dh ihc Coeliah wc ftud two 

csiAtrt latntioned EHfar the ekventh m ildone—Fwudus Pablia and Fundus CwA Quinli—^hich 
V.C cannot fa more oaLWtly. 
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One of tbetn (C-ZX. xiv. 2546) belongs to a freedman of the lavoleni, one 
L. labolenus Onesimua, and was seen in the Vigna Ctampini by Lesley; 
the other {CJ.L. xiv. 2346 a) was erected to one lavolena Artemisia and was 
found in 18S5 in a vineyard between the Oliveto Porcacchfa and the road to 
Frascati [«. the road to the so-called Torrione di Micara) but not, as is 
wrongly stated in mtizk degti Scavi, 1885, 77 (the statement is w/, as 
Grossi-Gondi says it is, repeated by the Corpus, which merely places the 
discovery * in the vineyard called Borghetto in the territory of Marino, 
but in that of Grottaferrata, In the same vijiejTird w’as found the unim¬ 
portant sepulchral inscription C.LL. xiv. 2541a. Lanciaui {BhIL Com. 
1884, iSy) identifies the villa of the lavoteni with the large villa under the 
V igna Montioni. This identification, as Grossi-Gondi notes, agrees with 
the indication given by the donation of the 7th century, but not with the 
provenance of Cj.l. xiv. 2499. At Borghetto Mr. Baddelej- has found the 
brickstamps CJ.L. xv. 69o(Scvenis—the figures in the centre of the stamp 
being cancelled, as in other cases), 1330 (ist century A.D.), and Giorgi 
notes as found at Borghetto in 1732 the stamps ibid, 1104 (end of 1st 
century a.D.) 1800 (Septimius Severus(?)). There was also found, in 1S85, 
the lower part of a seated Egyptian statue, in black basalt, used as building 
material in a foundation wall of the castle (A’l?/. Sesvt, iSSj, 159). The 
upper part, with the head, was Ibund in 1900^ but secretly sold to a 
foreigner (Tomassetti, Campagua Romana, (Rome, 1910) i. 82 n.Ji Close by 
was found a cippus with an unimportant sepulchral inscription {CJ.L. xiv. 
4230} and a fragment4230a). In a vineyard near Borghetto another 
unimportant sepulchral inscription was found in 1894, and now forms 
^xirt of the epigraphic collection of the Abbey of Grottaferrata (AW. 

1894, 380). Just beyond the castle falls the site of the ilth 
milestone. 

Dc Simoni, Letters Famigliari, (Rome, 1831) p. 7, notes above the 
castle of Borghetto on the left a square tomb of seice concrete measuring 
1450 on each side outside. The internal chamber is barrel-vaulted, as are 
its two entrances, and measures 5'35 m. by 4'20 m. In the centre of the 
vault is a hole 0*36 m. In diameter, penetrating through the rault, which is 
0’6om. thick according to De Simoni, but really about 1 m. In his 
measurements he omits the vaulted passage or approach on the S. 

side, 4'2o m. long by 2mo wide. This building b indicated in our 
map. 
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To the N.E, of it is the point at which the (probably) ancient road 
mentioned on p. 220 would terminate, reaching a large villa,^ r^itb a well 
marked and lofty platform, the N.E. side of which is occupied by the 
buildings of the Villa Montioni. The modern path indeed cuts across the 
platform of the villa, but the ancient road must have stopped at the lower 
platform. Of the substruction walls but little is preserved: a lower 
platform t%'a1l of opus rsticutatam, like the rest and on the same orientation, 
still remains, and here may be noticed fragments of paving stones, possibly 
from this branch road. The tramway a little higher up passes across some 
vaulted chambers belonging to it, in epus rctimladnu with stone quoins, 
some of which were water-cisterns. To the S. of the villa is another tomb, 
and to the S E. an ancient road goes N.E. to join the road which ran up 
past tbc Tone di Micara to Frascati {infra, 344), 

To the S,K, of it is yet another tomb (?) marked by Lanciani, but 
omitted in my map, the concrete foundations of which are preserved. To 
the E. of it is a huge rescrv'oir, with eleven chambers, each 16 metres long 
and 3*70 metres wide : the partition walls are o'Go metre thick, the outer 
walls crpo metre thick, and there are also c sternal buttresses. This 
reservoir is just to the N. of the iGtlt kilometre of the modem road: on the 
opposite side of the road, a little further back, on the hill-side overlooking 
the Valle Mareiana, arc scanty remains of a villa. To the H.S.E. of the 
large reservoir another ancient road, which had not been followed far, was 
said to exist in the vineyard. Freshly found paving stones were certainly 
visible, and I marked its direction as be.st 1 could from the Information 
given me. It was not found in the cutting of the tramway, the work for 
which, however, revealed the existence of a drain, cut in the rock, about 
two metres high and half a metre wide. To the E.S.E. of the road last 
mentioned is another smaller reservoir (6 chambers) ; and here Lanciani's 
map ends. 

Wc now reach the path which intersects the Via Latina just \V. of 

' Nibli; C4™A>(’. tii. 3S7! RiiM«IK« in iHe pltucc eallfd Pormochii bvtWKd (be TtHW 

lU Mie^n intl Uorubetlo of the fine KlbwmrtiOiU of a viH*, vriih (wo terruceoiu above the other, 
the tower having retlui^tnr niches, the UJ/ipdf ellemitely fe«tiK£ul»r niches and pUin waits t (he 
whole was eonrtrteted of Alps of Ktc«. The reference may, t think, Ik to (his villji, 

C.I.L, xiv. [a ffiarhle rrogmenl with the kuen , . iitatti) was found in the Vigna KtHuji 
in Caidoni's tiinefl7S7l not far from Ciimpino and abont Ji uiile frotn GrOUafermta, He mentions 
there (he femains of Bla*i{e viiia, wi(h walls of r/oj rftiiulaluai ond ihe lemaina of a loadt here 
he noted the brieltsHm|» CJ.t,. iv. S9S«p m (Hadrianl il+(, aeijp (both Ars( century A.lt. l. 

It il very possible (hal ibis is the silia of which We are speaking. 
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the Camposanto (cemet-^ry) di Grottaferrata. It is of ancient origin : its 
pavement, 2 50 metres wide, was diseoveied during the construction of the 
electric tramway (though its direction is inaccuratety given as from east to 
west in the reports) (/i/i?/, -44) ^md some of it may be seen 

situ. 

Following it to the N.E, w'e find another path diveiging from it in a 
N.W, direction, which is, to judge from the extstence of paving Slones^ 
probably also of ancient origin, at least as far as the cross read going XrE. 
from Villa Montioni ; but beyond that it presents no definite traces of 
antiquity', being paved with pieces of selcCj which show no signs of ever 
having been parts of paving stones. 

1 o the E, of the house at point 2}6 are three small dots in the map : 
these indicate a large reseiA'oir with five chambers intercommunicatiTig 
by means of arebesv It may have supplied the villa above Fontana 
1 iscaro- The main path goes on across the Macchia dl Grottaferrata 
in a N.E, direction, and to the W, of the Villa Muti joins the road from 
the tw elfth mile of the Via Latina (hi/m, 239), 

Returning to the Camposanto and following the path to the S.W, we 
find no certain traces of its antiquity, though it is a prolongation of what is 
undoubtedly an ancient line, and falls into the path mentioned on p. 222* 
Two groups of debris, markings perhaps, the sites of ancient villas, are 
indicated to the Eh of it in the map ; while to the W, are remains of 
another villa. The locality^ bears the name of Bagnara (ifi/ra^ ^56)- 

On the N. side of the high-road we must place the Vigna Conti 
to which Stevenson refers in his notes (FuL Lit/. 10572, 57’^) as belonging 
to Giovanni Conti and being near the lane opposite the cemetery i in it 
the ancient road and two cinerary urns of peperino had, he says, been 
found. A little further on, to the E. of the Casa Santangeli, is the Vigna 
Giammarioli, w'here (ihiL 34) mosaics, water-pipes, and sculptured marbles 
had been discovered. 

Close to the Casale Santangeli we must place the point at which 
diverged an ancient road^ which Lanciani (Cw/^v/^Viri i/i J^reri/in^^ r/V, 296)^ 
Kocchi (^Diss. PotiL Ar^A. Sen fL VoL vii, (1900) 223 ^7^.) and 
Grossi-Gondi (p. 60) identify witli the devcrticulum mentioned by 
Frontinus (i. g) as diverging near the twelfth mile of the Via Latina, and 
leading to the springs of the .Aqua Julia, which it reached after tivo miles 
more. The line as given on my map is that of Rocchi but may^ be 
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incorrect,^ Grossi-Gondt points out that if, as Lanciani does, one supposes 
the devcrticulum to run in a straight line, it is barely l| mile (and 
not 2 miles) long as far as the springs (which are at the Ponte 
Squarciarelli, itt/rti, 336). This, it is true, might matter little: for Frontinus 
does not aim at strict exactitude in these indications ; but, farther, traces 
of an ancient road were observed in the first half of the nineteenth century 
near the Fontanaecio* (marked on Our map to the K.W, of the Abbey 
of Grottaferrata) running in a S,E. direction, and other traces of it have 
been noticed near and even within the Abbey itself more recently. 
Beyond the Abbej- it reappeared in the Vigna Santovetti (SeechI, futomo 
ad aUune eptre idr&uiidte anticlu rtnvinuU ndla Ctfmpagfia di Rfittia, 
p, 35, from Alii dd Lincei xxtx. (iKyd)) and must have rejoined the 

line followed by the modern road near the Mola, and so have reached the 
Ponte Squarciarelli. Grossi-Gondi shows its probable course clearly on his 
map, and also discusses the question whether this road was private or not, 
coming to the conclusion, as against Rocchi, that it was not, partly owing 
to the discovery, in the garden of the Abbey, of two unimportant 
sepulchral inscriptions {CJ.L xiv, 2524, 2559)* and possibly of an actual 
tomb, and of cinerary urns in front of the entrance to the church in 1903 
(pp. 6t, 3on. S >, Later tombs covered with tiles (three of which bore the 
stamps CJ.L. xv. 534.2, 581.11,* J081.9) and containing lamps were found 
in the Vigna Passerini, about forty i>aces from the Abbey, in 1735 
(De Rossi. Ana. Iasi. 1873, 207). The Vigna dellc Monache (formerly 
Villa Carbone and Villa Heccari) lies to the of the Abbey: in it arc 
the remains of an, ancient villa, in two distinct parts. One, to the N.W., 
lies under and to the S.W. of the house marked 321 in the map, which was 
the Casino Carbone in Stevenson's time {VaL Lot. 10572, 35, 36) and 
rested upon ancient vaulting, so that he believed it to be the principal 
building of the villa. Between it and the Via I,.atma he observed a 

^ ii&tm pacing Hcnts in Ehe wall on tht N.N.E. side af t^d 

ilLVErfiing jost E, of ihc Cm ^anianRcli, whSeh niajf hxvt lo 5i. If so^ then Oroai-Gondi 

it a litllc too fir W Ehtf W. {Cotiipnre aJ» ihe nestt ibotnole.) 

* Cozzi-Luiit fl 95 r arc indeed rcradns of pwrUeni of an andenl rflad 

2-05 meirt^ wide going in a S.E. direcEwHi in the plh coming lothe Ahhcf from ihc dellc 

MpaficHe, jun before feaehing the Abbey. 

» The inscripEiMin copied at Gratlaferiftta, wllhcnil note of iKeir proveoanCe are C,/.£, niv, 
2538, 1544, 3545. ^55 Is 2 $€ia, while/w. 34 jS waa found vaguely *iiear Grotiarerrmta/ 

jifld M ww 2|&6 ( 3 , Chriitbin tMmptlon), 

* Fiai^ralini, Caffun. ftvvvrtnitiiami, 62 (the originnl anthorlEj far the diwovery) 

wrongly descrlbci ihh ai A mark on a Ians p—or at least co ITe Kossi iiEw!e:i.tflndi hiun 
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pavement in i7/wj and other mosaic pavements and many waits 

had he was informed been found between It and the high-road. It is now 
the site of a large convent of Franciscan nuns, the construction of which 
has no doubt obliterated these remains. To the S^^\ of the convent is a 
massive embanking wall with large buttresseSp in The 

other portiorip to the S.E,, consists of a platform with some vaulted 
chambers within it (among them a chamber in the vault of which 
Stevenson noted a terracotta drainage pipe, and a cryptoporticus, in which 
was found a fragment of a marble ceiling) on the S- angle of which stands 
the house which was formerly the Casino lleccari (though when he made 
his notes it belonged to Nicola Santovetti) but is now included in the 
property of the mnis. Near the hou^ he saw an ancient wall and other 
fragments; and to the N.E. of it a reservoir with several chambers, 
part of which has been converted recently Into a cellar, while the rest sert'cs 
for the foundations of a neiv building. 

Close to this^ by the entrance gate, is a marble cippus with a portrait 
of the deceased In the pediment, and a now illegible inscription, which 
Stevenson also saw% In this vineyard too Co^za copied the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription CJ.L. xiv. 3533, 

A sarcophagus lid of peperino in shape like the boiler of a railway 
engine (cT Puj^rs^ iv, 118) is recorded as having been found about a mile 
from Grottaferrata towards Rome^ and copied by Stevenson. In his notes 
{Far, ZaL 105^2, 19, 35) he states, on the authority of d'Ottavi and 
Teodnro Croci^ that it was found in the so-called ^prato di Grottaferrata" 
in the Carbone property near the Fontanaccto, rj?. in the E, portion of the 
present Vigna delle Monache. Here were, he notes^ also found walls and 
a large base which Santovetti had seen, and a bas-relief and a cornice 
believed to be identical with that over the door of the Abbey church (which 
is Byzantine). The sarcophagus lid bears an unimportant sepulchral in¬ 
scription (C/Zp. Jtiv. 3555), [ saw' it in 1907 at the Casino Santovettf^ a 

little to the E. of the Abbey of Grottaferrata. There are no certain traces 
of antiquity in the path leading S.E. from the former Casino Bcccari to 
the Abbey, 

We rnay now mention various discoveries of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries^ at or near Grottaferrata, the sites of which cannot be 
very clearly fixed. 

Pocockc, writing in 1730. notes (RJ/, A^diZ MS. 32981, 60) that at 
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Grottaferrata ' they lately du^ up three marble heads much defaced, one of 
a ycumg woman, the other I thought was a hoy^ and the third is youn^ 
with hair plaited, which might be Cicero's last wife, and the others his son 
and daughter* There is a ver>^ fine bas-relief over a door^ but it is broke, 
one man has the legs of another in his hand and there it is broken and 'tis 
concluded to be the Roman militaTy charity ; here the Hermaphrodite 
with w^oman*s breasts and man^s clothes which I saw in Villa Pamphili 
near Rome was found.' The last reference is to the Apollo (which went 
under the name of a Hermaphrodite, cf. CEarac 65 ^* 1548a) described by 
Matsj-Duhn, iSS^ w^hieh is still mthe Villa Pamphili {in/mj 334) and to the 
fragment of a relief still at Grottaferrala^ published by Wtnchelmann {Mon. 
Insil 136 ). 

Gavin Hamilton made excavations at an unknown site near Grotta- 
ferrata early in J773 p We find him writing to Lord Shelburne on December 
26th 1773, * I have made (few f) discoveries of late, but after Carnival sh(a!l 
dig) at Grotto Ferrata^ famous for the Villas of (Sulla) and afterwards of 
Cicero, who have formerly (spoiled) Greece of what they could find excel- 
Icntp* and on January 29th r773t ^ I now making my excavations near 
Grotto Ferratap where i have begun with some succesSp having already 
found some very fine basso-relievos (and) which are already bespoke for 
the Fope. His Holiness seems to have vcr>' extensive views with regard 
to the new Museum, and the difificullies of sending away antiques increase 
daily/ (A, H. Smith, tAr Anmiit Litasd^ne 

//oHSi, p. 64-) Exact details of what he found are nowhere given by him. 

Of the Abbey of Grottaferrala itself tve cannot here speak in detail : 
iLs mediaeval and modem history will be found in Tomassetti, Fm Lafina, 
143 and in Rocchi's La Sadm di Grotinfirraia, ed. ii. (RomCp 1904). 
See also Lancianh IVatu/erings hi //je Rontaii Cainfiagim (London 
jgog), 266 . 

I may notice, however, that Frederick 1 L removed from the abbey in 
July, r242 two bronxe statues of a man and of a cow which had long stood 
there as ornaments of the fountain, and carried them off to Luccra, ivhence 
they have long since disappeared (UghcMi, Ihi/ia Sacra, x. pp, 23S, 289: 
Fertz^ M&rt. Germ. SS. xviiii, p. 231). The inscription set up by Cardinal 
Barberini under one of the bas-rcliefs which still remains at GroUaferrata is 
given by Mattel Tnsco/o, 74: iie speaks of it as lain fa tvlni~c nan/ragia 
re/ieta^ 
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Nor shall I attempt here to give a catalogue of the excellent museum 
of antiquities from the district which it contains^ a collection which h con¬ 
tinually growing in interest. But I may call attention to the bronze plate, 
once tied round the neck of a slave, published in xv. 71SS 

267). It may^ too* be worth while to remark that the round base in 
the Villa Bamphili Doria with Antoninus Pius {?J» Roma, Ares^ etc, 
(Matz-Duhn, 36S4) was drawn in the garden of the Abbey in the seven¬ 
teenth century (cT the Dal Pozzo drawings at VVindsorp III. 

34 i 35 p 4S); Jind that a fragment of a Greek funeral relief in Palai?zO 
Colonna (Matz-DuhOp 372S) is to be united with the Fragment mentioned 
230: Braun (Aiif- Marjfufnuirhi I. Taf. ix a: cf, BuH f/tjL 22) 
first recognised that the two pieces belonged to the same relief. An inferior 
and much injured Copy of the group of a cow and a boy in the Sata degli 
Antmali in the Vatican (u° 234) exists in the Museum ; cf Amelung 
ScM/p/itr^H ifes yahA^iinf^^/ien Ji/nseat/fs, 11. p, 393- 

Various inscriptions have been copied at the abbey of Grottaferrataj 
the provenance of which is not known* Besides those already named we 
must mention xiv* 2519, the cinerary urn of C^iadus^ C dis- 

and ik 2561* a late fragment from the pavement of thechurch^ 
The Christian inscription 2566 was found near Grottaferrata 
in 1763 i see Bn//. Crist. 1875, tav. vllL fig. I. 

CLL. xiv. 2535 was found Gn fundoquodam monasterii Cryptoferrat- 
ensis.' It is a sepulchral inscription with an appeal for the sanctity of 
the tomb per dtos saper^s in/tr&stpit^ te r&go H€ ossunrta vtiis vhi&rr. M, 
Cn/piiruins M. £. Su/iti Ci^/puram M. L. Fausta /id^r/<£. 

H. Q. Visconti^ in his MS. preserved at Paris, gives as found in 17S0 
^nello sea VO di Grottaferrata*^ an excavation of vvhich wc have unluckily 
no further details, £ 7 ./.Z. xiv, 2520 (a sepulchral inscription). Nor do we 
know exactly w-hcre CT.Z. xv, 1030. a* 13 was found ("ai Montiglioni^ near 
Grottaferrata) nor 313, 18 copied by Gioigi 'on the road to Grottaferrata 
in the ruins of an ancient path* on the right.' 

The abbey rests upon the substructions of a Roman villa, (Whether 
the iptis qjiadratum blocks, noted by Nibb^s Schnk, i. $6 in the wall of 
the church on the side towards the garden p belonged to this or to 

^ I may lierr call AttCnlbn Id the votive icen in the siactnnili ccniury in ihc 

mcul qI the dtotcli, which m^ntioDi- a bktiop FdnundlQs (df LabiO) of tho I fth or sixth ccoiary, 
(Dc R™, Si^U. Crt'fi. iSjip IJ2 ; Dnchciiiie, Bi/r. xv. iS^iy 49S.J There 

was no bishop of TuKHlra before 11 Ip. 
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some other ancient building h doubtful.) On the S.W. side overlooking 
the deep narrow valley of the Acqua ^lariana, Is a cryptoporticu^* 
originally double ] the walling is faced with r^iica/aitim of scke, Avith 
quoins of the same material Several photographs of the details (B t-j, 
63^ 64) have been taken by the Ministry of Public Instruction, cf. Cuf^Ug^ 
Foti^grqfie del GatiurUc Folografico^ RomCp 1904, p. 43, J^l XXIV. fig, 3^ 
from a photograph of my Own, shows the abbey from the opposite side of 
the valley of the Marrana Mariana. 

This villa has by many been identified with the villa which Cicero 
owned in the territory of Tusculunip to which there arc so many references 
in his works. The evidence for the determination of the site is carefully 
examined by Grossi-Gondi (pp* 64 sqq.) who states the other rival views— 
that of Zu2;:eri, Aniica viiia s£&p^rta sul dors^ del Tusc&l^^^ recently adopted 
by Schmidtp Ckerds VHkn (reprinted from Jakrbikker f. d. Kksshehe 

Akerinm, ii (1^99)) 30 who places it near the Villa Rufinella 
338)i that of Canina {Tfrsc&kj p, 90), who places it near the tomb 
of M* Metilius Regulus (iw/r^i, 241) but to the east of it, extending from 
the Ponte della Macchia to the Villa Mutt; and that of Albe^l^ adopted by 
Lanciani, who identifies it with a villa on the Colle detle Ginestre 
(fir/m, 256),^ From Cicero's own waitings wc learn (l) that the villa of 
Lucutius was not very distant from hfs ow^n (D^ Ji/iihis, iti. 3 ; iv, 3^?; 
Acad, frier 48)* (2) that the villa of Gabinius {itf/ra, 251] w^as also not 
very far away, (3) that Cicero paid a w^ater rate to the people of Tusculum 
for the Aqua Crabra^ which must therefore have supplied his villa (/>*? kge 
agraria^ ili. 2, 9) ege Tmaitams fro Craira veciiga/ pettda/fi, rpita 

ffiaHeifih /unditrn accept; si a Snl/a jm/d daiiis cssei, EnUi kge ttm 
penderon It is clear from I'rontinus that the springs of the Aqua Crabra 
were situated higher than those of the Aqua Julia, and were inferior in 
quality to them {infra, 388} and, as we shall see, they rise in a basin about 
six hundred inctre,s above sea level* It is, however, hardly conceivable 

* CHKcra fiptally, such oj Volpi, Vtfni Laiium, vhi. S7, Zai±^, ojt, tit, jS, Ami EschTdutI!, 

flV/Ai C 4 jria 374, suppdne ilat Cicerc^ had viSln, and (he naitifa 

cats live kiwi ihe ™jlrovTr*y by reiflark tiig; ihal ihere were msoni for ploring it at Tuijailiiin 
and CVtbVTi for placing il at CTiXtafo™t*, lhat wme dnired ta jilaoc it A Ultlr aWo the Vill*. 
Sacifheti;! |Rtii 5 nrl 3 a), where ill mini mfeht Hill be s«n % B.nd lhat one Mndndr thm there 

were two for diffcrenl ieMOni 3 Vemili, in hu nvked rdiljan of E«binArdi <p. 374) h amuii^ itioie 
whni placa il b 1 [he KMline 31 iN- 

* GrossHGtvndi fp, fijt n- a) 11 ™ii|g in rnspeeting a miipHnt in L4incii.ni'5 Cifttirnian n/ 

HI, vol, iv, (jS8a^ p. JsjJl Sec r>^n, jSS, 
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that they supplied the ancient villa near the Villa Rufinella, having regard 
to the contour of the ground and the course of the modern Acquedotto 
Aldobrandino (ace Caninap S5, and our maps). But the Aqua 

Crabra could, there is no doubts have easily reached any of the other 
villas ; and, inasmuch ajs we do not know how mtich water Cicero t<x3k 
(it is most unlikely that he was the only user of the aqueduct) nor what 
was the actual course of the ancient aqueduct, wc cannot infer much from 
the present course of the two channels which now receive the springs of the 
Valle della Molara, 

The other arguments which have been brought in to determine the site 
of the villa arc (/i) various objects w'hich have been or arc said to have been 
discovered on the various sites proposed (a) near the tomb of Metilius 
Regulus, some inscriptions (in reality either spurious or not belonging to 
the site: cf. C/.Z. xiv. 2:22*Xtwo statues,one male and one female, crowned 
with laurel, a statuette of a boy, two bas-reliefs and two headless busts, one 
with the name of Cato, the other ivith that of Cicero^ the discovery of 
w^hich would prove little^ being if anything in favour of Canina^s view, 
though the evidence, even if trustw'orthy, b insufficient ^ (GrossbGondi 5 

* Tlae fjfcCt that the otMaitfi k untniiLwanh^ M Itfijicts the m^mpiicnis 

Etetd not ctjnUcmn h m si whcle, for wt havfl icnI<pcfwJ«nt leraion of the samf dbeoeer)' in a MS. 
mw in Ehc library uf the Epi 5 C«|>al ^miliary at FrMCUi (C<m^ TuFt. 14, i. li f* whidi is 

eiven hy Lanciani, 190. FtOOI ihU we leofn that the site belonged tin one Luigi 

Ceppi* that CordiiuJ FranttfCO Biibcnfii had the Jlatue of the woman, the two busls, atid a 
frugraenlary group, ajld that Cardinal MoSi^iltsi bad (MciEtoi bought) iho mflTe fctatne, the 
statuelEe of A Iwy and the two bM-rdieb, which rnetuartil ftbc painu ( 1 metre) each t they 

were plnetrd In hti psilaoc in Rome at the QdiiUro Foutane, aad told on htsdaith (wben the palace 
WM also sold) by his brolbrr, and renH>t&:l to Frttice. The fragnicntary group w hkh Cardiiml 
Barlwriai had U thns described, * a my beamiful brokcri f¥igmellt+ OQ which o«e secs two small 
feet wEthoUl le^ and two other feet w ilh the thighs^ with a cloak over ibc th^h of one of the boys 
(the group cannot represent afiythii^ but two boys cin.bnicin|rJ and these fragmenti are ivow- m front 
of [he Palazzo Barbciimt where [he sculptors are al work and whete there is A large quantity of 
TTlrious ancient fragn^^ta foand partly at Grottafeirata (cf. the inventory publisbcd in 
/ffn/iVi, iv+ pp. 56 Noa, 47, 53, 63) and partly in the plain now called Lc FratlOCdhie 
aSl). The Cardinal Maiatui mcaciE isBodoQbt Cardinal Camillot whose colteCtioO of antsqmties 
In bis palace at the Quattio Foolaoe, h spokai of in the de/ii (p* 33 ) pl^*d At the end 

of the 1664 eilition of lainodoro's /^tlaiiaae dkl/n Ceric he was mode Caidinil in 167® 

ojiddled in Qfossj-Qondi is probabiy right in Supposing that the Ced. Tmk. is TnUtak«i+ 

and that the Cardinal Barberim meant la really Cardiml Carlo 253), None of the antlciues 

can now be traced, though the two busts are mentioned! in the inventory above cited, which date* 
from 173S, in [be list of Fragmentary italties, etc. (p. 59, No. S7, 'two square bases like terminal 
figures without head nntl arms^ orw of Itoicns Colo and the other of Marcus TulUos Cicero^ one 
palm (O-aA meE re) high ftEH-i wide eicavaEcd at GrotlafcrTuta while the group of two boys might 
correspond with several of the fragments described (e.^. p. 70, N& 2S7I, The history of the 
Borherini collection, like that of aJI the great Roman collecllonit of senlplure, haa yet to be written. 
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(0) at the Abbey of Grottaferrata—the circular base mentioned supra, 231 
which was wrongly believed to be the Tpairf^o^ipot mentioned by Cioera, 
and the Hermaphrodite (supra, 230) which was wrongly identified with the 
Hermathcna of which Cicero speaks in At/ Aei. 1. i, 3. The former was, 
according to the MS. of Padre Garbi cited by Zu/zeri (p. 34) and copied 
by Kirchcr fp. 59) but now apparently lost (Grossi-Gondi, p. 227) found in 
i6cx>, with the table which stood upon it, in the garden near the fountain of 
the Maschcronc, the table being five palms (no metre) thick. That it 
consisted of two parts is dear from the drawings at Windsor which were 
made w-hen it w'as still at Grottaferrata The table proper was, however, 
as Matz-Duhn note, not brought to Rome, and seems to have disappeared. 
The latter had, Kircher says, been at Grottaferrata for a considerable time, 
and was transferred by Camilto Pamfili to his villa. It is in reality an 
Apollo, not a Hermaphrodite at all, though it is so represented in the work 
on the Villa Pamfili published by G. G, de Rossi and engrav'cd by 
Dominique Barriere of Marseilles (Rome, n.d,—about 1660-70).' Matz- 
Duhn do not give the provenance, which seems, however, to me to be 
certain. 

(y) at the villa near the Rufinella—a harologium selare mentioned bv 
Cicero (Ad Fam, xvL I0) but not of course (as Zuzzeri wrongly maintains) 
an object of suihdent rarity to be of the slightest use to identify the site; 
and a brick bearing the stamp M. TVLI (C.I.L. xv. 2277), of which, 
however, another copy was found near Aricia in 1729, and a third seen 
in Rome in the Museum of Cardinal Zelada in the 19th centuiy; 
Mommsen notes, too, that it should be earlier In date than Cicero’s day, 
inasmuch as by that time it had become the practice to express double 
consonants by double letters, and cognomina were already in eommort use 
in families of senatorial rank. Landani (Wanderings in Ute Roinan 
Ca/Hpagtia, 264) seems to admit the possibility that the brick, which as he 
believes bears Cicero's name, was transported as building material to the 
Rufinella from the Colic ddle Ginestre : this I am hardly inclined to 
accept. 

(#) the testimony of tradition, which places it at the Abbey of 

I have made an aUmjpt |a deal with the oallccltchn foniiEd bj- CaidinsJ IppoUba d’EsIc in hii i JUt 
aX Tivolii La bu. 219 iff. 

> It was dedialcd 10 cwmtnltiila, the son aad sownsor of Caatillo Pamfili. and the 
imjfrtwsfur -given Fr+ Hyacinthm Libcllm {1660-[6^),^ 
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Gjnottaferrata—a tradition, however, which, as Grossi-Gondi well points 
out (pp. 75 IS traceable earlier than the middle of the 15th 

century: Pius Il» in his Commentaria*-speakiug of a visit of May 30th, 
[463, says ffwaas/^niim esl i/i ^i^ro Ti£Scn/^n& Ji'/ww/, Mariftfmm snU’r it 
in /ofi? Cii^^iis vtV/itm fiiissi fiiftant il ids 
Ttisaihfiits eiiittis. 

But in the chronicle of Petrus Aurelius, Bishop of Sinigagliap who 
described the journey of Gregor}" X[+ in 1377 from Rome to AnagnJ, we 
find no allusion to this tradition in the description of the Abbey; and 
it probabl}" grew up In the time of Cardinal Eessarion, who became 
commendator}'Abbot of Grottaferrata m i462Hand whose relations with 
the humanists of his time are well known to us. 

Even if it were proved that the site w'as continuously inhabited, 
and especially from the 5th to the nth century wdicn S. Nilus 
founded the Abbey (Grossi-Gondip p, 80p n. 5) this would have no bearing 
on the question. 

{£} the comment of a scholiast on Horace, Ep&if. 1 . 29p ul supemi 
villa tamien^ Tsisniii^ which runs thus: Tsisadi sHpfrni: hoc £Si in m&nte 
sitiy ad CHttiS latera sisperiara Ciara sit am vitiam h&bibat Tusadauam- 
This passage is made use of by Zuz^eri, but it furnishes an argument of 
little value ; nor does the description of the villa of Gabinius as ad Imvc 
Tmcniani [//f tnmt£\ monism in Cicero^s speech in Phasiem (21. 4S) give us 
any sufficient ground for adopting thb vieiVp and the reading is quite 
uncerUim 

That which I have given is adopted by .Miiller; but some MSS- 
simply in /iiisn Tnsenianum m&nUm^ In any case mans is much too vague 
lo compel us to place the villa actually on the hill of Tusculum. 

Lanciani tendSp as I have said, to adopt the opinion of Albert {.BniL 
Com. 1S84, 192) and Grossi-Gondi (pp. 93 follows him, while admitting 
that there is no certainty to be attained^ in thinking that the Colie delle 
Ginestre is the site w’hich corresponds best to the indications which Cicero 
gives us. Unfortunately (for it would be far more interesting if it were 
possible to come to a positive conclusion) lam obliged to say that I think 
we mustp in default of further evidencep refuse to attempt to identify the 
site more precisely, and that the one really certain indication is that given 
us by Cicero's mention of the Aqua Crabra (iW/m, 3SS). 

Grossi-Gondi brings fonvard t'ivo other airgumcnts from passages in 
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Cicero^s own letters in support of Albert's vicw^ which we must exaininc 
carcfnlly before disTnissing the subject; but I cannot, as I have said, admit 
their validity. 1 do not think that Groiisi-Gondi is right in the sense that 
he gives to the passage, a part of which he quotes, from Cicero's letter Ad 
Aiticnm xil 3d Fanum jfm /wc rmh* eri/i ptttesL 

sirnddudiK^^m pr^pUr p^nam /4‘^is studio qutvm at 

^ds^^uar aTToffimiriv: pclfram, si in tfisa t/il/n /iTffr£m, sed, 

ui saipt hmii sumns^ cofitmnlati&ms dQmin&rum r£/ormid&. In agr& 
ubicutnqtif tnifii vidicr adsequi nt posieriias habitat rdighnenu 

He maintains (p, 94) that had the nger ^selected been bounded by a public 
road, the inconvenience of a change of proprietors could have been avoided 
by erecting the monument, according to the then prevailing custom, on the 
edge of the road, and declaring on the monument itself how much space 
in fronii ef in agro was allotted to the sacred area of the tomb. He goes 
on to argue that Cicero could certainly have erected it even in the grounds 
of his own villai had this been situated upon an important road; upon 
which it was the custom to erect monuments: instead of which, Cicero 
insistently asks Atticus to find him another site distinct from his Tuscutan 
villa. The latter, therefore, he maintains, was not touched by any main 
road ; and he uses this argument as an important element in the deter¬ 
mination of the site of the villa, 

1 must confeas that the first few words (which Grossi-Gondi omits) 
/artum Ji£n , _ sepnUri simiidiidin^m c^ug^re s/nd^i^ seem to me not at 

all consonant with the idea that Cicero could have contemplated erecting 
the/annm along a public thoroughfare, where, as we know- (from examples, 
it is true, of the imperial period), the external form of a temple was so 
commonly adopted for a tomb. Instead of this Cicero is always begging 
Atticus to buy him a . garden, and suggesting to him various proprietors 
(Cic. Ad Ait xii, passm) ; and it appears to me to be clear that his 
desire is to erect it in a fairly secluded spot and yet not entirely out of 
the way: cf. Ad AtL xil, (9, where, after expressing his fears that his 
property at Astura, though suitable, might too often change hands, he 
adds, cegito inUrdum frms Tib^rim ii&rto:s aiiqnos parare quid^m ci Aam 
masam fiauritat: niM enim qn&d tarn eddri esM possiL (I can 

hardly agree with the words t have italicised in Tyrrell and Purser s note 
* Cicero was desirous that the shrine dedicated to his daughler should be in 
a central site, tk€ /ra^c wan/d be constant and a^Hmi^in/,' for it will be 
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noted that he speaks here too of his desire for a garden, not of a site on a 
high-road). I am therefore ineltncd to interpret ia ngro more simply, 
Cicero \s afraid that if he erects the monument in the villa itself, close 
to the house, a subsequent owner may find it in his way, and remove or 
alter it: on the other hand, if he erects it away from a house, or in grounds 
specially set aside for the purpose, he thinks that, wherever the chosen site 
may be, be wdll be able to secure the respect of posterity^ 

The other passage cited by Gross!-Gondi (p- 92) again only in part 
(he omits the second sentence) m Tusai/ntium ni/a'i S{IH€ /wc Uuipor^: 
dn*ium tqI^ airai^rwo-iv Aadei' ff/m Bva-XF^^™- 

TaFT^cjtiitm pridi^ JaN.; P^mpli^am hide Aidatititfi 

ita itii ur^em IIL jVonas, wtfAi/i' meo {Ad Aff. vii. 5) must similarly 
be taken in a wide sense. It does not mean that the villa w'as a mile or 
half a mile, more or less, from the Via Latina, or, as he says fp. 96), of the 
Colie delie Ginestre/distant from an immediate or easy approach from 
the Latina^ (except that this is a rather steep bilk it is as close to the road 
as it well could be); but that tlie Via Latina w^as not one of the main 
highways of Italy, Uke the Via Appia, on which are situated all the places 
he names in his letter, and along which he himself was travelling from 
lirundusium, w'here he had arrived on November 25tli (50 B.cd on his 
return from Cilicia vii. 2), Tyrrell and Purser rightly translate 

*it is out of the way for chance rencontres" (with travellers of his 
acquaintance who would convey his letters). The next letter (viL 3) was 
Avritten on December 9th from Pontius' villa in the tcfritor>' of Trebula, a 
town tvhich probably stood on the hill of Tripaola, and had a post station 
(t'Afwj ^Y&vmietisis or ad JYavas) on the Via Appia between Galatia and 
Caudium (sec Nissen, I/a/iscAe LandefJtund^^ ii. 753, 8iO). Where the 
next few- letters were written wc do not exactly know. The one wc are 
examining (vii* 5) says j&rQrftfi /ttaffi non in Artanum miror. I'bis 

was an estate of Cicero's brother Quintus, the exact situation of which is 
not certain. Nissen (ap, cif, ii, 673) refers arx Fr^^g^e/hna in Liv, ix, 2S 
(cf Diod, xix, JOl) not to the citadel of the town of Frcgcllac (as does 
Colasanti, T39) but to the hill fortress of Rocca d'Arcc, 

504 metres above sea-IevcL above the modern village of Arce, five miles 
N.N.E, of the site of Fregellae^ and defended on the most accessible side^ 
he says, by a polygonal wall. 

This seems to me very reasonable: for the name Arx was given to the 
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place by the Geographer of Ravenna (iv. 33) and Faulus Diaconu^ {fftsL 
Lattg. vi. 27)p belonged to it through the Middle Ages (when it was 
regarded as impregnable) and still ellngs to iL Moreover, it supplies a 
good derivation for the name ArcatikitUp which we cannot otherwise 
explain. Hlilsen, indeed, (s.v. Arx in Pauly-Wissowa. 
ii* 1493) regards it as certain, Cf. Mommsen in CJL, x. 555, It 
had, however, probably in Cicero's time already been incorpoiated in 
the territory of Arpmum {Ad A:L i. 6. 2)^ From what follows I think 
it is clear that we must not suppose that Cicero himself had actnally 
gone so far out of bis way as this : he had merely heard the news 
that Pomponia (Atticus* sister and hb own brother's wife) had not come 
there. 

The next letter (vii. 6) contains no local indications, and the next 
(vii. 7) intimalcd that he would be a day later in reaching Fompey's Alban 
villa, and consequently also in arriving in Rome. The nextp however 
(vii. S)p speaks of his arrival at Formiae on Dec. 2^tb, and in the next 
(vii. 9) we have the explanation of the phrase we have been examining: 

* ttt^uis * it a£cifiiendae stitii? * Si ori 

irtflidie. * A/ lam ip^s£ ades." Tnm ciim Tvwro, d^simm. Ufin^ video 

mi^i a /e mn esse reddiias^ quas L. Quioeiius, /antiNaris riieus^ cum /em£^ 
ad vidueratus ei spodaim esi, and on the fourth of January 

he was already in Ronie, w^hcre he laid down hb imperium. The reason 
for his preferring the frequented route along the Via Appia was thus 
obviously that it afforded better opportunities of sending and receiving 
letters, and especially for his correspondence with Atlicus, who was in 
Rome^ and to whom he w'as writing constantly, expecting to meet him 
either in Fompeyb villa or in Rome (j 4 ^/ AH. vii. 8. animadverteram posse 
pro re ua/a fe no ft itteommodc ad fue ia Af&auNm t^itire /// Nonas In ft oar, 
Sed omabo U, fu/id ineotftm&do va/e/udifds /ecerij. Quid ettim cst ianimt 
in uno atii aficro die ?). 

So that we cannot out of this passage, any more than out of the first, 
draw any indications for the site of his Tusculan villa, 

^ Cf. /it Ip. so, Orell.) Via eii Hnfi/i^ ^ui 

fprwj /atm-iKiif/w£f 
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XIV,—The Via Latina from thk Twelfth to the Thirteenth 

Mil Eh 

Just after the twelfth mile’ of the ancient roadt which fall j approNi^ 
mately at the modern tramway junction f where the line to Frascati 
diverges from that to Groitaferrata) a road branches oflT through the 
Macchia di Grottaferrata, almost due N., which probably follows the line of 
an ancient road.* I noticed in 1904 fresh paving stones in the field wall, 
probably lound in making the vineyard on the E. A little way along it, 
on the Wh, Stevenson noted in September, iggi.in the vineyard of Teodoro 
Croci, the pavement of the Via Latina, which- is thus marked a trifle too 
far south in my map* Here too in 1854 were found many blocks of ' sperone,’ 
a kind of tufa {Laph Gatimts'^ belonging to the substructions of the road 
{Atti, Min. Lav. cited by Tomassetti, p. 141 n.}. Just to tlic N*, 

in the vineyard of Antonuccio VendetH, a lead pipe was found ( Fli/. La/. 
103?2, I'', cf. iiid 36). 

i cannot fis the exact locality of the following discovery referred to In 
Stevenson's notes. A letter of April 4th , . . . from Pasquale Antiiii {ttni, 
f/r, 30 ’■) informed Stevenson that lie had found in the Santovetti property 
a rectangular shaft about I metre by o 50 metre and about 3 metres deep, 
and other channels of peperino of various siMS, one about 0’30 metre in 
diameter, and various points where the ancient road existed (the reference 
Is in all probability to the Via Latina}* 

Stevenson at, 2^*) appears to have then visited the place itself, 
for he noted that the ancient road passed near the shaft, and that here was 
the vineyard of Costantino Longacci. 

In /itt//. Com. 1903, 109 Grossi-Gondi describes the discovery In the 
VignaTappi (formerly PassamontI}* near the tomb of Metilius Kegulus 
of the pavement of the road: its direction, he says, cotifirmcd Rocchi's 
theories. Kematns of other tombs were found and near one of (hem an 
unimportant inscription of one Fabius ,‘\ugusta1is, and other objects. 

^ Nnr [h« IwcJflh mUs was a cburch isentiaDcd in the Bull of and the K<|genuiri of 

tirtgooiy 11 t ^3rj7^d S. /V/rf iff/ra fnaiFom Afarti/n friiX Lulttitt Hrx/fjdFiid //ftx rrrirtwt .Y/A 

|AiTDcU[nh S90: ct *14), 

^ Tbis is al^ ihc OpL&i™ of Nibby J40J und Sievensoiu 

* It ii tnei^tioncil as cabling in lhU by Coim in CFj'd-nunfif cxc. ilj-// 

Slevcn'on La/. IC1571, l^) nole^i tl)4t he had been infcimied of the discovery 
of two marble mrCOphogi in ihia vincjiu'd. 
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The fuins marked to the W. of the road in aiy map. were brought to 
light in the course of the tramway works: a vaulted substruction in 
concrete, 2‘50 metres wide, was found, and to the H, of the road a very large 
reservoir in efitis r^ticulatum was discovered, consisting of three parallel 
vaulted chambers each S3 metres in length and 3*41 to 3'S2 metres in 
width, divided by walls fSo metre thick: there were several apertures in 

these walls, each r6s metre in span. 

A marble cinerary urn, without inscription, and some pottery and 
glass were also found {Nat. Sc^vt, 1904, 273 ) \ ^ ^'^o saw a late tile 

burial in the tramway cutting. 

Further N,. on the west side of the road, is a large and prominent tomb, 
a lofty square mass of selce concrete, with a (ppobabiy) modern chamber 
in the upper portion. Grossi-Gondi gives a photograph of it (tav. x.). It 
is very possible (though not, I think, at all certain) that C.LL. xiv. 2501 
may have belonged to it. One fragment was copied in the territory of 
Grottafcirata in 1673, another built into the Casale Santangeli, some 500 
yards to the S.\V., and a third is said to have been excavated near that 
casale. It is the sepulchral inscription of M. Metilius Rcgulus, consvi 
ordinarius in 157 A.D. {Prosa^graphia. iL p. 371. No. 3R5 ) 

In Nihby's time (see below) the vineyard belonged to Gaspare Baccari, 
having previously been the properly of Silvestro Tiberi, He notes the 
existence close to it of fragments of columns and Corinthian capitals in 
peperino, and fragments of marble. I have seen tufa columns and similar 
fragments myself. 

To the W. of this tomb the tramway works brought to light (and 
destroyed) the remains of a structure in opus quadratum of tufa, the 
blocks being I metre thick {Nat. Stavi, lac. at.). Grossi-Gondi notes it as 
interesting, but does not give full particulars, speaking of it as though it 
were the stylobate of a tomb or a temple, NIbby {ScAede i. 71-73, no) 
in a detailed description of the ruins in this district (which he visited in 
October, 1822), which does not appear in his published works, speaks of it 
as having a facade facing S.E., in opus qimdr^tuHi of tufa, which appeared 
to have been added later. From this one descended into a small corridor 
of selce concrete, and thence into a chamber faced uith small pieces of 
incrustations from the Anio (Italian writers call them ‘ Tartiri tiburtini ’) as 
a method of decoration. The door ivas central neither with I he passage, 
nor with the chamber, which w-as a nymphacum or bath: a kind of step 
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had been added later, which partly covered the facing of ' tartari/ A 
water channel or specij.s^ of the height of a man, the direction qf which waiS 
almoiit diagonal to the entrance, seemed also to be an addition. It is 
to this place that the erased plan in Stevenson’s notes (F^/. 

10572, 25) refers. 

To the E.of the so-called tomb of Metilius Regiilus and of the modern 
road* a path runs E.* which Nibb)' marks in his map as following ihc line of 
an ancient road discovered and destroyed not long before his visit. To the 
Nh of this, in the then \igne Zocchi, \'anncllip dell’ O^iso, and Amadei* he 
saw the remains of a large villa in ofius of selce, with quoins of 

the same material, facing and parallel to the road through the macchia di 
Grottaferrata. 

On the E, portion of the site was a large rectangular open space, 
probably a piscina or fountain basin, with an apse facing E.^ measuring some 
130 metres in circuit. He noted the existence of marbles of all kinds and 
of fine architectural fragments as indicating the magusficcnce of the villa. 
To the SAV. of the piscina he saw remains of chambers in brickwork of the 
first century A.D,: one of these ivas decorated with niches in which (as in 
the domus Augustana on the Palatine, in the portion under the Villa Mills) 
the door of communication was in the niche itself The other walls were 
mainly long substruction walls, one on the front of the villa having square 
niches. He mentions that he saw a column of grey marble, and architect¬ 
ural fragments in peperino. The modern house (marked 344 on the map) 
is built, of course* of ancient materials. Stevenson (Kt/. Lti/, JO572, 23} 
has some notes as to this villa. A large mosaic and two trapcKophori were 
reported to have been found there ; and on the terrace where the house 
stands a floor of afnssi^in/iffri was discovered in which were various round 
pits oSo metre in diameter and the same in depth, with marble at the 
bottom. He also noticed column drum a of marble and peperirto, a 
small head of a boy crowned with ivy, etc,, and also the ancient road, 
some 17 yards from the edge of the macchia. Me mentions too 34^^, 

57^) a bas-relief with putli in the main street of Grottaferrata* which wa^i 
found here or hereabouts, in the Quarto Cipriana. 

This name, which belongs to the locality (from the Via Latina as far 
as the S. boundary of the macchia), gives Nibby a reason for calling thi-s 
the villa of Cato, inasmuch as he made Cyprus a part of the Roman Empire: 
but for this view there is but little foundation. To this villa would belong. 

K 
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as Grosjii-Gondi points out, the discoveries upon which Canina relied 
(jH/i'ff,233) for determining the site of the Villa of Cicero j but the evidence 
derivable from them is too slender. There is hardly more reason for 
supposing this to have been the villa of the Vibii, as Gross!-Gondi (p. 99) 
is inclined to da The inscriptions which he cites as found here are none 
of them other than sepulchral, and are of people of no great position, so 
that the evidence for hU theory must be considered insufficient. Dc Rossi 
{Am, Just. 18^3, 190) only speaks of tombs of the Vibii in this locality. 

The inscriptions in question are the fallowing (a) the triplicate 
inscriptions* C.LL. xiv. 25,6, 2557, 2SS^the first {entire) found below the 
Vigna Cavalletti (cf. Pa/vrs, iv. 127) in 1837, the second (a fragment) 
bet^vecn Bdrghctto and Ciampino in 1873, and the third (again a fragment) 
in the Vigna Gambini at Campovccchio (in/m, 269) relating to the 
concession of a sacred area by one Varena Sabina, in which IL Publilius 
Strato, freedman of Publiiia and of C. Vibius Rufus, erected a tomb for 
himself, Varena Sabina, and members of her family, and for some of his 
own relations, freed men and freed women, { 6 ) a sarcophagus bearing the 
sepulchral inscription C/.i. xiv, 2523 (Mat^-Duhn, iL 2573), (f) the 
, cippus bearing the fragmentary sepulchral inscription CJ.L. xiv. 2560.“ 

The old path through the macchia of Grottaferrata soon turns 
N.N.W., and is joined by the path coming from the cemetery of Grotta- 
ferrata. 

To the W., just outside and north of the macchia, Slevenson in his 
map has inarlced the pavement of a road, and in his notes {aul. cit, 54^) 
has a long passage in regard to it, 1 Ic saw a few paving stones on the edge 
ofan olivcyard and the macchia (which arc still there) and was informed 
by the sacristan of the church of S. Pietro that the pavement had been 
found a little further E, in his vineyard, and also, along the road, buildings, 
tombs ‘ a cappuccina ' with lamps and a ring with a cornelian bearing a 
Gnostic device or inscription, a fragment of a lead pipe, with five or six 
letters, which had been sold to Monsignor Rattamelia, ctc.^—^also a 
rectangular shaft with footholcs 3 metres deep, leading to a drain parallel 
to the road. The road must have come out, he thinks, near the entrance 
to the Villa Muti from this side : but there arc no pavingstoncs in the S.W, 

* T iwniltEci mcntittn ttic ihJM 5*3py tn iv» 

* litre i* (or in ihe the Vignm Cwisoli, ii|i 4 tlirrc w.ii copM4 the Lminiportnini 

insfJripLi-iMi C-/-£. siv, MJ 4 - [he Quarto CiprianA ?inoiher iiucri (kLiOTii of thh rmnir-c 
WBS foiinJ in 1894. in 4 Uoov preserved at itii; ablwy of tirotuferrEil a i.jVflI. Sitn'i, lS^+ ^13), 
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encloisurc uall of (he Villa Muti, which is entirety covered with cement, so 
that it is impossible to say whether the road went on eastwards towards 
the Villa Montalto beyond its junction with the road through the macchia. 
Going westwards, he notes that it was found lower down the hill in the 
Vigna Muti: there is a house there (not marked in the map) w'ith debris 
of a villa, but no certain paving stones, tn this vineyard, or at point 344, 
were found the brickstamps C.i.L. xv. 213. 686. ;o8a, i;62, 1770, 1798, 
1802, 1861, copied by Giorgi on Oct. 10. 1732, and Feb. 23, 1733. in the 
Vigna Amadei, beyond the Villa Rocci (now> Jfuti), and ibid. 361, 12 ( 12 $- 
I2S A.D.) copied in the same vineyard by Lupi. Giorgi also saw in a 
vineyard house below the Villa Spada and opposite to the Viila Amadei 
a sarcophagus with the inscription C./.L. xiv. 2699, 

The Villa Muii itself (formerly Villa Varese and Villa Rocci) occupies 
t e Site of a large villa, of which, however, few remains arc now visible 
The account of Ow'. 14- L n, f. 141- m- is mere translation 
o Kirchcr, 73 It is wroisgly referred by Lanciani {BaiL C&m. 

1884, 20f) to this site: the plan on p, 73 is that of the villa at Fontana 
iscaro iv, >35) and that of the round piscina (p. 74) is that of the 

circular reser^-oir to the NAV. of that villa Nibby in 

Anahst, III. 354 (cf. 5 c/Wt-, i, 75, where he deduces its sha|>e only from the 
appearance of the ground, the rest having, he says, perished) makes the 
same error.* tie. in his description, notes tlic atr of desolation which then 
pervaded the villa, and gives copies of C.f.L. xiv. 2605, 2721/2 (iw/ni. 240) 
both first recorded here by Fabrctti, rvith no information as to their 
provenance. He also notes the existence, under the Inclined plane leading 
to the upper terrace, of some walling in polygonal xvork or sclce, tvith a 
later facing of op„s rvUadaitun of the same material, of which in Se/i^df 
di. he gives a sketch* 

In N^L Smvt\ im4, 157. Lanctani describes, with a sketch plan, 
several rooms in mtictiiatnm and opus with fine mosaic 

pavements (belongings thus probably to the first century' a d. and repaired 
in the second century) round on the uppermost terrace; ap|jareinly Uic 
angle of an atrium or peristyle was found, with Dortc columns of peperiao. 
Three brickstamps {CLL x\\ 272^133 A.D.: century A.D. (?) : 

* J"]. KXXV, Fig. I shows the* facing of the plairorp VV* of tJiJi resorroji:. 

remujks, too, corr«siy thflt this site beJongf^l once tq ihc Hocci, then Iq ihis Voitsu a.nH 
htwily. tiTcer being boughi by CaTtllFuJ Vork for the rpL^copit seminary, look the name of V igna dc] 
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JQSS-Hadrian (?)) were found, also some fragments of terracotta friezes, 
and the hand of a discobolus, finely vvorked. The substructions in p/wj 
relicitlatum, according to Lanciani {Hull, cit.) extend for a length of over 
ijo metres. 

The inscription CJ.L. vi. 1625 a, a dedication to M, Tetronius Ho- 
noratus {Ptvsopegra^fim, iii. 207) vvas copied here by Doni early tn the 
seventeenth century. At this time a small house, erected in 1579, was trans¬ 
formed into a fine palace by Monsignore Arrigoni (d, 1616). It is, 
therefore, considcrud probable by Lanciani, and by Grossi-Goiidi (sp, iit, 
121), that the inscription was found here, and not brought from Rome: so 
that the latter, with some reserve, attributes the villa to this personage. 
Here was also copied the sepulchral inscription of one Claudius Verus, 
an evocalHS {C.I.L- xiv. 2617). 

The walling seen by Nibhy and Lanciani is now almost entirely 
hidden, There arc, however, in the garden various antiquities— numerous 
-Statues of no great merit, though one, in the upper garden, is of interest, 
if only because there is a coloured dra wing of it among the drawings of the 
Dal Pozzo-Albani collection, formerly in the possession of Sir A. W, Franks, 
and nmv in the British Museum (vol. i. f. 143). It represents a Roman 

lady with a head-dre,ss of the Flavian period lying on a couch with 

her head on the pillow : she rests on her left shoulder, holds a garland 
in her left hand, and her drapery in her Tight: the statue is 177 

metre long and o'66 metre across: there is also a good piece of a 

frieze with bucrania, 177 metre long, o Kj metre high, which Nibby also 
mentions. 

Among the antiquities in tbc Villa Muti many were probably found 
in Rome, and brought to it fur its adornment- Among these we may 
reckon the inscription Kaibcl LG. xiv, mo relating to the Syiwdus 
Htracltisiantm, which was established near the baths of Trajan, 

The tramway from the Villa Muti follows a new road across the 
valley to Frascati ; but the older path descends due N, There are no 
certain traces of antiquity in it : at a chapel of the Crocefissa it joins the 
path from Torre di Mleara to Frascati {see Papers, iv. 133). To the \V. of 
this point Stevenson noted unimportant traces of antiquity at two places 
where now nothing is visible {cad. at. 44) and a pilaster capital at the 
house of the Vigna Senni on the north of the path, which is still there, as 
are alsn other marble fragments. Going further W- we pass the path from 
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the Villa Montioni, and then reach the entrance gate of the Vigna 
HcviUcqua. Outside this there are, as Stevenson notes, four paving stones 
m sku : the direction of the road to which they belonged is uncertain. 
Stevenson was told by Micara that he had found the aneient road behveen 
the entrance gate and the TorrJone di Micara, and that it then ran across 
the modern path to the oliveyard on the other side (by T on our map) 
and came out at this point; but he suspected the informatiom If this 
were true^ we might probahly suppose that a branch of it would have gone 
on in the same direction to the point W. of the Villa Muti, where two 
(or even three, see p 242) probable lines of ancient road already join, at the 
N. edge of the Macchia di Grottaferrata ; but along the diagonal path 
running S.E. to this point there arc no certain traces of antiquity^ 1 saw 
on its SAV^ side a channel in iHt£rhim 0’59 metre wide and about 
120 metre high, roofed with a large block of peperino. 

Entering the oliveyard, we first reach a small casalc, on the edge 
of the villa as marked in the mapi w-hicli rests upon an ancient reservoir, 
in four compartments: in the field-walls Stevenson noticed fragments 
of mosaic and a broken rectangular brickstamp with large raised letters 1 C [. 
Near the larger easale is much debris: lower down is the terrace wall of 
the villa^ partly of polygonal work m a poor and not very compact kind of 
selcc, and partly of &pijs Nibby describes it in lii. 354 ; 

in 1+ he states his belief (correctlyj I think) that the ofiui 

t 7 i££rtiir/i^ which is larger than usuah is a repair, made out of broken 
polygonal blocks. Stevenson, on the other hand, considers it probable 
that they are contemporary^ Xibby gives a plan Mid. loS. The total 
length of the platform is about 200 j'ards^ and of the polygonal work, 
about IDO y^rds. 

There is a drain in it 0^43 metre wdde and about 1 metre high, just at a 
vertical junction shoivn in the plan and in the photograph. The interior 
of it IS lined with o/rns iVifCr/w/i/; and in any case there is no doubt that 
the polygonal work belongs to the villa, and not to any previous 
construction (for parallel examples sec pp. 36^, 405). A view of it w^as 
made by Dodwell, in and /fitfy PI 121 and a 

photograph is given on P\. XXV* Fig. i. 

To the N,W. Stevenson noted €il. 45) the existence of a water 
reservoir with a single chamber^ w’hich I found from his indications: 
it is faced inside wfith opus rfiicidnliim of selce, and sunk betow ground 
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level ^ it is 370 metrcii Avide and over iS long:—perhaps originally as much 
as 26 metres 

Further N*K.E, is the Casale Ficcolomini, where there are some selce 
cubes in the walling, but iiothing ancient hi si/fi. On the 
summit of the ridge above it to tlic S,S.E„ opposite tlie Casale Bcvilacqua^ 
and not far from the path from theTorrione di Micara to Frascati, there 
is a villa in selec concrete with a reservoir in its platform cjowned by a 
mediaeval or modern house; and to ilie on the next ridge to the 

F, (that which runs N.XAV. from the vitla Muti) to the S.S.E. of the knoll 
marked 241 tn the mapp there is another lai^e villa, with extensive substme- 
tures; at one point above the vaulting I saw a herring-bone pavement and 
the base and the beginning of the drum of a columnp 0^42 in diameter^ cut 
out of one block of pc|jerina^ still i>/ shu. Higher up llie hill are the 


remains of an enormous reservoir, ihe concrete of 
the exterior of which is quite rough, A plan h 
here given. 



The Villa Pallavicini or Bel l^oggio^ very 
probably occupies an ancient site, but there is no 
absolute certainty to be attained. A mass of con¬ 
crete in the Ixjnd of ihe drive ascending on the 
NAV. side is almO-st certainly ancient; but the two 


parallel passages under the upper garden, lined with big roughly parallel¬ 
epiped al blocks, show no decided traces of antiquity, and the substruction 
walls of the garden are, as far as can be seen, quite modern. If however, 
the site is not really ancient, the lofty platform on which the garden stands, 
gives a good idea of what those of ancient villas must have been. There 
are in the garden two or three possibtj' ancient marble heads of no 
merit. 

The deep cutting through which the path passes S.E. of the Villa 
Paltavieini may be of ancient origin, but there is no certain evidence. To 
the S.E. of this cutting, in an oliveyard S. of the Villa Conti, is some 
ancient debris, which probably marks the site of a villa, l^elow this the 
cutting for the new road and the tramway has brought lo light two drains 
cut in the rock. 

* IjLndAni ISi^ria ul 5^1 lelts lu iKaE iu cortitnjEEJon Was ^[inbutcd the 

Strom j ji ihcB so ihe of C<fi {Cesi}. ihttv hy (d ihe Ek^rromoo and 

suCCrtiivoIy lo tht Vi»OOnli rtcid bmiStet. 
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Between the road leading round to the Hotel Frascati and that whtcli 
leads to the Villa Fallavicini, in the oliveyard arc pozzolana pits^ several of 
the galleries of which cut through a round topped Roman drain 0^45 metre 
wide; cut in the soil, going about north and south. 

The Villa Conti (now Torlonia) also occupies the site of an ancient 
villa. (See Wells, ///to, I Frascati, 134 for further details.) The 

substruction wall above the modem highroad has semicircular niches, and 
the plaster facing of these imitates rffkti/iUumi it is not unlikely 
that this masks ancient work, and there is certainly a substruction wall of 
with quoins of selce under the garden-terrace in front of 
the villa, at its W. angle^ and an ancient drain may be seen still lower 
down. There is also much debris further back, in the ilex grove behind 
the modem villa, and^ in the level space in front of the waterfall, which is 
on the same level, the outline of a large rectangular chamber may l>e seen 
Above the waterfall, however, there are no traces of ancient buildings. 
There is> too, further E., not far from the chapel of Antonio on the road 
from Frascati to Marine, a building in rsiiaiMium of selce, only part 
of which was excavated in the course of the enlargement of a poz^^olana 
quarry. A chamber some 3*30 by 4H0 metres was found, w'ith the south 
side (one of the two long sides) open : here ivere two square pilasters, which 
supported the roof, the bases of which, of peperino, were still ht ji'/m : the 
capitals, of the same material, had Ionic volutes and garlands of Rowers, 
On the right w^as a narrow space (probably merely an air-space between two 
walls> 070 metre wide, and beyond it the walls continued. Two brick- 
stamps were found therCp Cl/.i, k\\ 91 1 * (first century A.D.) and a fragment 
of a lunate stamp | Q,..^..and some fragments of terra¬ 

cottas. 

A full account is given by Stevenson (fodr 135)’who visited the 
villa in August, 1892:^ cf. CtvnacAefia Anrirl/hti, 1S92, 1 / 3 , in which 
further discoveries arc mentioned, notably of a w^all 2S’8o metres bngt of a 
coin of Domitian, and of a vase represent Eng a chariot race with an 
inscription which Is possibly to be associated with the Sorfit/i's insus 
iuvtfmiis (CJ.L. xiv. 2640, hi/ra, 362). Further associations with games 
are connected with this site, for in November, 1896, the wall dividing the 

^ T^:li y«fi earlier, in Octabtr, 1SS2, Drciscl O^pieirl in ihis vrlta the brick«ldnip« kv. 

3SS^ 5 869,3 ®f bcginnJna of Mcond eentnqrl 2331. H. 1 (tniddLc offinrt 

Ctntury); but wc know fiOtkinU of the cireufrulaBtrt of ibeir ducovery* 
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garden from the ilex grove above f^vhich is on a level with the modern 
villa) fell down, owing to the rain, for a length of some i $ metres; some 
walling in rciiatiaium came to light under the wall, partly at right 
angles and partly parallel to it; and in the soil, which appeared to have 
been turned over previously, were found various fragments of marbles and 
a small lead tessem with a figure of Diana running to the left, and the 
legend sifbair{alor), fRostowzew, Ttssersnm Plumbiarnm Sylhge, 863}. 
See Not, Sc&vi, 1897, 419 ; igoo, 268. 

Some earlier discoveries are less exactly noted : thus Mattel, Tuscoh^ 
64. speaks of no fewer than 18 rectangular rooms with vaulted roofs, in 
opus retkutaUtm, 15 palms (3*35 metres) high, 14 (3-13) wide, and ]$ (3-97) 
long, divided by pilasters ji palms {i'66) thick. These must have 
belonged to the substructions of the villa, and were apparently situated 
under the ilex grove (for Volpi, Vttus Latimn, viii. 117, speaks of the trees 
growing upon the top of the vaults) which is level with the platform on 
which the modern building stands, though Montfaucon believed them to be 
tabcrnac of the ancient city of Tusculum, while Ficoroni in his commentary 
on this work {Osstrtmsionu 15) believed them to be baths. Volpi also 
Speaks of them and of a marble table standing on legs not its own, oval in 
shape, on the sides of which were winged cuptds, animals drawing ears, 
girls sleeping, etc. The description sounds like that of the lid of a 
sarcophagus. Sec also Wells, he. 

Turning to the history of the villa, we find that Annibale Caro bought 
in 1363, from the Abbey of Grottaferrata, a villa at Frascati to which he 
gave the name of Caravilla (Grossi^Gondi, op. ok. 114). 1 f Qtlaviano Caro, 

who offered in February 1576 some statues to the Commune of Rome, was 
a brother or a relation of his, wc may perhaps suppose that these were 
found in this villa. Indeed a letter of Annibale of September 14th, 1565 
quoted by Grossi-Gondi, op. cii. 1 j 6. mentions the villa as being ‘nel bco 
proprio di Lucullo che cosi mi hanno chfarito U vestigi degli grandi 
monumenti, e di alcunc lettere ehc vi ho trovato.' The discovery Lanciani 
supposes to be that of the lead pipes bearing the name of Lucullus, already 
recorded by him (on the faith of Kircher, Votus Lalium, 73)1 

‘ Kirehtr ‘.llfr* *ilLi fun m 1««, uhi modo hortu* (ih# viii 

Ctmli TarlcnialcIt, iuj«xiflieripiianibiti quarundiiiti lupidnm ibi«3tni invEittUrum W. r 

LUCUL. LUC. IfV but Unmni, perliR]^« risbltjr, ihc Fftrcticc to be lo a 

DA the ether Jundj. meats it Ufi mere invenikHiir C./.L. iiv+ 'r P^- 
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Comentari di Frojititiif [Aiti dci LhiCii, Ser. UK vot. iv. (iB8o) p. Joo, no. 
580.) This would thus^ supposing Kircher‘s notice as to the find-spot to be 
correct, fix the villa of Lucullus on the site of the present Villa Torlonia.^ 
In that case he cannot have been the founder of the immense villa upon 
which the town of Frascati is bniltj and which, being separated from the 
Villa Torlonia by the ancient road, cannot have belonged to the same 
owner, as Lanciani had previously supposed {BuiL C^m. 1884, 182 : but see 
infra, 303). 

From Annibale Caro the property passed to Cardinal Tolomeo Galiit® 
and then was sold on his death in 1607 to the Horghese family: in i 5 i 5 p 
however^ it passed to the Altemps, in 1622 to the Ludovisi,* and then 
successively to the PoU-Conti, Sforia Cesarini, and Torlonia families. 

It is of course not necessar>% as Grossl-Gondi rightly points out 
(p. 117), to suppose, because Frontinus {Be A^uis, J, 8, lo) tells us that the 
springs of the Aquae Appia, Tepula, and Virgo ivere situated ift agro 
Liictiliano, that Lucullus' possessions extended uninterruptedly over the 
whole area between these points. But even he wishes to believe that the 
properly of Lucullus extended as far as the Torre di Micara {Papers^ iv, 
134) and that this was the tomb of Lucullus, which was, we know* m 
the territory of Tusculum (Plutarch, LncuUus, 43, who telb us that the 
people wished to bury him in the Campus MartiuS] but that his brother 
persuaded them to allow the bodylo be placed in the tomhAvhich had been 
prepared for it). There arc no other points in the various descriptions of 
the villa of Lucullus, nor in the classical allusions to it, that w^ould help us 
to localize it more closely, inaii^much as we are unable to fix the site of the 
villa of Cicero, near which it was. We know from Cicero's Be Ligibus 
(vii, 1 3) that r#ucu 1 lus^ next neighbour above him was a Roman knight 
(not as GrossL-Gondi says, Gabinius)^ while below him lived a frecdman ; 
but this does not help us to determine its position more closely; while 

* A nW^hi » 4 f 3 inoiift 3 nreurh#nt U Utmd by Gfossi-Oondi 'm ibe fact ihnt C./.Lr xiv, 3731/a. 

143) it A il4e<liC4l by Iwu fre^clmEn of the Llcictla la iticlr jkftirOft, fl.n 4 marw 

rrtjljhl n.^ilybavc been found bete. I muy ivld thal Uke Fflbrelll, saw Use AAd the 

axe on ibe left, and adds the frotxl FECET al the end of ihe iccm 4 Sine on Ebe 

^ According to dooimcnts f{uole<! by Schreiber, lH/h /wtitATJi, p. 5. known +U CnrdinaJis 

CoTnEniu, Ebottgh Mas-LaErie makcB him a Snipotiuni ami fxom blm the villa aeqilsred the name of 

Villa ComerLsk. 

■* Wbh the Villa they acc|uired fifEcen and nineleeil an EnVcnt^fiy' which w 

preserxed, and |s given by Schrelbcr, e/. fl'jT. 'p. 36, As lo iheif ptoveruincc ift-e of ecinrse kaoa' 
nothing. 
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from Plutarch <£«<■«//. 39) we merely learn that he had near Tusculum 
• country-houses and view-points whence the whole i>anorama could be seen, 
and elaborately constructed banqucting^ halls open to the air and covered 
walks/and that when Pompey reproached him with having arranged his 
villa well for the summer but having made it uninhabitable for the winter, 
he laughed and said : ‘ Do you suppose I have less sense than the qraiies 
and the storks, so that I do not change my dwelling with the seasons?' 
Other authors (Varro, R.R. 1. to and 13.7: iii, 4. 3 ; Columella, R./i. 1. 
4' 6, I lin. A'.//, xviii, 32) speak mainly of its extent, Pliny remarking 
that the censors found that there was less to plough tlian to sweep. I’hc 
pischme Lucutli which Varro mentions are not apparently to be identified 
with any of the large cisterns in the neighbourhood of Frascati, but were 
actual hsh-ponds at the villa at Baiae rather than at the vnlla at Tuseulum. 
Columella, copying Pliny, simply says that Lucullu.s’ villa was too large 
for the ground in which it stood, while that of Q. Scaevola was too smalt. 
Varro, however, tells us of ati avlarv- placed under the same roof as a 
triclinium, so that he could see some of the birds on the table and others 
flying about the windows. 


At c. 158 of the protocollo of the notary Campana in the ArcHivio di 
State is a document concerning the sate in 1371 by two brothers Caro of 
Civitanuova to Donna Beatrice Arias dc' Cinciis, wife of Dolt. Evangelista 
Recchia, of a villa in the territory of Frascati called Villa Piscina. This is 
no doubt a diRcrcnl property, but pcrhajis also once belonged to Annibale 
Caro. See I.anciani, Sioria Scavi, ii. ^5, S6 ; iii. 50 

The Villa Montalto, S. of the Villa Conti and E.of the Villa Muti. was 
built at the end of the i 5 th ccntuiy by Cardinal Ottavio Acquavivl the 
cider, but after being for a short while in the possession of Cardinal 
Scipione Borghcae, it passed to the Perettl family: it was Iwught at the 
end of the seventeenth century' by the Odcscalchi, dukes of Bracelano, so 
that it is sometimes called Villa Bracciano (Lanciani. S/orra <%// 
iii. 54). in 1835 it was sold to the Propaganda Fide,and is now the property 
of Duke GraKioIi .1 Nibby Afta/ist. iii, 353, i, probably right in considering 
that it occupies the site of an ancient villa, though hardly anj- actual traces 
arc visible—only ancient concrete at two points on the N.^V. side 


^ GmsiE-GoDdl (17—cL/pyw, 
mMrriptifin pmenred Lhcf? nd J d thit; LiipgK 

iii. I [6). 


eia dr Ihit (if Tiff (It' Sonli C/V/Vf L 146 , 
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To the S. of the Villa .Montalto is the Villa Ca%'alktti. An important 
prehistoric necropolis was found in the grounds to the E. of the villa 
itself, where T is marked on the map. The objects arc now tn the 
Miiseo Preistorico at RomCr The tombs of the Vigna Giusti opposite 
Casalc del Ficq^ (really on the K.E. side of the Casale Guidi; compare our 
Map H. with lYffi. 1902, 133, Fig. Ip and see ihri, iS77» 3^7) the 

opposite side of the Via Latinap and the tomb of the contrada Boschetto 
near the so-called Capanne di Grotta[errata, opposite the Mola dei Monaci 
Si:avt\ igoo, 405) probably belong to the same cemeteryp and the 
inhabited centre to which it belonged may perhaps be sought on the 
summit of the hill on which now stands the modem Villa Cavallctti. A 
full account is given by Colini and Mengarelli in AW. Sc^rzv, 1902, 135 
cf Pin7.a in Liiic£r\ x\\ 350 

The summit was later occupied by a Roman scanty remains of 
the substruction wall of which exist: they are in of sclccp 

facing 30^ S. of W. (Mattel, 39 40^ mentions trails "which 

came close together like those of a temple' found recently (before 1711) in a 
vjne>'ard near), b'or late tombs found near the road sec Wells, tf/. dL ij;, 

Grossi^Gondi believes (p. 101) that this may have been the villa of 
Gabinius : Ckero describes it as constructed at the expense of the public 
treasiny, as being of great siic, and as not being very far from his own : 
W CfuiujH cxstnixif viiiam^ Dc dofUQ, 47 § I24: imm T^isaiiani [fa 

montem^ la Pis&ii£^m^ 21 § 47 : ad vtdmim caitstdrm dt Pa/afw^ 

dt- Tiisadam ad tUm vidtium caasukai dtr/azi^^tandin The last 

js the statement in the description of what occurred after Cicero had been 
exiled in his Ora/io pas£ r^diitim ni Sifiatu 7 § iS^ef the similar 

passage, Dt* daftia^ 24 | 62: erarn rfiarn /11& mdida dvis atm 

damns in Palatta^ prVla in Tnsai/ane a/itra ad a/iirrnrfi (‘mtsn/em frans/trre- 
Aiitnr 'h sai&tns sdnmme marffima^ cx asdi'iws t/ids in~ 

s/n'CfanU- papnh Ramana W sctrttm ^mtsnds fiar/ahiniiir, in /nndfim aulan 
vi'dni cansnlis n&n iustrtwiai/nm an£ orii^m^n/a sai ^tiam ar^res 

^rans/itzrdait/iir^ enm i/^sa rv/Zn ftmi pra^dair aipidi/au (quid enttn enil 
praa/ii^ ?) sed adta £( cniddi/al^ /tinddns ciferftfrtur. 

Butp as we have seeiij we do not know' ihe site of the villa of 

^ it/. :i4. Z4’'J rtfen inore tllp ti to ihc d isdLfVery, 

cloK lo II Fjco, of AfChAPC lottery by P^isqniilo Afuifii, II native of t’rS-SCflili (now dead] CO wbom tie 
owed mucli mromiAtioil. 'Iltb wa^ found in a. iKiUJiiffliS (7) ca.v] Ey in * [^otitjbna niaiiro'- 
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Cicero, and the evidence: for placing the villa of Gabinius here is quite 
insufficient^ 

Xor is there any real evidence for placing here the hill of Come, 
menttoned by Flini',xvi, 242 : est insiiiurisHc Tustnlani agri tolU^qui 
Come uppeUatur, Inms Antiqita reiighne Dinnse iacratus a Latio, vefut arU 
tOHsili coma/agei nemoris. hi hoc nrborem eximinm netate nostra amabat 
PassiennsCrhf>us{Pr<fsopogritphia, \\\ p, 14,00. osculari eonpUctigueearn 
so/itus, non modo ettbare sub en vifint/rgae tffi adfundere. Vicina fuco esi 
tiex, ei ipsa nobitis xxxix> petiitui ambtin cantftcis decern arbores ewittens 
singttlas magHitntfinis viseitdae siktamqite sola faeiens. 

Lanciani {BiiH Com. 18^4, 198) cites C.l.L. xiv, 2628,0 pedestal found 

in the theatre of Tusculutn, with the following inscription _ \de 

s^naius sentmtia ex tnuneribits Fabi C.f P&ssieni Salurnim angitris aed{i) 
tustr{a»dae). But there is no adequate ground for placing the Villa of the 
Passicni here, or as Lanciani docs, at the Villa Montalto: indeed, as we 
shall see below (p, 303) there arc good reasons for placing it at Frascati. 

There seems to be no real justification for identifying the hili of Come 
with Algidus, as is done by Morpurgo {Mott. Liiicei, xiii (1903) 345) ; see 
infra, 415. 

To the E. of the Villa Cavallctti is the modem road from Frascati to 
the Ponte degli Squarciarclii, which probably follows the line of an undent 
road, though, as Grosst-Gondi says (p. 146), after its modernization in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it is impossible now to trace its original 
course. Mattel ( Tuscola, 1 3) speaks of a piece of tlic pavement of an ancient 
road remaining above the garden of the Villa Odescalchi {supra, 250;, called 
generally Le Pictre Lisclc, on the road to Marino. Capmartin de Chaupy, 
however {Alahou <f Horace, ii. 243), saw paving stones on the road from 
Fra.scati to Marino in situ, and remarks (in 1767) that they had been since 
removed; and in 1892 {Cronachetta Arnuliiui, 1S92, 17S) traces of an 
ancient road were found near the great cascade of the Villa Conti, or 
Torlonia, though no details as to its direction etc. are given, so that ivc 
cannot be sure to what road they belonged; and Stevenson, in his account 
of an ancient building in this vilia {supra, 247) does not mention the road 
at all- 

Some way to the S- of the intersection of the modern road with the 
Via [.atina at the Pedica, where Aiattci saw the pavement of the ancient 
road (/or. rtV.) and on the W. side of the former, Grossi-Gondi (p, 14;^ 
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noticed in the Vigna Gcntilini, a piece of ancient payrn^, which 1 also saw% 
vvhich proves either that the modern road h to the east of the ancient line^ 
or that (as I have conjecturally show^n in my map) there svas a branch road 
diverging S.W- from it and joining a short cut to the road from the Via 
Latina to the Aqua Julia, Rocehi, op. dL, shows it in his map, and 
states that traces of pavement were visible until iSg/ in the lane 
prolonging it to the S.W. towards the MoIsh Nibby iii. 537) 

refers to the section of this road from the Ponte degli Squarciarelli to 
Marino 2 So). 

Before we follou' the Via Latina beyond La Pedica, we must return 
to the portion between the twelfth and ihirEeenth milestones. The ancient 
road ran. probably^ straightcr thin the modern : some of its paving-stones 
are visible just before the houses marked Jl Fico, in the bank on the 

E. of the road^ and also in the fieidw'alls ; and a portion of its pavement 
was brought to light just inside the enclosure wall of the Villa Cavalletti, 
w^here some brick debris may indicate a tomb. Wells, A/ifan Nd/s^ L 
/^rasca/i (p* 15J) alludes to the discovery^ in vineyards belonging to the 
Cavalfctti estate ' nearer the Marino road (than the villa itself) and on a 
line with that of Rocca Priora' of pavement of the Via Latina {}) with 
traces of a branch road leading to the villa (^) and of late burials under 
tiles, one of which bore the stamp C.LL. x\\ *445^ b. 3 (first century A+D.). 
Cf. Co7.?.a // Titscolnno dt M.T. CVrr/i?//^ in Gionm/t^ cxc, n J 

(and separately, p. 23), who speaks of having seen the ancient road under¬ 
ground close to the gate opening on to the modern road. 

On its north side^, just ^V^ of the dcbouchemcnt of the lane from 
Grotta for rata to 11 Fico, I saw in March 1904, in a quarry, some late 
tombs ^alla cappuccina^j the tiles bore no stamps. 

On the south of the road is a district known as Bagnara (the name is 
not marked on our map, but is inserted in that of Grossi-Gondi) in which 
stand the Casali Giusti and Guidi* To this locality De Rossi {Aitfh /fts/. 
^^73 j 193) refers the disco very of various important antiquities in the 
Seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Pie quotes the account of Volpi, 
viii. 236) who, w'riting in 174^^1 mentions the discovery of 
a hne statue near the villa of Cicero (which he supposed to be at Grotta- 
ferrata) close to the locality called Hagnara, by Cardinal Carlo Barberini/ 
Cardinal from 1652 till his death in 1704, and commendatory^ abbot of 

* IiV t>e Rossi's tiuotatkin W a misprint roT 
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Grottnferrata from 1679 onwards ; while m 1730, Fmnccsco Bianchi, the 
then owner of the ground, discovered ' innumerable fragments of worked 
marbles, very many tiles of the largest size, under which were very 
numerous dead men’s bones [the superlatives are in the original]. 
H>'poca»ists and stairs of peperino were also found, leading to chambers 
paved with mosaic and tesselated ivork: the walls still showed ancient 
paintings in places, and were finely built of square bricks. Within the 
building Hianchi discovered as many as twelve marble statues, which he 
gave to Cardinal Melchior J'oligtiae, a Frenchman, who soon sent them to 
France, Among these was found a white stone with large letters 
{C./.£. xiv, 3514), and the base of a statue with the inscription following 
(jifiK 25 tr) soon appeared. All these were situatetl in a quite low part of 
the site: so that the excavators descended 20 pii\ms (445 metres) beiow 
the level of the field, which was itself deep, attracted by the discovery 
of a very fine marble arm and hoping that they would find the rest of the 
statue.' Giorgt (5r/ifd', Cnjufta/. xvl) gives the date of the discovery as 1731, 
and Ramagini (afiud Muratori 353* 3) state.s that eleven statues wearing 

the toga and other marbles v-ere found. (For Polignac cf. Pa/vrs, iv. 115.) 

As a matter of fact, there were far more inscriptions than the two 
mentioned by Volpi—indeed the whole group C/.L. xiv. 2505-25 if! seems 
to belong to this site, as they arc ail given together (except 2507) by an 
anonymous hand in the notes of Suarez (fV. lat. 9140 ff. 117. 198—the 
following note being added on the latter leaf. * Iscrittioni di Gftiltafcrrata, 
raccommandato al Don Alana.sio Gradenigo monaco dt S. Hasilio ivi 
profc^so—a di' 2^ 1671/) 

/Mf. 2493 fa dedication to Aesculapius) was a!.<io found here. From 
the existence of C./.Z.. xiv. 25QJ, 2509 in the Palazzo Sciarra, De Rossi 
infers that Cardinal Carlo UarbcTini had already found both the inscriptions 
and the statues, but had only transferred some of them to his palace 
leaving the rest on the site; and he adtis a note from a MS. record found 
by Canon Santovetti that in 1678 Cardinal Barbcrlni transferred to his 
Ijalacc - two very fine statues of white marble, one of which w a Muse 
12 palms (278 metres) high, holding in the right hand a plectrum and in 
the left the lyre: the eyelids are of bronze and the eyes of precious stones 
The face and hair are very fine, with a cloak down to the feet. (/)*- 
iv. l9Stf7.-ini‘cntory of 173S. p. 38, ‘a statue 12 palms high representing 
a Muse ivith the lyre, in part restored . ., valued at 380 scudi/ It was 
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sold in I Sis Munich, Glyptotbck* no. 211,^—Tcally xApollo 

Citharoedus.) 

The second is a Faustinap loi palms (2^54 metres) high, the right hand 
Is.beckoning, the left hold^ the spear : the face atid marble are of great 
beauty (ih'd. p. 25 (I) * Julia Augusta in atto di commandare alta p. lo'). 

Not far off were found other statues, of which two arc of inestimable 
value. One Is a thirsty slave biting one arm^ in the hand of which is a 
bone . - _ which is held in great estimation by sculptors p. 42, ■ A 

.seated statue 7 palms (J'56 metre) long^ representing a slave biting the arm 
of a martp on a wooden pedestal . . . The whole valued at loi scudi '). 
The second is a youth carrying a hind in hb arms, 5 palms and a half 
(f22 metre) high, slightly bent by the effort which he makes to carry the 
hind in his arms "another statue 7 palms (1-56 metre) high, repre¬ 

senting a youth with a laurel wreath, diesscd as a shepherd^ with his kiiEm 
on a rock supporting a dead kid, on a base of white marble, resting 
on a sepulchral urn . . . the whole valued at 72 scudi 

These four statues are in the Palazzo Barberini at the Quattro 
Fontanc in the gallery of Cardinal Carlo Barberini.^ ’ The inventory^ notes 
(p. 56, nos, 47, 63) two headless female figures with a cornucopia^ and a 
^malc torso (no. 53), as found at Grottaferrata ; but they may belong to the 
excavations mentioned su/fra^ 233. 

\Vc must add that C./.Z.. xiv. 2523 (the inscription of M. Pompeius 
Asper, who, however, never rose beyond the rank of ^r^^r/etfjis auir&riiui 
of the twentieth legion) was also seen at the Abbey of Grottaferrata by I'ra 
Giocondo, before It was brought to Rome, But De Rossi can hardly be 
right in supposing actual kinship between him and the lulii Aspri; unless 
we aiisumc adoptioRi involving of course a change It is 

certainly true that the dates suit well* the title of praefidus casirerum 
having been in vogue only before Septimius Scvcrtis, being replaced after¬ 
wards by the form (see von Dornazewski in Ja/ir- 

117 (igoS), pp. 119^ 120) while C. lulms Asper, who is mentioned 
in two or three of these inscriptions^ was consul for the first time about 

* Cf. Jortlati-Hulstn, i. 69^ ru 75. 

* CEiSsLEirtd ilel I^oi^ in hb dutr? prwfvct! at Xa^^tes fCW. !□> (lubiishiKJ by 

Sebreiber, f/wWirTif AVwilrjtf Iraini 13^5) J>* 3 2 , no. 

iLt exfcUcng Rt Ihc Paliuzo IlrtrtteirtFifc a Capo Ic sEaMir of Kermaplirodit« (cf. dw tmtnlary 
cited p. 56, no. 4S) found as CfOltafcmilLa in tbe Vigfu Murtlvti. Whether thi^ to ihow 

[ tla nol knovi^. 
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the reign of Com mod us {Prosop&graphia, ii. p, r6S, no, 115) and for the 
second time in a ,( i . 212 with his son C. lulius Camilius Galcrius Asper 
C . . . . citis. cf. ibid, p, 184, no. 157). Groasi-Gondi, whether on his own 
initiative or from a misunderstatiding of Dc Rossi, wishes to invert the 
chronological order, and make the Pompeii Aspri the successors of the 
luiii Aspri* (p. 95). This is, i should say, certainly wrong. A more 
soriou,s question is as to the locality of the discoveries: for, as will be seen 
from our map, there is another Quarto Hagnara to the W. of the abbey of 
Grottafcrrata 227), and a third in the Quarto Campovccchio {infra, 

270). The remains now visible are scanty, but there is a good deal of 
debris in the vineyards, and walls, mosaics, vaulted substructions, etc, have, 
as I was told at the CasaleGuidi (where various architectural fragments are 
visible), been found in all directions. The low ground to the S.W. of the 
Casati Giusti and Guidi is know still as I-a Bagnara ; 1 was told that waits 
and a mosaic pavement had been found there some twenty years ago, and 
also a marble threshold close to the path, and that the place tvas known as 
Bagni di Cicerone: the discoveries seem to have been made on both sides 
of the path, ivhich is not, therefore, of ancient origin. 

I'urther to the E- rises the Colic dcllc Gincstre, the site selected, as 
we have seen, by Albert for the Villa of Cicero. Lanclani {Bu/i. Com. t S84, 
192) is undoubtedly right in saying that lAis is not the site of the vill.s of 
the AsprL The remains visible on the hill seemed to me to fall into three 
groups. 

On the north-west slope of the hill is a substruction wall of ofUi 
fuadratum facing 30" \\\ of N.. three courses of which still exist, built 
upon a concrete foundation, and tailing into concrete behind. The blocks 
arc O’50 and 0 54 metre high, and the faces were apparently bossed. 
On the \V. edge of the hill is concrete facing 20' S. of with vaulted 
substructions much covered by earth. In the vineyard just beloH' I found 
a fragment of the brickstauip C.J.L. xv. 911b (first century A.jj.). 

In the vineyard above Albert saw a atniculHS with shafts lined with 
cement which he took to be an aqueduct (but it was probably a rescrAoir) 
and to the E.of it a chamber with paintings; both of these are now covered 
up. Apparently Stevenson {ccd. rit 24") also saw the cistern— the plan 

■ lie Rossi \iiall, CfiH, 1E73. ; jt) 4 «riv«« the name of (he AwAj/ iuxta 

ftrri^d of the Ijull of lionorfiLj HI. tifim. ihr TGinpeii ToitijtHcCti ( Lti/ifr^ i 

fr..m foinpeiui FaJeo iFiifieri, is. J tflj. I’oinpe; ihe Greai h^d 1 villi oi Tusculum fCit^ %//V: 

( ( 1 ), bat we {to not know where. . , 
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on f. 25 may perhaps refer to it. To the S.E, are of the mam 

buildin^j just at the S. edge of the highest part of the hill, consisting of 
walling of ofitis reUcuIa^um, facing 13'’ W. of S., cut by the modern path 
over the top. Further back, under the olives near the top of the htll, 
1 found a bdekstamp^ which 1 believe to be unpublished. 

Erm T*^EMp4n 

uO 

The lettering is good, and apparently of the first century A.D, On 
the E, slope of the hill is a platform of selce concrete facing S,, marked as 
^baths* by Albert. There are buttresses i metre wide at intervals of 
3'25 metres, projecting 1-2$ metre from the wall, eight of which are visible: 
the facing (preserved only in one place) w'as of small c^/us of 

peperino, the blocks being about 021 metre high and thick* The platform 
is preserved to the height of about six feet, and it can hardly be described 
as 'one of the most grandiose mins of Latium/ (Tomassetd p- 140 note.) 
The terrace above it has traces of mosaic pavements. Albert discovered 
there a marble disk, with a double mask on one side and a marine 
chimaera on the other, also three fragmentary inscriptions, one posf^ibly a 
dedication to Jupi/^r depuisi^ry the other tw^o sepulchral in character 
(C/.£. xiv. 3562, 2563) and the brickstamp xv, 1323 a (thia example 

of it is not noted in C./X.). He propounded the theory that this was the 
villa of Cicero (Rev. AreA^ xxxviii, (1879) 2t cf, PI, XV^ for an 
illustration of the disk).^ 

The view from the hill is a fine onc^ but not out of the common in this 
part of the country. 

Opposite the Villa Cavalletti a lane diverges from the road from 
Frascati to the Ponte degli Squarciarellh which has traces of ancient 
pavement: I think a branch of it rejoined the Via Latina just to the S. of 
the Casale Rcali^ vrhereas Grossi-Gondi does not admit this. In any case 
the more important section of it ascended to TnscuSum^ and w^ith this we 
must now deal, first glancing, however, at the villa, of which unimportant 
remains are now visible in the triangle to the E* of I^ Pedica* Grossi- 
Goudi (p, 103) places here the villa of Asinius PolUOi but it is clear from the 
map given by De Rossi (Ann. InjL 1873, tav, d'agg, R,S.) that it w-as 
-situated a good w^ay further E. 

^ He (p. 97} a. siuncopliA^'i of white i^irble <Kf b. young [[who^ t>ody was 

fi>iJnd wLthifi tl) dsscDvcncd in the Vlg^a Ctvnpo'lir on tbe S+ ilope of ihci hill of TuscoIudi ; this 1 
cunnot more doscly+ It cunclii of eoiLnKr h^ ibe same as Ihat m^nlionfd 317. 

S 
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Gro^i'Gondi tells us t902i 3^6) that in a vineyard 3.00 

rnetres from the last casino of the Villa Aldobrandini due S. of point 550v 
a metre beW some paving stones of this road, there was found the tomb 
of a child, covered by five pairs of tiles, two of which respectively bore the 
stamps CJJ^.xv. lo^y and 1036, belonging to about 123 A.D., indicating 
clearly that its pavement at this point dated at earliest from that period [if 
not, as one would suppose from the character of this burial, even later]. 
The discovery is a curious one, and though Grossi-Gondi believes that the 
paving stones (c«n though he admits that they had been turned over by 
a previous oivner of the vineyard, so that they wore not actually i« situ) 
lay sufficiently near their ancient position for us to be certain that the tomb 
was under them originally, one must, 1 think, suppose rather that it lay to 
one side; for it is not easy to believe that this road did not exist 
previously; while that its course was changed for so trifling an object is 
inconceivable. 

The description of the locality in his Tusoflnw, p. 103, n. 3, is 
inaccurate: ‘at the highest part of the deverticuium, where it has almost 
reached the level,' would naturally be taken to allude to the neighbourhood 
of the amphitheatre \ but an examination of the passage in Bull. Cmt. 
makes the point clear. We may also note that there arc now, at any rate, 
no vineyards E, of point 550 on this side, 

VVe may mention here the inscription of Ulpia Ephyre 33^9) 

probably erected over her cenotaph at Corfinium, where It was seen, built 
into the cathedral of S. Pe 1 ino,by Accursius in the first half of the sixteenth 
century; while she was actually buried here or in this neighbourhood 
{coudita tu pltm stOim agh otia somm frigun yua ge/ido Tusadtis algd 
ager, quaqm via silicem Urit arbita versa r^tarum ti dat past decimma Urtia 
sigim iapis). 

The exact course of this deverticuium ^ cannot at first be determined 
(though the remains of a tomb{,') in concrete above the letters Tir of Tus- 
coiaaa make it probable that the road ran close by>; but from the point 
where it turns to run E.N.E. the pavement (j.ji metres in width) is n-ell 
preserved, and has been cleared in recent excavations, which took place in 
1S49-54 Here wc find on its left (N.N.W.) a barrel ^vaulted chamber in 


‘ SMtt. 1 ISS 4 . *^r™ely pl«« th^ 4«™v*rr or lUt gf R„btlli» 

.1331 nw the toulbcHunwl cuno hoi otic gf Ow VilLi Aldobrjmdjsk \v of 1 ™.^ 

He notes thit mv ihk c»irH> oa iHt N. arc the otner mLli gf* ebiw™. * 
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concrete faced ivith opus reticulatum, which may have been, it seems to me, 
originally a reservoir, but was subsequently a columbarium with niches, 
each for two urns. Some fifty metres further on are chambers in opus reii^ 
mlatum (25 on the plan, PL XXVIII,)', in the middle of which is the solid 
concrete of a square tomb: in an angle of one of the chambers there is a 
tufa cippus with a hollowed field, but without inscription. A little further 
on is the core of a large circular tomb (26) a mass of concrete lO’jO metres 
in diameter: the inscription belonging to it was found in 1849, and runs as 
follows: M. CotUus M.f. Vinkianttspr{attor) OpsUiatixor fecit {C.l.L. xiv, 
2602). Canina {Tuscolo, tav, xxvi.) gives a view of this tomb; in Edifsh 
vi, tav. IxxxiiL he gives another view, and adds the plan and section of a 
tomb close by discovered in 1S54, with a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross. From the lettering, the inscription dates from the period of Augustus 
at latest and we know that Coelius was Tribune of the people in 53 ll.c. 
(Caelius apud Cic. ad /am. viii. 4- 3, cf. Beiluui Aitxandrinum yy) and was 
placed in command of Pontus by Caesar with two legions six years'later. 
For the discoveries of iSys, see Wells, op, cit, 193, and infra, 334. 

Below the tomb is a reservoir (27) noticed also by Lancian! {Bull. Com, 
t 8 S 4 > 193)1 a single barrel*vaulted chamber, i 6 ' 3 o by 6 'oo metres inside, 
and very well preserved. Further down the slope again, about 200 metres 
from the modem road, are the scanty remains of a villa (28), a long line of 
substructions, once supported by a row of buttresses r at the E. end there 
is opus qitsdratiiMt for a length of 12 metres ; and to the E. again (29) a 
nymphaeum with an apse at the E. end, much sunk in the ground. This 1 
think Lanciani is right in identifying with the site of the discovery (as 
indicated bj' De Rossi on his map) in 1849 of the fragment of a large 
epistyle, with an inscription mentioning some members of the gens Ashiia 
{CJX.xiv. 2599) Asiaia Potlknis /{Hid) Asirn Cekris; Asinins PolUo 
/{ilius), though the fragment was found in a vineyard, which raises a 
difficulty {supra, 258). The bas*relicf no. 268 in the Naples museum was 
not found here, for it was already published by Wjnekclmannt long before 
the discovery of this inscriptiot^^ which w'as the first piece of evidence for 
fixing the site of the villa of the Asinii. The inscription too seems to be 
of a sepulchral nature and thus gives us no right to assign this villa to the 
Asinii 276). 

Further up the hill, tefthe N., is a fallen piece of vaulted concrete (jo). 
Beyond it the road ascends in a curve, the pavement being well preservedi 

s z 
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(see the plan of Tuseulum, HI. XXVlIl.: I have unfortunately omitted to 
mark the whole extent of It red in my map) and soon reaches the 
amphitheatre {infra, 33S). At one point in the ascent the pavement 
widens out for about two metres on the upper side, the original edging 
having been removed. 

XV,—'The Road to CASTRiMOENiuii (M.ariso). 

A little way beyond the Villa of Vocfflnfus Pollio {Papers iv. 149) the 
highroad to Marino is crossed, almost <Tt right angles, by the Via CavOda 
{ih. 125 which from this point runs N, to the Casale Ciampino and 
S. to the Via Appia at Le Frattocehie, It will be well first to follow it 
northwards as far as the Valle Marciana {supra, 223). 

On the E. side of it. a little W. of the Casa Trinca. arc the remains of 
a large villa in opus retituiaiam. From this came the brickstamp 
CJ.L. XV. 754 b (Antoninus Hi us, Faustina, or Marcus Aurelius) which we 
found in the vineyard below. Here there is also a small rectangular 
building in opus rtHcuiatum, VVe saw here, too, on Nov. 23rd, 1899, the 
following unpublished sepulchral inscription, on a cippus of peperino 

CAPTJA-M 

L'HETAEKA 

CAHTIA'D'L 

AVGE'HOSILLA. 

It is possible that the statue with the name of Drusilla, as Venus, 
seated, from the Vigna Vitali, which is spoken of by Stevenson ( Vat. Lat. 
IOS72, 19, 157’') as found at Sassone. was discovered here, as it is not 
mentioned in any of the descriptions of the excavations at the Villa of 
Voconius Polio. Further E. arc some ruins in opus reticutatum cut by the 
railway (In the map they are marked only on its north slope). 

One might be inclined to suppose that the inscription C.LL.'sxm. 2480, 
recorded by an unknown band in Marini's papers {Vat. Lat. 9127, 115), 
found near Marino, which is a tombstone of other members of the gens 
Capita, was also discovered near here: the same authority adds that at the 
same place a broken pedestal of peperino was found, on which were 
inscribed the words TEMHLVM SPEl, Dessau is (not unnaturally) 
disinclined to accept this as a genuine inscription without further 
confirmation. 
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The name Quarto Sassone is derived by Tomassetti (p. 93) either from 
a cognomen of the (following Lanciani^ Bu//. Cc^m, 

iSS4, 171), or from the heaps of ruins existing there, I should feel 
inclined to derive it from the peperino quarries through which the railway 
passes E. of point 148. In any case the name can be traced back as far 
as a bull of 1212. 

Below the Villa MarufFi some paving-stones of the Via Cavona may 
be seen in This road is soon crossed by the aricient road mentioned 

in Papers^ iv. 117, ], 25 as leaving the Via Latina at the eighth mile. At 
point 165 it bifurcates, one branch going S-E- to the Via Castrimoeniensis 
at point 225, and the other ascending E.S^E. to the Colle Cimino, where 
it terminates, so far as 1 know^ near the Villa degli Scozzesi 268)- 

The first branchs which has paving-stones in the field wallsp passes 
the remains of two villas. The first of them, to the S. of the modem 
house at point 200, is mainly covered by earth, and only one chamber, 
possibly a nymphaeum, vvith a shelf rather over a foot wide round the 
sides, is preser^'cd. The second^ a little N.W. of the Vigna Cervia, is 
larger: to the N-W. of it is a detached piece of construction, of five 
courses of (>pus guadratum of peperino, with concrete above, w^hich may 
be either part of the substructions of a small housc^ or a tomb, Near the 
house at point 230 is a reservoiri originally with three aisles, measuring 
J8 20 by 830 metres over alb 

Returning to the Via Cavonap we find on the E. of it the Villa 
B?mabci, and to the E. of that, on the slope, the remains of an ancient 
viVla, consisting of a large platform oiepus r^Hciiialum with tufa quoins and 
brick alsop facing 30^ N+ of W, and 30“ VV, of S.: above is a low upper 
platform with a small cistem in it, measuring 274 by 3 'Sg metres, and 
only v6s metre in height On the top of the hill at point 192. aie the 
ruins of a small rectangular building of uncertain date. 

To the N» again we come to the edge of the hilip and here the 
Via Cavona, before it descends to the Mola Cavona^ is crossed by the road 
mentioned in Papdrs^ iv. 117, b 22, which branches off from that previously 
spoken of at point 138, at the N* end of the Colk Olivap and follows the 
edge of the hill as far as the SoE^ente Rroziosa. 

The highroad meanwhile shows no traces of antiquity between points 
198 and 225. On the S* of it* however, on a slight eminence, is an ancient 
tomb: externally its plan is square, but its sides are concave segmental 
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cirn’cs: in the centre of the N.E. side is the door, about 2 metres wide, 
aed on the opposite side is a false door cut out of a block of peperitio, with 
a double panel, I jo metre wide. In the centre of each of the other 
two sides is a pillar, and a window in the dome above. The interior is 
circular, about 6 metres In diameter, faced with c/r/u with four 

niches, and a square pillar of larye blocks of peperino in the centre, 
supporting the dome. 


From point 235 a path runs almost due N. alon^ the E, edge of the 
rail^y, which is perhaps of ancient origin, though it has no traces of 
paving, but it seems to be a necessary line of communication. After 
about half a mile it reaches the northern branch of the two starting from 
point 16s, crosses it, and soon reaches the path along the southern edge of 
a branch of the Valle Mareiana, a Jittle way above the Sorgente Preziosa 
(rw/m, 222). On the descent to the spring, paving-stones are plentiful, 
though the cutting through which the path passes has grown several feet 
deeper by erosion since Roman times. The further course of the path is 
described (in the reverse direction) tufira, 227. 

Returning to the E. edge of the railway, we find that the path 
ascends steeply to the S.E., passing the Vjgna Onorati on the left - near the 
house (point 259) there is some debris. Above this we find, for the first 

time We leaving Fontana Pesari, some definite traces of ancient 
pavement. 

We then reach a large villa to the S.W. of the path, which Lanciani 
(Bu//. Com. 1534, 192) considers to he the villa of the Scribonii Libones 
(nr/m, 267). Towards Marino is a projecting building with brick and opu. 

alternating, and behind it is a subterranean reservoir 
Tomassetti (F-ru Laima, 93) notes the existence of a circular rooin with 
herring-bone pavement, with the vault fallen, repaired in places in the 
Middle Ages. He found in the remains of a portion of the supposed 
dmdmg wall (r™/™, 263) two briekstamps^C/.£. xv. 139. (first century), 
of which I have also found a copy here (presenting, however a slight 
variety m the arrangement), and another, not apparently in C.l L ex fi 
mafia imeri (?). while Dessau copied here ib. 108G, is fi* n> 

(first century A.D.) 228^,^ ' ' 

The greater part of the remains here visible are. however, mediaeval 


^ SepuSefard inamptioM of t\0 importance w*re copitd hm ht Dciiau 
rhe VigBB. Ii^AiaL i*7Sr 2490> 7491^ 4T3i8 


Md bj Tomusetti 


•in 
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and belong to a castle called Castcl ds' Faolii described by Tomassctti 
(Fin Sg sqfr% who abo gives photographs of its entrance tower and 

of the apse of its church (dedicated to the Virgin, and resting upon an 
ancient vaulted substructure, while the external supporting wall of the 
apse is also of in hi^ CAmfia^-fta i. (Rome 19lO), 

p, T76, Fig. 6S and p. 196, Fig. 74. These are the only two portions of it 
of any importance that are preserved. 

We find a Masss Pauii mentioned in the eighth century Register of 
Gregory 11 , but the reference is no doubt to Tor Messer Paolo, whereas the 
Martas fsi in dicitnf^ F^n/i of the Bull 

of Paschal IL (t i l 6} is probably the church on this site, for on the other no 
traces of a church are visible. On the other hand the Castrum Pauli 
indicated as a boundary of the territory of Marino in 12S6 (Fa/. L&f- 
0034, iS^i cited by Tomassetti, d?/, di. p. 95^ no. 6 ) is Tor Messer Paolo, 
which is crossed by the boundary between that territory and the Agro 
Romano, whereas Castel de* Faoli is in the territory of GrotEafcrrata. 
There is thus a good deal of confusion between the two sites. 

The hill of Castel de* PaoU was occupied first of all by a prehistoric 
necropolis, a tomb of which was found in the Vigna Onorati or Capri on 
its north slope, twenty metres from the enclosure wall of the Vigna 
Trinca : it was a cremation burial, consisting of a large dolium covered by 
a slab of cappellaccio tufa, and containing five smaller vases. (Vtf/. 

T903, eo2.) 

It is interesting to us to notice that the Colie CiiTiino, on the VV, 
extremity of which Cartel de* PaoU stands, has been taken by some to be 
the site of the ancient Castrimocnium. O. Richter (see Bn//, /mf. iSSSp 
190) believed that he had identified two considerable portions of 
fortification walls on this ridge. The first, at Castel de^ Paoli, in the Vigna 
Ingaml he believed to be part of an internal dividing wait, running frofin 
N. to S-, with the remains of a gateway in it, and saw upon one of the 
blocks of peperiuo of which it is composed a mason^s mark in the shape of 
an equilateral triangle, the side of which is o-qg metre (no. 36 on the plate 
of mason's marks opp. p. 1S5). t have little or no doubt, howev^cr, that 
this w'all IS part of the mediaeval castle: its structure is quite unlike any¬ 
thing ancient known to me^ though Tomassetti (p. 92) also believes it to be 
auclent in origin. The other piece of wall half way down the hill below 
the Vigna Galassini (not Salassini as he calls it) he describes as forming 
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part of the primhiv’C ^nceitite. ^ The stones/ he says, < are hardly squared, 
but well jointed; with the exception of a portion of the wails of Civita 
Lavinia, the remains seem to me to be the most ancient in the Campagna 
Roman^i.’ [n this piece of wall, composed of two or throe courses of 
stones, two blocks occur in which is cut a mark like a broad arrow (no. 37), 
which so often occurs on the Servian wails. On the plate he gives three’ 
other marks as occurring at Castrimoenium (nos, 38-40). 

This second piece of wall I have never actually been able to find 
{infra, 267). 

Another argument' m favour of the theory that this is the site of 
Castrimoenium is the existence, until a few years back (it ha^ now 
disappeared), of a curved marble scat hearing in large letters, quite possibly 
of the time of Augustus, the inscription MOENIEX. no doubt part of the 
word Casrri^,a,Hiea{riu,a) (C./Z. xiv. 3474). Morocco {Manu^rnW drlh 
htat^ PoHUjico Vii. 47) Kcms to have seen mofc of it. for he gives more 
letters of the word at the beginning, and gives its length as 18 palms 
(4 metres), Dessau, no doubt influenced by this, suspects that this was 
once the Vi^a Settimi Stptimii pn^pt MarinHm\ \ti which one 

Paolo Mancmi copied for Doni several inscriptions which had recently 
been excavated-^a dedication to the MunicipH by Q Aurelil 

ZaZ 'f- “ ''ue«stu= bjr ,l,c 

public build mg with the munificent assistance of Hadrian {ib 2460) 
dedications («) to M, Aurelius, made in 14; a l> {ib its , 

iZ'Zrz'- T''r z 

h«l l«M „u„,cp.l office, ,i ,47,, ,47.). Th,.,, . 

of the .rooted by the ,»»„icipa|t,y .. ^ 

dodteatteyt te mctebor, of the intporial hoote ,h.t know „f .. 
been made by the people of Castrimoenium, it is obvious th^ri-fn ^ 
that the Vigna Settimi occupied the site of the forum of the cit^ Tf 
Castrimoenium of the second century a.d. (Tomassclti p. 97) Unfortun 
atcly, we cannot be certain at present of the position of the 
(Another inscription, which must belong to Castrimoenium ^ 

..te ctection Of, .tetoo hy thd^M.., 4 aZZXrZhTS 

* TJw ilomDcal of 160J died bj GrtMjidJeindi. p. IgS o , „iu , , 

f«lUi«tton9 «rcutd dc' Pop[i, and h no srpinient for Hiiqc tbs’intient c)> hen 
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moenkases) was found in the parish church at Montecelio in 1SS3. but 
mujst have been brought there in mediaeval or modern times.) 

In his printed work, however, published poslumoiisly in 1731 by Gori 
from his papers long after his death (1647) Doni says that he saw 
no. 2454 in the Vigna Colonna near Marino, and Fabretti 
77, B2) places it in the Vigna Bevilacqua below Marino (which belonged 
to the Colonna family). Doni states too that he copied /i. 2461 
there himself. 

In this same vineyard was found In 1632 a travertine slab, Ijearing a 
copy of a decree of A.D. 31 {ik 2466), moved in the municipal assembly of 
Castrimocnium by L. C^nulius A./. Fa/{etna tri^a) in favour of 

M, funius Si/afii M&nirMus, proposing that there should be 

given to him a site (for his tomb) described as follows: l&ats cst cxira 
flortatfi Af^dmftam ai vVf /wiV, /r&vV, tjd 

^ via jnfnfsus^ in anUa c&Itii/inar fiuffiioim /^n^^ 
pdd^s X (a site outside the porta Median a, from the place in which ihc 
rrAtf/d waSt for a length of 67 feet up to the channel of the Aqua Alban a, 
and inwards from the road, where formerly there was a public quarry, for a 
width of ten feet). The Aqua Albana here mentioned is very likely 
identical with the Aqua Augusta {in/ra^ 394) though Nissen (/M/. L&rfdds- 
ii. 582) wishes to identify it with what has generally hitherto been 
taken to be the Aqua Fcrentina 279). C&iumttar, a word which only 

occurs hcrOn is interpreted by Lewis and Short to mean a stone quarry. 
Silanus' tombstone {iSid. 2467) was found at Marino in 1790, but we do 
not, unfortunately, know the exact spot i the tombstone, however, gives 
the same measurements, and states that the site was granted by public 
decree. We also have preserved to us by various Renaissance copyists 
the tombstone of L. Cornelius Pupiilus (rA 246S}, which Fra Giocondo 
saw in the theatre (amphitheatre?) at Albano+ and later writers in 
the church of S. Paolo. From this we find that he was a 
/airtit/tf and flamequinqucnnalis, and patronus of the people of 
Castrimocnium. 

The dedication made by him to Jupiter and other deities given by 
various writers and mentioned by Tomassetti (p. 97, n*2 : Orelli, no. J 393 ) 
is a forgery of Ligorio xiv. 129*)* 

The Vigna Bevilacqua is also called Bel Poggio~the site Ls a little 
way to the N.K. of the modern village of Marino—and the whole, it 
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-seems to me very probable that this was identical with the Vigna Settimi, 
and that the forum of Castrimoenium in imperial times was situated here. 
In that case we may, I think, suppose that the ancient town occupied the 
site to which.as so often in Italy, the mediaeval toivn returned. Certainly, 
too, the road from Rome seems to lead far more directly to Marino than to 
Castel dc’ Paoli. 

in the Vigna Bevilacqua was also seen the sepulchral inscription 
{,CJ.L, xiv. 2485) of C. Herius Felix with its curiously pathetic text 
C. fferius Ftlix fa(rm{us) Herim Hdpims, Hie est i/le situs Herius felix 
(oaegual{i{us) cuucteis giici veixit annss viginti qud ms reliquH leiterta{m) 
Heipins{ni) aitusrtim jiatatit xiii stbi unke mravt quae iflius ossa 
rsstituU (sic) past anms vigimi st iueimmsHtuvi nehis aedificavi: qtti Ugit 
dis^ai iisE phtt. 

In the Villa Bevilacqua Volpi saw and published {Vetus Utium, vii. 
tjo. is) the inscription, Kaibel I,G. xiv. 2092, 

(bXaoui'a TpaXXj«ji^ IrSiv S7rT«. 

(The relief below it—a woman sacrificing—is described by Matz-Duhn, 
iii. 3874, The stone is now in the garden of the Palaazo Cobnna at Rome.) 
He States that he also saw there in 1735 several other inscriptions, reliefs, 
including the fronts of two sarcophagi, and marble heads of men and 
women. These, hotvever. probably came from Rome itself, as did certainly 
almost all the inscriptions he gives, and several others seen there by the 
anonymous copj-i,t of Ccd. Chh. J. vL 205 f. io3, 109 and by Fabretti, 
The case is the same xvith C±L, vi. 22303(see C.LL. xiv. p. lo' no. iSo*\ 
CJ.L. xiv. 2141 was really found at Civita Lavinia (cf, /« /^f) not at 
Marino, as Tomassetti states (p, 97 n. 2). For C.LL. xiv, 3529. 2553. see 
Papers/w, 

To the E. of Castel de’ Paoli h another villa, almost over the railway 
tunnel—a long platform facing 40' W. of S.: to the S.E. below the path is 
a wall going S.E. which served as a support to the ancient road : it is con¬ 
structed of alternate bands of three courses of bricks and three or four 
courses of small blocks of peperino, with terracotta pipes for drainage from 
the earth bchifid. 

Further E. again, under the letters C‘^, running 25* N. of e is a wall of 
rusticated blocks of peperlno. with good horirontal joints, though the 
vertical joints are less accurate. The faces r^ the blocks are much bossed 
and the edging is o-o8 metre wide. The blocks arc 0-61 and 0-65 high (only 
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two courses arc visible) and the wall forms part of a platform on which is 
debris of all kinds. 

Further E. is a villa, still S. of the path, and to the N. is a re&enoir, 
perhaps belonging to it» and to the N, again another villa. 

In the Vigna Galassini is the inscription CJ.L. xiv. 2502, a marble 
fragment belonging to a large circular tomb, and bearing the name of (L.) 
Scribonius Libo, the a^nsu/ ifrdmanus of A D. 16 p* 1S4, 

na 2 izy It is not at all improbable that the tomb was erected near the 
villa and in the property of the Seri bon il In this connection it is interest¬ 
ing to note that a plate from a collar of a fugitive slave, found in the 
territory of Grottaferrata in 1S79, runs thus: /fi/arioNis so [ = sm/i] f/u 
mwii me, de T(gg^Ofi€) xii ^ baiin{cum) ScribomQhim Romnip) 

\jC.LLr XV. 710S). The boinmm S^tib&nioium no doubt belonged, or had 
belonged, to the Scribonii. Oe Rossi notes that he saw here fine terra¬ 
cottas InsL 1S73, 219). To the \\\ of the house are walls in opus 

and there is a modern substruction wall on the N. side. 

A Greek sepulchral inscription on a slab of peperino from the Vigna 
Galassini is published by Kaibel in LG. xiv. T4S4 from Dessau s copy and 
13 now in the museum at Grottaferrata. It runs thus: fcat 

Aip 7 i\ia up^p f7rotu<rfl> In 

No/. ScavL 1S9S, 458, it is repeated as a novelty ; but it had also been 
seen by Stevenson in Sept. 1883 in/, vos^-^p 10^}, who notes that 

the front was originally stuccoed, and the letters outlined in red, and that 
it was found standing iw sit$i (perhaps against a wall) near the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription C . LL . xiv. 3S47s which is on a slab of marble. 
Stevenson gives a fragment found here. 



ere lit i [si£] 


From this point a path descends steeply S- to point 287^ ori which 
there are no certain traces of antiquity, though it seems to mark a 
necessary line of communication : the modern path is cut diagonally by a 
drain at the point marked in the map. To the S, again, on the ascent to 
Marino, there are no definite indications either. In the path going to the 
E. there are several paving stones loose (apparently none m stfu)^ 

At the Villa degli Scozzest, the summer residence of the Scots’ Collide 
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in Rome, arc some fragments of sculpture (including an archaistic Athena 
with the aegis, lifting up her drapery with the left hand—the height (without 
the head, which was let in separately] is 076 metre-^ male Roman 
portrait head, a draped female statuette, etc,), and architecture (columns 
and capitals of peperino) and also the sepulchral inscription C.I.L. xiv. 2539, 
The exact spot at which these objects were discovered is not known, 
though they are said to have been found on the site, and tradition places 
an ancient villa here ; but there are no ancient remains now visible at the 
villa itself, though Just below there are traces of mediaeval construction ; 
while to the N. are remains of two vaulted substructions, one of bad eput 
ittarintn, one of fpus mixtum (both therefore of rather late date), and to the 
N.E, is a smali reservoir, under the house W. of point 334, 

It is quite uncertiin ufhat course the ancient road can have taken 
after reaching the Villa degli Scozsiesl. It almost certainly did not follow 
the line taken by the modern path southwards past point 319, for on that 
there arc no traces of antiquity (nor is the path from Marino to the Mola 
of ancient origin), nor did it make the ascent to the E., to the culminating 
point S, of Colie Formagrotta. On this high point the only ruins are 
mediaeval or modern, though 1 saw there the upper part of a draped female 
statue, I have therefore preferred not to indicate its course even conjectu¬ 
ral ly, though, if it went on at all, it would seem most probable that it turned 
to the N, and led to the group of villas on the next hill northwards, with 
which it will now be convenient to deal. 

Taking these from E, to VV., we first find two small groups of ruins 
W. of the Casa Raparelli, and then a very large villa on the Colic 
Formagrotta, Here were found two brickstamps (now in the Municipal 
Antiquarium at Rome, to which I gave them) which appear to be otherwise 
unknown. 

ATiMEfi II C^£S/K I* AtitHcti 

□ PRECIL or 

At point 341 are other ruins, in which we found the brickstamp CJX 
XV. 1324 (first century a.d.) and we then reach the Vigna Campini* the 
house belonging to which is built upon a small reservoir with a single 
chamber, Stevenson noted {Vat. Lat. [0568,7^) in September iS 3 3 the 
existence of this reservoir, which, he says, was fed by an ancient aqueduct 
from the Villa Schiboni. Here he saw four fragments of a bas-relief in 
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white marble m imitation of the Egyptian style, a large mask representing 
Oceanus^ x^rious fragments of columns of peperino, granite, and tfax^crtine, 
and some paving stones. 

In the Vigna Gambmi was also found the fragmentary inscription 
XIV. 25 5S, which is apparently a part of a third copy of the inscription which 
we have as a whole in C./i. xiy. 2556. (Cf. Paj^rs, Iv. 127 and supra, 242.) 
Possibly the brickstamp C.LL. xv. 1263 (134 a.d.) was fotind in the Vigna 
Campini (or Gambinl—I think the identification of the two is probable) in 
or about 1863, though it is only recorded as having been shown to Desccmet 
by Gambini in that yean 

Further on we reach the Quarto Campovecchio, and the Vigna Gavotti 
(Villa Imgari Spiga on the map) with the ruins of a very large villa. 
Piacentini {C&mrit. Gra^CiU ptmuHC. 45 ) records that various reliefs 

were found here m the eighteenth centur)', w'hen the villa was built ^ and 
remains of an ancient mosaic pave men t, and also the inscription GLL. xiv, 
2500: * in vmea Gavotti, quum domus in ea pro rusticatione construe ret or, 
plura anaglypha inventa affabre elaborata* et reliquae non modicae asaroti 
vetustissimi-' The inscription runs as follows : [Z. ItJfiius .rtZ] /, M. n, 
St7afiu[s Ti^rfiiaitis /im&raSt4S an]n. jrvitt [/riump/ia/i^r pr. 

<ivij /[/ p^re^ri?ii?s ^enar TL Oandi C]agsarts The person in 

question was a great-great-grandson of Augustus, a brother of the consul 
of 46 A.D.p and was born about 24 A.D. In 41 A.D. Octavja, daughter of 
Claudius^ was betrothed to him. He accompanied the latter to Britain in 
43 A.D* and announced his successes in Rome. At the end of 48 a.d. he 
was falsely accused of incest wdth his own sister, in order that hts betrothal 
might be annulled, and removed from the Senate; and at the beginning 
of the next year on the vreddtng day of Claudius and Agrippina, he 
committed suicidep no doubt under compulsion. Octavia was shortly 
afterwards betrothed to Agrippina^s son, Domitius. For further particulars 
see Pr^sopo^apAia Imp^rit ii. p. 249^ no. 559. 

Piacentini also records the discox*cry oF the brickstamp C./.Z, xv. 292 
(123-^138 A.D,). Certainly there are now no traces of ancient buildings at 
the villa itself, and i^iacentini's statement may refer to the large ancient 
villa now knowm as Campovecchio, some 3 cm> metres to the S.E. 

^ The date pf itw mnstnictieii of the vilta is, ic b true, cpusidmbly eirJkf inseription 
quoted by Tomissctti p, I+Sp up by Peolo GaTolti to ths nietDoiy of hit brother belong?? to 
1569), Bsd I'iaccntini may be aaly repeating wlia[ he bad beard, arid not quotuig any gnXKl 
aathorily. 
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Other inscriptions rormerly preserved at the Villa Gavotti tneludc a 
dedication by twoLncii Volumnii, Verusand SeverLs, to Minerva (an altar 
dedicated by the same person; to Diana Invicta, now in the Villa 
Casamorato of the Strozzi family at Florence, probably, though its 
provenance is unknown, came from the same place {CJ.L. xiv. 2495,2495 a)) 
and the sepulchral inscription of one Italia, a child of a year and six months 
{ibid. 2543). 

There were also various sculptural fragments, some of which, accord¬ 
ing to Tomassetti (pi. 144, note) had been brought from Rome—by the 
Lugari (?), in which case this fact need throw no doubt on the provenance 
of the inscriptions, the first of which was seen there in the early eighteenth 
century (cf. C.l,L.in /(jf.). The inscriptions and sculptures have recentlv 
been transported to the museum of the abbey of Grottaferrata {supra, zdK). 

Two other inscriptions mentioning the family of the lunii are to be 
found in the territory of Tusculum, built into the wall of the Villa Aldo^ 
brandini: one of them is published as C.I.L. xiv. 2720, while Lanciani, 
Buil. Cfft/t.. tSS4, [91, gives both. 

The ancient villa itself, however, did not occupy the actual site of the 
casino (marked as Villa Lugari Spiga on my map)—riacentini merely says 
that the discoveries were made when the villa was built—as Grossi-Gondi 
and Lanciani indicate in their map, but lay somewhat to the S.E. Here is 
a very large platform in opus rctkuhUtm, in the N.W. front of which is a 
nymphaeum, in plan somewhat resembling that under the Villa S. Antonio 
at Tivoli (Papers, in. 161), with a nave 3 90 metres wide, separated by a 
row of columns from the two aisles, each 1 04 metre wide, which, like the 
nave, were barrel-vaulted : the nave alone had an apse (in which was a hole 
for the water-pipeX the aisles ending off straight. By a modem house I 
saw part of a statue with the lower legs bare, and an ornamented fringe to 
the drapery. 

In front of the platform there i-s, I am told, an open circular cistern, 
which was covered by the vineyard when I was there. The plaec bears 
the name Bagnara. Stevenson {foe. ei/. supra, 268) noted, among many 
bricks that he examined, only one with a stamp—a palm and caduceus to 
the right, and the following letters to the left, the left hand portion being 
fractured : the stamp w^as rectangular— 
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Lower down to ihc SAV. under the p^th is a long narrow piatform. 
and to the NAV. again are the remains of another building, the nature of 
which is uncertain. Three arohes. about 075 metre in span and ogo deep, 
separated by pillars 104 metre wide^ arc preserved t atid perhaps vre have 
before us the dividing wall of two chambers of a small reservoir. Close by 
is a sttbstruction wall of efus near which is a black and white 

mosaic pavement. Hence the hill falls away some^vhat sharply westwards 
towards the Valle Marctana, Apparently the path which descends hence 
is of ancient origirtp for one of Stevenson's informantSp D'Ottavip told him 
in August 1B91 (see VaL LaL 1056S. 13^) that he did not know the 
direction of the ancient road 'which is close to Maldura^ Bemabei* and 
Valle Marciana^-—the northern branch from Fontana Pesari(?)—but believed 
that the upper part of it followed the path from Valle Marciana to 
Campovecchio, where he said that there were ancient paving stones 

[n the contrada Campovccchiop in ground belonging to Sig. GiuHo 
Quagliarinit remains of a rectangular building measuring 7 by 63 o metres 
were found in 190S Scavi, 190S, 110), 

From point 225 the present highroad ascends in ligzags, while the 
previous road made a wide curve : the cutting through ivhich it went is 
still followed by a path. This is very probably the ancient IsnCp and 1 
have indicated it as such on the map. The mediaeval road^ however^ 
seemsp from the trend of its pavingp to have run through the Valle Liccia^ 
and, in that case, would have ascended steeply near the stationp by the 
path which in our map is marked conjccturally as ancientp betw^een the two 
villas by the railway. 

In the Vigna Soldini or det SS- Apostoli, above the road on the 
were found in 1S50 the following sepulchral inscriptionSp C./.L. xiv. 2469 
(the tombstone of Flavia Aug. lib. Marccllai the site of the tomb having 
been given by decree of the decuriones of Castrimoenium) 2475 (cf. add. 
p. 492) 2484 (cf Prehistoric tombs have also tw^cn found in this 

locality (Pinza in jWori. (1905) 332), 

Hiilsen {/aArhicA dts Instituis, v* (lS9t)p Attzeiger, p. 48) attempted 
to show that the Apollo Belvedere was found, not at Antium^ as bad 
generally been believedp but in the neighbourhood of Grottaferrata. On 
f. 7 of the sketch-book of the so-catled Bramantino in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan (ed. Mongerii Milan^ 1875, tav. vL) is a plan of a 
hexagonal buiJdingp with the statement that ^ this foundation and plan w^cre 
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on the old foad which led to Marbo above the property of the most 
reverend cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincula, and were ruined in order to 
remove the stones called peperino: ft w‘as there that the figure was found 
which was standing erect, as ft is shown in the drawing. The figure 
represented Apollo with the bow, and vjas i8 palms (4 metresj high and 
the pedestal which you see was 9* palms high, and had carved upon it 
four figures in bas-reUef of natural size.' On what was originally the next 
leaf is a sketch of the figure, and from the scale it is clear that the measu^ 
of 18 palms includes the base: so that SJ or g palms (about 2 metres) 
remain for the height of the statue ; and the sketch resembles the Apollo 
Belvedere. As to the exact site, ‘ the property of the most reverend 
cardinal of S. Pietro in Vincula ’ must be the domain of the abbey of 
Grottaferrata, held by Giuliano della Koverc in 1476-92 and again in 
1495-1503. But Stevenson, to whom Hulsen appealed, seemed to have 
wme doubt as to the meaning of the term ‘strada vecchia di Marino,’ 
interpreting it as either the branch road from Sassone tq Torre de*^ Paoli 
(i.r. Tor Ser Paolo) or as the branch road from the Via Latina (at the 
Squarciarcili ?) to Marino. Of the villas of the Scribonii and Vaierii 
of which he speaks as being nearest to the point in question, the former is 
to be sought near the Vigna Galas.sini (s«/>ra, 26?) the latter at Marcan- 
dreola iv. t 52 /if 0 . Neither of these explanations is, I feel sure 

correct, and the reference must be to the road with which we havJ 
been dealing. 

Michaelis. however, in the text of the facsimile of the Codex Escurial- 
ensb published by Egger O^sterr. ArcA /vili/HtS 

Band iv. Text, p. 130) rejects Hiilsen's supposition, fi> because the 
measurement of j3 palms, he thinks, refers to the statue alone, (2) because 
the drawing, which he reproduces, is not really like the Apollo Belvedere 
Amclung, /?« Vatika»is,A^H Mmaims, ii, p, 265. agr^j 

with Michaelis that the drawing represents another Apollo, which has 
disappeared 

For the provenance of the Apollo Belvedere we thus have only the 
authority of P.rro Ligorio and Mercati,the latter being probably dependent 
on the former, who says in speaking of Antium {T^ur. vol, 3364) 

■ neile rovinc di essa citti fu trovata una statua di quel famoso Apollo che 
hora veggiamo in Belvedere.' Hiilsen is very likely right in maintaining 
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that all later statements rest on Ligorto, and that he is not more trust¬ 
worthy here than often elsewhere. It may, howevefi be well to cite another 
version of his account, preser%'ed in an isolated leaf in his hand-writing 
included in a volume of the Dal FoiiChAlbani drawings now in the 
Royal Librarj' at Windsor (A. J J* f. ly^fnv. 10605}' Questo proffilo t del 
Nicchio magiorc che contiene in se tredici altri piu pitcoli, de la Basilica 
passata, et quelli caratteri anchora sono contrasegni de Tordine passato. 
Era la detta basilica ornata di stucchi ct di statue di marmo, del che 
mostra chiaro L nicchi che ui erano : ncl cavarui dentro ui attemo uisto 
trouam una statu a di mar mo consumatissima, et con akuni di quest! 
ornamentt: " Una" is a later insertion (in the same hand) and so are the 
words after" statua*' the passage originally continued (but the words have 
been erased) 'di Apolline molto guasta di sorte che non seruiua a nulla, 
era in atlo simile k qnello che hoggi dl uedemo in hcl uedere, il qual fu 
portato da Nettuno, che hoggi non h di gioticne cosl bclta statua molto 
Integra. Antichamente questo Vuoco doue fu trouata si chiamaua Ansure, 
hoggi Antio oucr Nettuno/ Here Ligorio seems to speak of two Apollosi 
the Belvedere and another like it, from Antium. Below h a restored 
sketch of an apse with niches, lettered ' Nicchio maggiore della basilica 
passata ouero Tempio, hoggi si uede un poco di esso nicchio/ 

After a short ascent we reach the modern village of Marino, which 
•contains no certain remains of ancient buildings, but which, as I have said, 
probably occupies the site of the ancient city. 

Of the hbtory of the ancient Castrimoenium we know absolutely 
nothing- Pliny (N.H. iii. S3) mentions it as a city of the first region of 
Italy I and the iidtr ct^/otiiaruru does the same (p. 233) adding that it was 
ffirmiiam Sw/Zawfl and that Nero assigned itii territory to tribunes and 
soldiers; but this is all we hear of ft from classical writers. We may^ 
however, reasonably identify the Cast rim oen lenses with the Munienses, 
whom Pliny (with a slight inaccuracy in this case) mentions (ik 69) among 
the peoples of ancient Latium who had perished without leaving any trace 
behind themn It appears therefore to have originat-ed from a camp 1 the 
name Mediana, w hich one of its gates bore 265) is said by Dessau 

*{1'^, p. 239, n. 1) to be a word belonging to military terminology: from 
I^wis and Short's Lati/i DiYii&narf, it appears to be u&ed by Vitruvius, but 
■otherwise to be somewhat late. From the inscriptions vve learn that it was a 
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with an i/rd? of demrimes apparently thirty in number; its 
magistrates were qHattmrviri and quinquetinaits., and Its priests were 
jlamines. 

We find dedications to Augastus and to M, Aurelius among them, 
testifying to its comparative prosperity in the first and second centuries of 
the Empire. 

The mediaeval and modern name Marino already occurs in the 
donations of Constantine to the Lateran baptistery and the basilica of 
S. John in Alban□ respectively {Lik PmU ed, Duchesne i. p. 175, 1 . 9 
Masm ^furmas, UrritHrio Appmm Aibanenst, prtwst. sot. CCC, p. 185, 1. 115 
fosussio Marina pratsL sot. 4 ,). For the mediaeval history, I must 
naturally refer to Tomassetti, op. dl. \Qisgf. 

Other inscriptions belonging to Marino, but of uncertain provenance, 
may be briefly noted. C./X, xiv. 2464 Cef, add.) was copied by Fia 
Giocondo in the church ’ of S. Giovanni or in that of S. Lucia at Marino ; 
it is the to-mbstonc of L Caecilius f, Rufus, probably tribune of the 
plebs in Sj-62 B.c, and praetor urbanus in 56 B.c, He also saw in the 
same two churches, ib. 24SJ, 2487, two unimportant sepulchral inscriptions. 

Dessau, however, notes (p. -j;) that Biondo {iHtlia muslrata, ed. Bas. 
t 5 S 9 p P- 319) states that many marbles had been brought from Arieia to 
Marino for the ornamentation of its churches, and suspects that these 
inscriptions may have been among them: cf. also ik 2470, a marble stele 
which Stevenson saw at Marino built into a bouse, with the sepulchral 
inscription of one Stberianus rd pub{luae) ver{m\ which, Dessau thinks, 
may also have been transported from some other place. 

The inscriptions of which we do not know the previous history, which 
have been seen at Marino are most of them unimportant sepulchral 
inscriptions {C.I.L. xiv. 2476, 2477 ^now at ince in Lancashire—2479. 
2482, 2486—the tombstone of a female slave of Lucius Aclius, the son of 
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Hadrian), 2492 is a broken eippus of peperino bearing the words ad 
QjitHaiafiu{m), the significance of which is uncertain * iinikss it was a 
sign post to the property of the QuinCtii. 

At Casa Rossa (wherever that may be) was Found the unimportant 
seputcliral inscription C.LL. xiv. 2450, which De Rossi saw in the Colonna 
palace at Marino. Morocco vii. 47) 

states that here (though he gives the narnc as Casa Rocca) was found 
C/rL. xiv* 2391, a fragment of the fasti of the Sodales Augustales of 
Bovillae ; but this may be an error. 

Boccanera also carried on some excavations in the remains of a villa on 
the property of Prince Colonna, in the locality known as Casal Bianco. A 
large polychrome mosaic was founds much damaged * it was badly 
executed^ and represented various scenes, among which a sacrifice was 
recognizable. There were also found various sculptures and other objects 
(Nal Si:avi, iSSj, 78). 

A lead weight (384 gramnies)^ found near the Lake of Albano in 1730, 
and bought by Vettori ^many' years before I749i Museo 

Kirchcriano. It bears the inscription : i^dfxf}¥ov T. 

A^Xidv AofimavoG rev dvBoKuip'^^ov (?) xal vavt^vpidpxo^ yup.ifaffidpj(<iv. 
(Kaibcb fM. XIV. 2417. t ; Helbig, 1453.) Garrucci (Z)ijjf#-r. 

arc/it^o/. ii, 79) conjectures with some probability from the mention of an 
that the weight had been originally brought from Sicily, com¬ 
paring the word (=a balance over) in LG* xiv. 423 (from Tauro- 

menium). 

From Marino also came a copied by Doni (C./.i. xiv, 

4125. 1), 

According to the indications of the catalogue (1880), the following 
works of art in the Museo Torlonia were found “ near Marino/ no. 105 
(Faun). No. 124 (bust, unknown)* No. 283 (Caius Caesar in a toga). 

Bernoulli (Ram, ii. 2j p. J451 no. 68) mentions a bust of Antoninus 
Pius at Herrcnhausen near Hanover, found at Marino in 1764 ; but no 
further details are given. 

Excavations ivere made by Fagan at Marino early in the nineteenth 
century and the hrickstamp CLL* xv. 2347. i ( 1 st century A.D.) was found : 
but again we know no further details. 

Lanciani attributes to these excavations the discovery of the lead pipes 
C/,L, XV. 7785, 7788, but, as Drcssel points out, incorrectly. 
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The relief of Paris and Helen in the Naples Museum (no. 268) is said 
to have been found in the horti of Asinius Hollio ' near Marino ’ {sic : cf. 
supra, 2 59). 

In the Atti del Camerleugatd, Tit iv., fase. 815, are some papers in 
regard to an cjfcavation carried on by Prince .Aspreno Colonna in 1828. 
They are sumniariacd by Tomassetti {Via Laima, 9S n.), but ! have 
myself examined them. 

The localit)' is not mom estactiy described than as ‘ in the tenuta of 
Marino/ 

The first paper we have is a note dated May 3rd, 1828, from the 
superintendent of the excavations, Pietro d’Ottavi (which were being 
carried on in virtue of a permission aiready obtained in the past) stating 
that in the past week there had been found four marble capitals, two Ionic 
and two Corinthian : a fluted pilaster of marble in two pieces, ten palms 
(2-23 metres) high, four column drums, three Ruted, and one nnfluted : a 
marble bust, with a beard, long hair, and a garland ; and various slabs of 
marble. On May 13th the Prince asked for permission to remove the 
objects to Rome, and this was granted, a letter being sent to his agent 
Don Vincenzo Colonna. with a warning that the permission had expired’ 
On May 29th the Prince gave notice of the discovery^ of two bas-reliefs with 
figures, and horses, 5) i^lms high, and about four wide (1-26 by o'S^ 
metre): the figures were, however, all broken, and he demanded permission 
to bring them into Rome. On June 2nd the guard at Porta S Giovanni 
reported that two marble capitals had been brought into Rome and taken 
to the Prince's palace ; but there are no further papers in the fascicolo. 

In Bull, Inst. tS29, 3S there is a mention of the chance discovery 
'betw™ Frascati and Marino' of a 'cassettina' (a small sarcophagus) 
containing a fine necklace and two bracelets of gold, a ring and a large 
paste, which passed to the collection of the Prince of Anglona. I know no 
further details as to these objects. 

In 1838 Prince Aspreno Colonna carried on further excavations in a 
vineyard known as ^ (which means a tiiting-yard-^it is a name 

applied, t.g. to the supposed site of Tollenae^Nibby. Amlisi, iii ^6) but 
the result is not known {Atii del Camerfengate, iv, 2799. died by Tomas- 
setti, 99 n.)t 

As we have seen, the village of Marino occupies a site with precipitous 
declivities on all sides except the E. On this side two modem roads leave 
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the town—Qfie goes S. to Castel Gandolfo, the other N.E* to Ponte degli 
Squarti^elLi. The former must* one would thifik, follow an ancient line, 
but retains no traces of antiquity. 

At the chapel known as La Madonnclla, at point 363, a path diverges 
from it to the E,, along the N. bank of the lake of Albano. On its N. side 
is a circular tomb, a solid mass of eoncretCj faced originally with blocks of 
peperino; and ]ust beyond arc the remains of an ancient villa in &pf£s 
re/iadalufit with stone quoins, with a reservoir in its substructions to the 
N., which, like the tomb^ has been partly destroyed in recent years owing 
to the construction here of a group of modern villas* The remains marked 
to the E.^ on the S. side of the path are, indeed^ uo longer to be seen: 
though a very little way beyond, on the N. side of it, arc the scanty 
remains of what was once a large vilbi on the ndge (marked a good 
deal too far E. in our map). Among the debris from it Mr^ St. Clair 
Baddelcy found the brickstamp CJ.L, ?£v> 151^ (middle of the second 
century A.Ti.). 

This is the path which is taken by Gell a/ i*nd ifs 

yUimff, 16 to be the prolongatton of the mad from the Via Appia 
(/ff/ra, 290) to the site of Alba Longa^ which he placed on the hill of Coste 
Caselle. But, in the first place, though there are traces of cutting in the 
rock a little before reaching Pcntlma Corvina, their age is quite uncertain* 
for the rock is a soft tufa ; and, in the second* there are uo traces of early 
walls or early pottery of any sort on the hill of Coste Casellc. Arebaic 
cemeteries have, it is true, been found just below it, but that will not settle 
the question 0/ P/tilchgfj xxvii, 45 sqq^). 

The old discussion as to the place of the original outflow of the lake^ 
before the construction of the emissarium (see Nibby, Analisi^ ii lao) 
would, since the construction of the more accurate maps now available^ 
have to be settled in favour of La Madonnella (where the risn of the crater 
is decidedly lower than elsewhere): for Gell is certainly wrong in supposing 
the lowest point to be near the knoll marked 381, and Nibby^s explanation, 
that some hundreds of feet of the rim have been removed by quarrying, 
and that the original lowest point must be sought above Albano, is equally 
unacceptable. There is, on the other hand, much to be said for De La 
Blanchere's explanation of the object of the emissarium (r.iv hmhsanum, 
in Daremberg and Saglio, li. 599} that it was intended, not only to prevent 
the lake from overflowing, but to reduce its level to such an extent that its 
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waters would no longer percolate tlirotigh the lower subsoil and render the 
country below, between the lake and the sea, damp and unhealthy. 

The two most important prehistoric cemeteries of the Alban Hills are 
connected with the lake of Albano, one being on the north and north-cast 
(tombs to the north of Marino, at the modern cemetery of Marino,‘ in the 
Vigna Caracei at Prato della Corte, the Vigna Dciseitc at Capo Crae, the 
Vigna Trovalusci between Palaziuolo (or Palazzola) and Rocca di Papa, 
and other tombs between Rocca di Papa and Monte Cavo), the other on 
the west (on Monte Crescenzo and at Campofattore below it, on Monte 
Cucco, and In the district below these two hills known as the Paseolaro, 
right down to the Via Appia), p'or the references, see Ae/. Seavf, 190Z, 
145 —it may be noted that the two tombs found in the Villa Monte- 

verde, at the summit of Monte Cucco, are unpublished (p. 150, n. 3)_also 

Pinza’s summaiy- In Lined, xv, 327 sqq. (those near Marino arc 

described pp. 330 those of Vigna Caracei pp, 385 sqq., those nearer 
Rocca di Papa on p, 393 : cf, the addenda p. 845). Many of the objects 
found are now in the Musco Preistorieo at Rome. 

Following the path along the rim of the crater beyond Pentima 
Corvina* A%*e first reach, above the rifle range (Tiro a Segno), some debris, 
and then, at point sbove the Pentima Battcfqrro, the ruins of a villa in 
n/ms retkulatnin, commanding, of course, a magnificent view over the lake 
and the hills: little of the superstructure is preserved, but there is a small 
rock-cut underground cistern lined with cement, with a main passage and 
two branches, and two vertical shafts descending into it. The path goes 
on and soon f^lls into that mentioned infra, 279, ^^^ich before long 
reaches Palazzuolo {Jonrnai of PhiM6gy^ xxvii, 42). 

Almost immediately after leaving Marino, the modern highroad to 
Castcl Gandolfo of which we have been speaking crosses the narrow valley 
which runs below Marino on the S. To the E. of the bridge (Ponte del' 
Parco) by which it does so there are no further traces of the possibly ancient 
track marked in the map, and this should have bmm marked as falling either 
into the road to Castcl Gandolfo or into that to Ponte dcgli SquarciareJIi 
The valley itself continues for some way further, and is beautifully wooded! 
At the head of it there is a seventeenth century fountain, built near a 
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springt which has been taken to be the Atjua Ferentina, so that this would 
be the site of the Lucus Feffentinus. where the independent Latin cities 
held their meetings (Parker, Histerit&l PkotQgrnpfu, 3358-2362), Nissen, 
however (/M/. Landeskunde, 11. 558), objects, and Is followed, b/ Hiilsen (in 
Paiilj -Wis^va, Rmlentyshpddk, vi. 23 oS), that the grove was obvioMsIy 
not situated, in Roman territory, but that, according to the accounts given 
by Livy (iL 38) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (viii. 4) of Attius Tullius’ 
meeting with the several Volscian chiefs, it must have been near the toad 
leading to the territory of the Volsci, i.t. the later Via Appia. The first 
part of the objection will not hold, for this spot would have fallen within 
the territory of Castrimocnium ; but 1 must confess that the second seems 
to rne impossible to overcome, and that 1 therefore agree tha t the spring (or 
stream) and grove must be sought elsewhere—possibly the former may be 
identified with the outflow of the lake of Nemi below' ,'\ricia. To the S* 
of the Ponte del Parco t observed some years ago the remains of an 
ancient building lying across the path; the course of it has now been 
changed, and the remains have been swept away by further quarrying. To 
the E. Is the district called Prato della Corte, and here, under the ‘to’ of 
Prato in the map, the path runs through a passage, 2 34 metres wide, 
belonging to an ancient villain p/wf retkidatum ; just to tbe S. is a reservoir 
3S9 metres in width. It is recorded that the unimportant sepulchral 
inscription CJ.L. xiv. 3489 was found in 1871 in the locality called Prato 
della Cortc. 

To the E. of the villa last mentioned, and just beyond the boundary of 
the commune of Marino, on the left of Hie path, there is various debris, 
but no actual w'alling. Both of these sites are marked in Stevenson's map, 
but I have found no notes of his regarding them. Further E. again, and 
S. of the words 1 Colli, he marks other remains, but T could find nothing 
there. 

The path ivc have been following soon falls into another which runs 
due S. in a deep depression, produced by much traffic and weathering in a 
comparatively short time, so that in places where (as here) the soil is soft, 
one must be careful in inferring the antiquity of a road (though in this 
case [ think It probable for other reasons) from the mere depth of the 
depression m w'hich it runs, For until, a little over a hundred years ago. 
Plus VI, re-opened the Via Appia through the Alban Hills and across the 
Pomptine Marshes, the post road to Naples slill ran by Marino and to the 
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cast of the lake of Albang to La Falola and Velletri, leaving Palazzuolo a 
little way on the right; and from the remains of comparatively modem 
paving further on, and from Nibby’s map, it is ciear that this is the line it 
must havie taken. This path comess from the Squardarelli—cf. Rocchi, in 
Dhs. Pont Act. Arch, dt., who beliefs it to be of ancient origin, and to 
lead to Monte Cavo {infra, 396}. Jt is some 3 50 metres ivide in placesL 

A little to the north, in the district known as Valle S. Lorenao. arc the 
remains of an ancient villa in very large opus retimlatnnt to which may 
belong the brickstamp C.I.L. xv. I45. 5 (beginning of first centuiy a.D.) 
recorded as found in the Vpgna S. Urenzo in 1727, Here Stevenson ( VaL 
fat. 1057^1 5 ® ) mentions the 1 ozzo Calvenno as a spring with ancient 
channels, and Rocchi (p, 540), who speaks of it as Pozzo Calvino, notes 
traces of the church of S. Lorenzo and gives copies of two fragmentary 
inscriptions^ 

Following the straight path southwards again, there are on the east of 
it two points where the map marks ' Ruderi.’ At both of these ^ve found 
ancient debris (though the actual constructions visible were mediaeval), and 
among it the brickstamps C.LL. xv. 1051 (after (32 A.a)and 2235a (first 
century A.D.), and also the unpublished stamp P-^c ic (i To the S 
again Stevenson marks remains, the nature of which is uncertlin To the 
E. are two groups of ruins-that to the N. is a villa, scanty debris of which 
is visible in a modern pozzolana pit; while that to the 
S. IS another villa in opus reticniatnm with tufa quoins 
to which belongs a well preserved reservoir under the 
modern house, with brickTaced walls: a plan of it is 

. eJvcn. To the S, again Stevenson marks other 

remamKthese are near the path mentioned infra, 3goi«iV.) 

\Ve have now reached the limits of our examination on this side, and 
may having arrived at the edge of the map. return to Marino once more. 

The road Wmg Marmo m a N.E. direction follows an andent line 

'?'fSquarciarelli. In the first portion 
of ,t Nibby saw, between the church of the Triniti, which is within the 
^wn. and S Rocco on the nght, a mans of selce concrete which in 1816 he 
believed to be a tomb {SokccU, v. 3. cf, Viaggh andquario, ii. 75). but which 
on further examination in 1S23 he believed to be the remains of a reservoir 
{Sftud^^ 1. 53); (cL infra^ ^89, n. 1), 

■On the road from Marino to Tusculum ’ Henzen copied the 
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unimportant sepulchral inscriptions C.I.L. xiv. 2 S 3 'i 2564 (on peperino 
cippi). 

Further on, at S. Rocco, the highroad diverges from the ancient line. 
(It may be noted in passing that there are no traces of antiquity visible 
along the modern path, past the Villa S. Giuseppe to the Casa dei Frati on 
the road to Roeca di Papa.) There is no pavement on the latter now, but 
it was seen by Kibby, as the passage quoted in the footnote ^ will show; 
and a few stones, not iti jf/w, are still visible. 

On the N-W, of the road is the Casino Schiboni ; Rocchi {&fi. «V.> 
makes the ancient road of which he speaks pass through the vineyard, and 
states that on the W. there are remains in relkit/attim (p. 238). 

prehistoric objects have also been found in the Vigna Schiboni, in a 
quarry for the volcanic stone called sassv t/terto, a vase and an arrow head 
of pale selce (the latter coloured with ochre all over) 1 bones, also coloured, 
are said to have been discovered at the same time. These objects are now 
in the Museo Prcistorico at Rome (Savignoni in No(^ Scavi, 114? 

Pinza in Matt. Linceit sev, 30). 

We must now return to the Via Cavona {supra, 26b) and describe the 
buildings on the S. of the Via Castrimocniensis. We may take as the 
boundary line between the territory which will now be dealt with and that 
which belongs to the Via Appia the road leading E.S.E. from Le Frattoc- 
chie, past the tomb called Torraccio, across the Quarto Castagnola and the 
Quarto Spinabella, then the avenue called the Olmata, and the boundary 
of the Commune of Marino up to the Villa Montm'crde and round as far 
as the Coste Caselle {supra, 277), On the E. edge of the ‘Via Doganalc 
{ijC, Via Cavona) leading from the Marino road to the Frattocchie, about 


* NHibj, Sekedi, I. 58, ‘ il»I qttsdri™ dcU# Via Latina fino # Marino U 
ccTtamentfl un divcrticalo oTilJCdp b pKcisanieDlB (liwllo per cu\ iccondo Front™ si m ^ 

■SorECEili dtiracqua Giiiitii cbe furwatN qadlc dhc xi tfovino hI di »pi*_ pMiK di Se^iwrciaieltip le 
□fiali kb 3* dl dn* acquat lunpidisinuL cbe non p«dc \a aaa chtArezza fttppurc prf T« piofiSW 
La distann. eywtflww d^lic SDi^cOtl DWi lasdatiO luopo A dnbbio. LinCO qncsto dimcnieolo e 
preeuAfnente dcpo il pontc di SquarcUrElU troTansi dfiH* aniieo pavimento* « I po lEoat 

lAva tniixaltiDK u«(itBriameiitC impicEiili tielln strada Attoidc. ■ u 

Nihhr, irJlrt*, (t. JJS. notes llml lb« mad GtotlnferTtOA ihroHgh [Jse v^ley to MaitW l» 

anCBnts. ihm b«LtlE ntiticnt jw^vmg iloart nlong itp but 1 aTn not dear to pat ® ^J 

tlut il ippartnlly pnst^ W. of ibe Fxinte degU Squnrd^netli: fof he saJS thal al Vf 

UlE ^Slsnce it ibe picurnsqae waleriidl of tbe hiusheronc, when: ibt factors are, j.r., 

ihE C«tiera (paper wckq al poini JS7. He may be referriae ^ rS 

by Rofthi (HTjVd, *SJk Slevenaan Ut. iTj ^ 

Mapiani of A lATE* hnnian which Iwd recently been told. I p^nme tw then «nl on t. of 

Coltfi probabl;r by tHc path post C. lUpaittli 
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400 yards from Ihc railway,a aubterranean chamber 3,63 m. long was recently 
found : both the barrel vault and the walls were covered with painted 
plaster, the decorations being in panels, in which were festoons, birds and 
isolated flowers, but only part of the vault and the upper part of the S 
wall were visible, the rest of the chamber being full of earth, I n this waU 
there was a small niche 190^, 321 ). 

There is nothing else of note along the Via Cavona as far as Le 
Frattocchie. and none of the pavement is preserved along this stretch • but 
it is interesting to note that it serves as a boundary of the commune of 
Rome for part of its course, from point i68 southwards. Eastwards of this 
the boundary follows another ancient road, which ascend.s to the ruins of a 
very large villa known as Tor Ser Paolo. 

1 he name Tor Messer Paolo can be traced back as far as the eighth 
eentury. when it figures as Pajili in the register of Gregory i i ■ and 

it appears again in the tenth, when in a description of the Fundus 
7 ^'*^« ^fifitioned the twus qui vt>catur (See Tomassetti, RiHu 

.mtt. 1SB6, t6 ; 90.} It is a question whether the waterpipes 

tearing the names of Valerius Messala and VaJenus Paulinus, found at 

C^ale det Francesi C/V^„, iv. 150), ,nay not have led to or from this 
Villa. 

Of mediaeval remains there is but little on this site 
Various diiwario, 

auvemuumh osniury, Kirchc, ( Amsterdam, iS^i-tut the 

r»r/.r„«r„r,sdated idCajhas the follouins passaBO: • I'raaKraa spoctantu, 
o ..mnum ,ncamp.s passim .mttissima infra terram rudera. quaoambulacm 
.. portseylta mferuot, at syact. obsa,venter, iiia aandam pmnms formam', 
quam Lucullana m Agro Tusdulano axMbant. Piacis pmatariapsis annis 
dum ™»t» nasom quod solum suffmlarau,, ca tramulo souo "ouaavum 
suMus loaum sulolfeaarunt, quo detacto aamerarum substruationas prac 
validas, praatar al.a oun cxisuam statuarum copiam (Dartoii, in 

,74,, p. 351 .45, in Faa, if,„. i. „l,iv,sa,.s that thara warn 

.qstateesfoundjctmtaraaquoquanobilaatpraastantissimummonumantura 

ropararunt, r.r. tha tablet rapmsanlmg tha apotheosis of idomar, ».hiah was 
,n tha possasstoit of thaColoanatill 1303, and is„o»m tha Uritish Muteum 

(CafaicS^ie of bcidpturt, ni. 2ipi), which bought it in iSm ,h h 
Tomas-setti Latina, 89) states that it is still in the Palazzo Col"^ 
Kfrcher gives an engraving of it by Gakstru.zi. for which he expresses hb 
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acknowledgment to Marcello SeveroH, who was, he says, about 10 write 
on the subject. This engraving bears date 165®, and shows the relief 
already restored. He does not, however, mention the fact, which we learn 
from Fabretti {Cohtmfta Trajt 7 m, pp, 316. 3 ^ 4 ). that two other monuments 
were found on the same site-=^the Tabula IViaca now in the Capitoline 
Museum (Sala delle Colombe, 83) and the bust of Claudius now in Madrid, 
w'hich w'as given by the Colonna family to Philip IV —the so-called 
apotheosis, once borne by an eagle, which is now lost (Bemoiilli+ 

ii. it 337 i no. 29). Fabretti gives an engraving of the latter, 

*—cuius exemplar pagina seguenti adumbramus, elegantius a praestantissimo 
Marcello Severolio excipi lussum eteiusdo Apotheosi tractationi insertumr 
The dissertation of Severoli, however, for which these illustrations were 
prepared, never appears to have actually seen the light, for avc find Gisbert 
Cuper .stating in 1683 in h!s //bwim—cf. the reprint of It in 

Pplenus, Uiruisque Tkisauri lapfikmenta (Venice. iJl?) ^8 C—that 
Sevcroli and others had never yet written on the subject, which he was 
therefore undertaking to do himself. Nor does either Schott, ibid. 298t'v^ho 
first wrote in 1714, or Poicnus in his preface, allude to Severoli's w'ork, 

Fabretti further states {^p.ciL 316) that the discovery of the Tabiik 
Hiaca was casual (*non multis ab hint annis inter rudera et parictinas 
lateritiorum fragmenlorum iaccntcm, qusmvis terra et arena ilU adhacrente 
vix conspicuam, agnovit, et inter pretiosiora sui Musci habuit D, Arch¬ 
angel us Spagna Romanus^ , . . nec diligentiae pepercit, quo pane 
dcficiente potiretur ; sed nequidquam labor plurium opcrarumj, eiusque 
solicitudo cessit^). 

According to Winckelmann indeed {Kunstg€£diuht€ ix. 2, | JS 
^Si&ria ddt Aric ed. Fea, voU ii+ p. 215) the Canon \v^s out hunting when 
he found it. From him it passed to the Spada family* who presented it to 
the Capilotine Museum^ It is very possible that the Colonna family 
excavated after this discovery had been madc^ and found the other 
objects. 

As to the remains in which it was discovered, Kircher supposed them 
to belong to a villa (containing a temple) of Claudius, while Fabretli 
attributed them to the s^^mriurn ^w/;j /w/fVi^ at Bovillac. That the 
reference is to this site is perfectly clear from the map of the Darsum 
Praefi^stinurti Ttisati^numj added to the second edition of the A^uis 
(1778) of the latter opp- p- 90, in %vhich he marks it 'BOV^ILLAE hod(ie) 
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TCoffe) di Rb Paolo’ (a name which it also bears). That Boviltae was 
situated on the Via Appia is known to us from later discoveries—cf. C.IJ,. 
j(iv. p. 23a 

Bartoli (/«. «/,) states that Cardinal Franeesco Barben'ni ‘ many 
years aftciwards continued the excavations, though owing to differences 
between him and the Conestabile Colonna, the work lasted only a short 
time; still, even from that small excavation, he brought back to Rome 
very fine pieces in the fine Greek style. A part of the building, circular in 
plan, was found, at the entrance of which there were two statues, one of a 
woman standing, and the other of a man, broken, on the ground, in front a 
sarcophagus, which was left in the same place, which was under the stairs 
ascending to the upper floor at the sides of the theatre. A remarkable 
fact was, that the small lateral chambers were all lined with very thin 
plates of copper, fixed to the wall with nails of the same material. A very 
larp courtyard was found, all paved with mosaic, with gutters through 
which the water was made to run for the adornment of the place, of blocks 
of peperino to and 12 palms (2-22 and 2-66 metres) long. A quantity of 
underground rooms were also discovered, which were believed to be the 
habitations of the slaves, where very fine large masses of marble were 
excavated, [t is said that very beautiful things were also found in the 
time of Paul III. It must be noted, that in the excavations made by the 
Constable so many fragments of figures, such as noses, fingers, tips of toes 
and drapery were found, that carts might have been loaded with them. 
From this the richness of the place may be conjectured,' 

A fine marble pavement, with a design in efius sectiU (not tme mosaic, 
but pieces of coloured marbles) representing the origin of Rome found 
near Tor Messer Paolo in 1S37 in an unauthorized excavation, is mentioned 
111 BtilL ImL 1838, 112 ; and the documents relating to it are in Atti del 
Cu^mrlengat^ Tit iv. fast 2768. It was sequestrated by the tribunal and 
handed over to the Colonna family in 1857. u is ^^eir palace and 

has been described and illustrated by Tomassetti ,3=6 ^ 

and Taf. i.). ’ ’ ^ 

The inscriptions found at or near Tor Messer Paolo are the 
following t: C.A/:. xiv. 2426 (an altar of peperino found in 1853, bearing 

" C./.i. 1420 u civen bj Ain*li :□ two plfl«* 44 i hb i,ot« tu WbP b«n faiin.) th. 

'icnata del de TuiDla, Ticino 4 SoTilk’; tmt jq otherj he jusinLi it m 1 .v 

BoIhdi, wilh ittolticr inuriptioo which Ccriuinl; to that localiir- and th I 

i> proboHj errret: «o C . IL . «. 5,9,9 = V- Til 
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the inscription Aug{jist6) sacrum Dfifas Cafs{aris) n{&stri) scrbus 

terijid) dispiensator) \ 

3431 (a sepulchral inscription found*near the contrada torrtr Messer 
Paoli' (see Gross!'Good 1, p. 19S) running thus: D:M. Chudiae Pris^ae 
comugi pitssimac Eutyctus Caes. N. S£r. Tryphonianus dispi^^sat^r) vd/fpe) 
Mamurrana^. From this inscription we learn that the villa of Mamurta, 
the well known favourite of Caesar, had become imperial property under 
the Claudian emperors ; and the discover^' of the bust of Claudius here 
may lead iis to suppose that the villa of Tor Messer Fado is the actual 
villa in question); 

2433 (a sepulchral cippus found in the Vigna Trovalucci—not that 
mentioned sapray 2jSy but another—near Frattocchie and the Via Appia 
—this fact shows that it was found near Tor Messer Paolo, and not near 
the Castel de' Paoli to the N.W* of Marino, which the indication of Cozza 
might lead one to suppose: cf C/.L. m he. The two are indeed not 
infrequently confused—as for example by Tomassetti, 94), 

MaroccOp SMo vii, 46. records the discovery in the territory 

of Marino. ‘ in qontrado terre ish) Messer Paoli * (which he expressly 
distinguishes from tlse Vigna In garni) of the dolium stamp CJ.L. xv, 2506. 
A report of 1840 {AHi dd GimethngaH?, Tit iv. fasc. 3^)31) e^eals with the 
chance discovery of paving stones belonging to the ancient road (the Via 
Cavona ?) and of a door-post and the half of a basin^ both of w^hitc marble, 
by Giovanni Battista Pellini: cf. Tomassetti. lOO n. 

* At Tor Messer Paolo' (without fuither details) C. L. Visconti noted the 
discovery of the brickstamp C^LL. xv. 132, c^ 13 (slightly before (23 A.D.)t 
and 1 have myself found a fragment of i^id 1239 ^ century a^D.}* 

Fxca vat ions carried on by Gn B. Guidi in the tenuta of Tor Messer 
Paolo at the end of 1852 led to the discovery of an ancient villa. A life- 
size male statue in marble and other fragments were found in the ruins 
(Diss. Acc. Arc/i, XV. p. xxv.).^ 

The actual remains now visible at Tor Messer Paolo arc scanty^ though 
the villa itself must have been immense, and commanded a fine view*; they 
consist of two platforms, the tower from which the locality takes its name 
being on the lower one. 

■ 1 siupccL [lul ihc itAtue of Damhia Lofi^inA PI as VcOiU (Nj-Carliben; 541 ) was fotiAd here 
benabDnli to tKf il ™ Fniltoocbl^ Bc*r AlbaW in lh€ 

villa of the Flavii "—a tOKWfrbat vagoc *"^ 1 ^ d thpe ref-ermee il to itw vilIi of OomilioiD 

il at Qutd Gaurdrtlfo), ifilfHscMairadsctorj. 
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« of various styles: we find loose blocks of opus 

'idd^ ’ besides mediaeval 

. ions. In one place is a small reservoir in the platform, 2*37 metres 

square, m another a second mervoir with two chambers. In the southern 

portion there arc large vaulted substnictions. and a cryptoporticus x7o 

r^t.^ wide. Columns of porta santa and other marblos are still to L 
seen lying about. * lu u^. 

About 200 metres to the N. of point 207 and the same ,0 the W of 

ThT in the map) mth three 

chambers. barreUaulted. This seems to have supplied, nof Tor Mes^ 

l aolo, but a vnlla on the hill just to the W. of the Via Cavona. a little to 

At the north-east angle of the villa at Tor Messer Paolo, near point 

thJ vL*‘c of these comes ^om 

the Via Castrimoemcnsis at point 198: its prolongation runs southwards 

ivith oneortwo bends.* to the Torracelo. a iarge tomb at point .0^ 0; 

which Ubru«i gives a drawing (H. 33: cf. M/l AcoU pZcaue xiriii 

L« Se of ' ■” eolng ,11 ,oJ„d th. 

Just to the s. of the villa of Tor Messer Ptnl,. * m 

the Vigna Quagliarini (cf, p. 271 for land belonging io the 

aipposlngth,l/,iV„ c„ bo a„ o„o, 

that the ditnini referred ta are Constantine aitd his sons 

Its anUgre-ty is probable, thongh no, certain, 'and i, sholUd nTri^fr,' 

' laulm pah is incoOKlIy warierd u psh,. ruai.hr i, ..e,. 
ancirtit Imc lu prtn in oni nup. Tliere It on itiii ai, ja.*trati» !!> “'^FOUd* With ihc 
iiUnHS in ihc ficMwallt. Jt ihcuM funK«r be ntnic«j iW in ih* P“*i'K 

detcriplHHi the Tornocm referred to u ihc tomb at tioirt loi n!/?!.' ^ meoredihu 

Apiiia. ^ ■' point 106 on the Vin 
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the map as conjectural In any case it did not exactly follow the modern 
line, as we find an aqueduct 045 wide runninjj S,E. and NAV, across the 
path near its beginning* On the side of it (not marked in the mapj but 
just under the letters "am" of the word 'Campofattore*J are the remains of 
a large villa. The path going N.W. has been in part suppressed since 
the map was made. 

The Villa Castruccio probably occupies an ancient site also, though 
there is nothing actually in situ to be scen^—only architectural fragmentSh 
which may have also been brought there from the villa just mentioned. 
According to the official reports of 1905, in the Quarto Campofattorc, in 
the Vigna Castniccio, are the remains of a Roman villa^ in brickwork and 
ofiiis re/iftiia/iffn. Architectural fragments were to be seen, and a marble 
statue representing Aesculapius, 1^40 m. in height, was discovered 
Sfovi, 1895^ 423): the type was that of the Naples statue (Eaumcistcr, 
in p, T39, fig. 148). The reference is possibly to the villa N.\V. 
of point 249. 

In May 1906, at 56 metres VV.NAV, of Casale Liccia, a male statue, 
with the lower part of the body and the legs draped, was found under the 
path leading thither from Tor Ser Paolo. Further excavations, in April 
1907, led to the discovery of walls in f/nadniinm of peperino* and in 
opNs A room with a hypocaust was found : the pi lac were 

each formed of eleven bricks o '22 metre square, bearing the stamp C^/.L. 
XV. 595b (period of Hadrian), The pavement was formed of large bricks 
O‘6o metre square and 0^5 metre thick, over which was a layer of 
sig'ninuffi^ o"i2 metre thick, which formed the pavement. A late tomb, 
formed of sjabs of peperino and tiles, had been inserted into this room. A 
water chinnel, 090 metre high and 0'43 widCi lined ^vlth cement and 
floored tvith afius was found, and also a smaller channel in 

cement 009 metre square, covered with bricks laid fiat, 

A threshold, with a fine black and white mosaic in front of it, and 
other walls and pavements were also discovered, and the building was no 
doubt a villa of a certain importance, some fine painted stucco having also 
come to light Fragments of columns and Doric bases and capitals now 
at the Casale Liccia may have belonged to this buildings The other brick- 
stamps found {CJ.L. XV- 557t 565 d or e, and 2227) belong, except the last, 
which maybe earlier, to the period of Hadrlanp but most of the w'alling is in 
simple e/wj nttoi/a/um and perhaps earlier. (AV. 1907; 214 
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As these remains (wtiich have now been covered up) ran across the 
modem path, the ancient road must have run somewhat differently. 

Between the Casale Liccia and the Vigna Gabrielli there is a tomb- 
stone of the ' boiler ’ shape (see Papers^ iv, 118) built into a wall, bearing an 
inscription of which I could make out but little : [ give what I was able to 
read. The whole stone is 1*40 metre in Jength and 073 in height, and the 
Ubtet, on which is the inscription, U oaS metre wide and 046 high, 

D M 
L NENMO 
CLE 
NI 
V 

FIL 

O 

FECIT 


In the Vigna Gabrielli them still exists a peperino base with a dedka- 
tionto Hercules Invictus (C/i, xiv, 2455): another altar of the same 
material, seen there with the first in 1745 (when the vineyard had recently 
changed hands, having formerly been the property of Giovanni Battista 
Valent. >) is no longer there. It bore the inscription Laritus, col^legis ^i]- 
fertnitbus {ma^jstri) . ., {ib, 24Stj), 

In Ih. same pta« t. an Jnscriplion of „ 

Z ? iJ \ ”"T“ ‘V »'■» 

Sax ns l»d.u, lustns iii. p. ap, ,53) whish is not snpni. 

ohml bnt honnmT,, .nosmneh os ha aftanvards boaama prj«« 

P. aos. no. .068). Insariptions oxaatod by Podios lostus 
.0 h,s Mtar and motha, ,,a racotdod (C/.i. vi. .597, 0389.), tha format 
™ m tha cohaa ton or Folvro Omini.,ha latter rvas fonnd in tySS noar .ha 
.hnmh of S Carlo a Ctinan ,n Roma, I. i, „« 

Of no. both) of tliasn name originally from Coatrimoanian,, for wa know 
nothing of the ci rc u instances of the discovc ry of e ither 

There is also a terminal inscription of the Repubiican period C/L i 
1126 = XIV, 2433). Ar 

repeated twice on two sides of a peperino cippu,. the S. is the Vigna 

^ There U, iadetd, over 1,ht gite cf ihe oliveyanl N.W of ih, r™i i ■ , 

^uiaft/toHMt iff ralia/i^i A¥w Hurita A(DCCXp{ttuH\. UUiinplMfl 
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Lcece, where Ottaviano Lcecc found in 1S34 a statuette of a nude flacchuSp 
a torso of a statue, two small columnSp a foot of a marble table, and a series 
of twelve steps of peperino (J//i tid Oimer/^Fig-ato^ iv, 2105, quoted by 
Tomassetti, gg n,). 

W. of the Villa Capri there are some pavingstones in the path. In the 
V^ilfa Capri (formerly Camporesi, and m the early nineteenth century 
Schrimitii or Ferrari) is the sepulchral inscripEion of L- Sextilius Satyr, 
lictor curiatius, his second wife, and his two youn|j sons. (C/X. Ni%% 
2522.) A similar inscription {CJ.L. xiv. 2521), set up by the same man to 
himself and his first wife* Avas found in Rome in 1839, but had probably" 
been transported thither in mediaeval or modem times. 

Other Inscriptions, on the other hand, seen in this vineyard by Fea^ 
belonged originally to Rome: they were not brought thence directly, but 
had previously been in the collection of Cardinal Fassionct at Camaldoli 
below' Tusculum (/w/zw, 374): see C./X. xiv. iSo*c, 

To the E. of the Villa Capri this road falls into a path, probably 
{though there arc no certain traces) of ancient origin,^ which descends 
through the deep valley to the S.E. and S^of ^larino, keeping on its S. side. 
On this side arc extensive pepermo quarries, close to Marino station, and 
perhaps of ancient origin, though still in use (PI. XXV, Fig. 2).® On the 
opposite side, and cut by the railway, are the remains of two villas of no 
great importance—one is just VV* of the station, thc_other a little flirt her 
on above the line* The path up from the station to the town contains 
pavingstones, probably not i>i siiti. To the E, of the chapel marked in the 
map there is a cutting which is possibly of ancient origin. Beyond the 
junction near Villa Capri It passes round the N.W, spur of Monte Crescenzo, 
on which are the remains of three buildings : at point 342 is debris, to the 
S.E, of it is a reservoir, while at point 374 are traces of another villa. 

* I imagine il ii loThis road thal Nibb)r rdm in (he rallowing passage ba tiU note* of lfi2j 
i&Aifdtf L 59) * kIIa sorgEnle (del^ AOquii FerenEina) OcnJurrra Im stnida d divcfticolp KOpeitO di 
reocnEc presBoMdtiic Crcscema the dintmandoM dftir Appia metCeva netb Trionfalo ^Icndo per k 
m o^icTDM, fgiMdicheiei paulto^lo ctie dc^lcra un* di conurra qiaelS’ opiii empledOfi che ii 

iTovasulIji via EriunfoJea sinUlm per efai \a da Fi^irati a Xlonno fra la dl S. Rocto e la 

Trinili'). This tail diEifch a attyalljr wilhk the village of Marina, and coniflins a picture 
representing IheTrmiLy by GukSa Rcni. In hh predous notes of July, V. 3, 4] he 

had believed the mess of COnorcEe of which he speaks to be a tomb, and ipoho of Uve wad Ai 
leaving the Vii Appk neat Jk^villsc, and pacing ihroagh Marino and iwidCF Rocca di Fapa to 
Palazruob ; bul in itio AtraiUi (L 114) lie follow's GeWi view, and bring! the rood up by 
Monte CnetO 

^ S« FaikBr, Fhenoi 3356, 2357, 

U 
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Below Monte Cresccnzo, to the E. of the Casa Trinca, are many 
pavingstoncs in the field wails, and a little further ori we come to a piece of 
pavement in ji'/m, about 5 metres in width. The path is then (in the 
Quarto Spinabclla) joined by two other ancient roads, one from Tor Ser 
Paolo, and one from the Torraccio, (Shortly afterwards a boundary wall 
marking perhaps the line of another ancient road branching from it—this 
would be the road mentioned by Cell, Tcfio^rttfi/iy of Rmm, 17 ; see Ashby 
in jQurnai of Philology, xxvii. 4J, 47) > ascends almost due E. through a 
depression, which gives it an easy slope up (cf. sitym, 277) to the edge of 
the extinct crater which contains the lake of Alhano. Along this rim 
there must have been an ancient road also, but no traces of it dan now be 
seen.) Then it leaves the modern path on the W, and can be traced across 
the fields, passing between the ruins at point 259 (the solid concrete core of 
a tomb) and some peperino blocks in the modern path, beiongjng to the 
foundation of a building now destroyed. Shortly before reaching the Via 
Appia it rejoins the modern palh, leaving the remains of an ancient villa 
on the E, 

Some way to the E, of this, at point 31S, on the line of the boundary 
between the communes of Marino and Castcl Gandolfo, are the scanty 
remains of a villa (indicated by Canina, ..dwn. htsL 1854, on the extreme 
left of his plan of this district, though, if he is to be trusted, he saw very 
much more than is now visible) and, to the S.W. fronting on to the Via 
Appia, arc the remains of another very large villa, in which a large crypto- 
porticus 2 -}S metres in width can be recognized : this edifice is believed by 
Ganini to have been the Villa of Clodius {A/m. fust. 1854, p, 97: cf. Jonrnal 
of Fkii&logy^ xxvii. 4S). 

The discovery there in 1S19 of the tombstone of M, Pompeius 
Crescentius with an inscription in Greek (/ifrt/if//.C, xiv. 1953) revealed the 
origin of the name Monte Crcscenzo, %vhich can be traced back to the bull 
of Agapctu.s 11 . of 935. confirming the possessions of the church of S. 
Silvestro in Capitc, in which a church of S. Angelo, in tnoHie qtti vocatur 
€ns€Hsuii is mentioned. 

' In the Vineyanl or Hints Liiniti (it hicK h im MonlE CrMomjO, cf. I’ieia, .l/p,, ijVrf jv 
iJil in lS77 were fojnd i niimlifr .>1 t«»i ihiriyI of hlc tumlw ■» ciimnni'; urns of the lil*#'bnfe 
live *!imt> xv, ^ i (fint century a.u K They Wf,E ,U];ncd with a pm-J, of Wfhirh ite twn. 

ment ww fwinH, which w.n. tuliivcd ta In; thit tcadinj; w iheannent .AUb [.otica {.Val 
1*77. »S) Sterenson copied ihc UHmps liid. 54S I4 (laj A.a.), i**; a. fi 
the tite* from a Jatc tQmb foUivtl on CineiCmcLH, posMbf^ [n this v^ry vineyird. 
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Near Monle Crescendo was found a sepulchral inscription erected lo 
tivo sons by their parentSp the fat her, Apolloniusi being a ta^//arws 
Caesans fi{oftri) and the mother^ Octavia, a {CLLr xiv, 2465), 

The other branch from point 221 runs S-E.^ and there arc |javjnusiones 
in the Reldwalls. At point 2$2 it is crossed by a path ascending from the 
Torraccio, the western portion of wliich is probably ancient, as there are a 
few pavingstones lying loose in it, one or two of which are very large. In 
the path I found the briekstamp C-fL, xv. 171 (about 13S a.D,) and in the 
field walls is debris of a building. 

To the N^E. of point 25Zp howevetp it presents no traces of antiquity. 
The path going S.E. passes on the E. the remains of a mediaeval building 
built of small blocks of tufa (there is* however, much ancient debris about) 
and in the Quarto Spinabelia falls into the road already mentioned from 
the valley below Marino to theVia Appsa^ leaving on the E.Just before the 
junction, some ruins in peperino. To this point comes another path from 
the Torraccio, w'hich is probably also of ancient origin, though neither E. 
nor Wi of point 227 are there deBnite traces of antiquity in it. 

To the W, of point 237 is a small reservoirp and further on again arc 
the foundations of a villa, in ffpiis and opus rt'/iVw/rf/MWip soon 

after w'hich reach the Torraccio. 

From point 227 another path runs W.SAV. which coincides with an 
ancient roadp some of the pavement being actually in situ in the bank at 
the side: it crosses the Via Appia a little NAV, of the ruins of Bovillae, 
and can be traced as far V¥, as Faleognanat On the ancient road to Satricum 
(Conca). A path diverges from it to the Torraccio to the N.W., in which 
there is pavement still in situ, while numerous pavingstones are to be .<ieen 
in the fieldw^alls. By it are two uninscribed eippi of peperinOp each about 
0'45 metre square. It runs more or less parallel to the patli going to the 
Torraccio from point 227, 

Just after this divergence there are remains of buildings, marked In the 
map on each side pf our main path. Among those to the S.E. of it I saw 
a fragment of a block of peperino with the following inscription badly cut 


on it 
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The block ©'48 metre thick, and the part preserved was o'46 
metre wide and 0-35 high : the letters were 0-3; high. 

XVL— The Territorv of Tusculum below Frascati and 

Frascati itself. 

In dealing with this, it will be well to describe first the course of 
the Via Cavona froin C-asalc Ciampino to the Via Labicana, inasmuch as 
we have taken this important ancient road (see Papers, i. 176, 336, 240, 
243; iv. 117, J25 sqq.y 133) to mark the boundary of the first section of the 
description of the Via Latina. The portion of it to the S. of the Casale 
Ciampino has already been dealt with (rw/z-a, 360). 

The road, as has been said, divides the Vigna Senni from the Vigna 
Gentitini, passes over the top of the tunnel of the Frascati line (where is 
the Butte S, Andrea, a modern reservoir over an excellent spring of fresh 
water) and then descends steeply to the valley of a tributary of the Marrana 
Mariana. At the beginning of the descent, on the E,. is the brick debris of 
a boitding overlooking the vallej' and at the N.E. end of the tunnel, in the 
cutting, is a wall. 

Further N., on the hill to the E. of the road, a well shaft (marked W 
in the map) was found in 1907, which I saw. The slab at the top had 
originally seiwed as a cornice block: it had a neatly cut round hole in it, 
and this was covered by a flat slab. 

On the W. edge of the hill ateve the railway, as Stevenson notes 
{Vat. Lai, 10572,40). IS a rock-cut drain, and below in the cutting lies some 
debris, among which 1 found an unpublished brickstamp of the gens 
Naivin (firs^t century a«Dh) 

t C'NjE'BA. (C. Nae(vi) Bal. . .) 

The object at the right hand of the stamp seems to be an amphora. 
It is probably a variety of C.LL. x v. 1334 (. Noivi ,)). 

Stevenson noted the di.scovcr>’ (and destruction), when the railway was 
made in iSgO-l, of walls of &pus inurtum and of pilaster capitals of 
peporino, with a bust issuing from acanthus leaves ; another capital with 
female head between two volutes was also found : at one extremity of it 
was a staff with a serpent twined round it, at the other a male bust. 
Other fragments included a child's sarcophagus in sperone. 115 metre in 
total length. In the upper stratum, of poj-.iolana, was a regular network 
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of aini€iih\ dort^n to 4 or 5 metres below the surface : in the lower stratum 
was one passage 7 metres down (still visible^ but the turdculi at the lower 
level did not apparently extend further. The ofhcial report speaks of it 
as a Roman farmhouse: a small ' Etrnsco-Campanian ' vase with black 
varnish was found. (N&L Scavi, 1B91, 229.) 

Some 400 yards further X.E., on the hill marked 164 m- above sca¬ 
le vc I, the railway cut through the concrete foundations of a series of 
ancient walls already rared to the ground, for a length of some forty 
yards, probably the foundations of a Roman villa^ though no objects of 
value or architectural fragments were found, {N&i. Sca^ft, dt.) There 
is still debris on the ground above, and some peperino blocks running 
N.N.\V,p and a few’ pavingstoucs a little to the N* in a vineyard : Stevenson 
{/flc. cit.) notes peperino blocks and bricks, and some hundred rough paving- 
stones, not ^vorn — i>DSsibly the pavement of a yard. 

The Via Cavona now reache.s the Fonte Vermicino and crosses the Via 
Tuscolaua, as to the antiquity of ^vhichp from Rome up to this pointp 
there is, as I have said iv, 51), considerable question* Beyond this 

|x>int, however, 1 think it very piobable that it represents an ancient road : 
it seems to be a necessary line of communication^ prolonging the road 
from Torre Nnova, which is almost certainly ancient {Papers^ iv, 146), 
Stevenson records^ it is true, that when the railway was madep it was found 
to be of rDugh pieces of selce^ and to give no indications of antiquity. 
The last of the six lines marked as Intersecting at this point is the road 
following the aqueducts iv. 118). The Aqua Claudia and Anio 

Kovus pass underground just at this tx>int ; but I shall deal further ’ivith 
them in a separate work on the aqueducts, which 1 hope will shortly be 
completed, and which will be published by the Clarendon Press. 

In the Yigna Guerrini, which is one of the Vigne S. Matteo, just K. of 
the Fontc Vermicino, Fasquale Antmi, who was so often Stevenson's 
informant^ copied the inscription C/X. xiv. 261^^ which Dessau had failed 
to see in l8$0. See Stevenson Zrt/. i 057 -> ^4^). Only the last 

three lines arc preserved, which run thus; €t HipaFtia ulierwre 
Bai^ika Miffitapium C&Ft^i^rdia la/m puilff^r It was first 

recorde<l by Fabretti as in the estate of one Cavaliere Silva, the owner of 
the old osterla of Vermicino, w'hich w’as, 1 presume, the house at point 134 
(Mattci, Tfisca/a, 83 adds the spurious inscription C/.A, xiv. 210* and 
another which really belongs to the district of Milan—rXv, 5^4. 224*). 
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The sepulchral inscription CJX, nEv. 2540 was also found in Cavalicrc 
Silva's property, though Dessau leaves out this particular, so that the nmiae 
VfUris oppidi (whatever Ihej- may be) arc rightly localized in i>(tpers, iv. (47. 
The mention of the chapel of S. Francis Xavier fixes the provenance of 
-717 (Mattel actually spealis of Vermicino) to the same place, and they 
are wrongly separated in the Corpus. The last named is an inscription in 
elegiac couplets in memory of Rhanos, a girl who died in childbirth before 
the age of sixteen. Antini also copied here the following unpublished in¬ 
scription, and took a rubbing of it, which Cozza gave to Stevenson in j888. 

c * at) 

VIX 

ATTIA * O \ 

Finally, Guidi copied at Frascati in mt the following inscription on a 
lead pipe said to have been found in the Quarto S. Matteo near Vcrmicino 
Claudius f>ehctS5tmHS ficit (reversed) CJ.I. xv, 7S37. c. 2 (cf Papers 
1. 200. n. 1). Wells. Alban Hills (i. Frascati, 17, 98). states that the Casatc s! 
Matteo IS bu.lt on extensive ruins, to which this pipe may have belonged. 
Her description (p. loo) fixes near here (probably the actual Casale is that 
at point I S3, to the W.) the * podcre de’ Borzari/ the site of the discovery 
of some sculptures, consisting of a nude youthful male torso, a head ofa 
Cupid and a head of a Satyr (this last probably belonging to a group, in 
which another figure grasped it by the hair, there being a hand attached to 
It) and a fragmentary statuette of an Amazon resembling Clarac 810 A. 

20^ C, which Braun described as in the posses.sion of Antonio Santovetti 
of Frascati {Bull. last. 1857, 67), 

In the Am del Camerieagato, Tit. iv. fasc. 1036, we find various 
documents relating to the discovery of two sarcophagi not far off. A letter 
from one Cdcstmo Bcncdetti, of January aSth, .829, announces that his 
father. Michele Benedctti, of Frascati, in continuing the breaking up of 
some ground in the district called Colic Giudice, adjacent to the vineyard of 
the Viti family, which had previously belonged to the Avv. Borzari fWells 
op. m.l had found at a depth of about 4 palms (0-89 metre) a marble 
sarcophapis with its cover broken : it was more or less oval in shape and 
measured about 9 by 3 palms (1-99 b>' 0 67 metre) and 2(0-45 metrel palms 
m depth with a has relief of animals and figures, it had been conveyed to 
Frascati to protect it. and permission was asked to continue excavation in 
the hope of fin ding more. 
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A further declaration before the Governor fixed the actual date of 
discovety as 24th January. The sarcophagus was described as having 
strigil markings, with a vase in the centre. At the angles were two Hons, 
each devouring a lamb, and two human half-figures: the back was rough. 

It was then stated to hav'C had no coven The sarcophagus was well pre- 
sen.'cd, but the work mediocre. It was decided that Iknedetti might go on 
digging •, and on January 14th. 1830, he gave notice of having found another 
sarcophagus with (U cover, which was broken into several pieces. It was 
9i palms long, 4 deep, and 4 wide (211 by 0 S9 by 0 89 metre). .At the 
corners were lions devouring calves, and figures with spears, and m the 
centre another figure. This again was not thought of sufficient imporunce 
for the Papal museums. Wells also informs us that the haun of Prasitelcs 
of the Latcran museum (no. 150) was found here: of this Iknndorf and 
Schoenc (p. 90) know nothing. 

In the Afti del Crrwrc/Ar/igvi/ff, Tit, iv. fasc. 9S3, are other papers 
relating to excavations in this district. We learn that on February 4th, 
1829, Antonio Coronaldi of Frascati was given permission to mate a small 
excavation in the Tenuta of Vertnicino, in the territory of Frascati, having 
obtained permission both from CountCosimo Conti, the owner, and Camdlo 
Poiocrosi (?), guardian of the Campana heirs, the tenants. There is, how¬ 
ever, no record of what was found, though the Archaeological Cominisston 
Was advised that work was to begin. Other excavations were carried on 
in the Campana projjcrty by Suscipi in I§33 ^tid Pieri in 1834 and 1835 
(lA 2102, 1S35): the former had heard of a treasure, and obtained leave to 
search for it, hut wc do not hear of the results ; while lire latter began work 
with the same idea, but very soon closed the excavation, having found 
nothing. 

From Uk fasc. 3857 wc learn that in February, 1854, Marchese 
Giovanni Pietro Campana himself obtained permission to excavate in corn- 
lands belonging to him at Quarto di Maria, and Colic Pisano, and vine¬ 
yards at Imagine Nova, Colie Giudsce, and Pcscareccia. 

On April 20th he reported that he had found nothing but two marble 
heads, some small cornices (also some large square pieces) of rosso antico 
and a few fragments of decoration. These were found at Grolte Piattella 1 
cf. Papers, iv. [44 for another account of the same excavations : there, too, 
the district to the N.W. of the Via Cavona as far as that point is dealt 
with(cf. Grossi-Gondi, 176) ; while beyond that we fall into the terntorj' of 
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the Via Labicana (/’rt/rw, i 240; cf, the addendum in Papers, iii. 207). 
I may add that a reservoir has recently been found just N, of the house 
marked Micara, 

On the S,E. of the road was a mediaeval tower of the thirteenth (?) 
century, known as Casamari (described by Tomassetti, Via Labicana e 
Prenestifta, 36 note) which has recently been demolished, a modem house 
havin|r been built there. I saw in igog a block of marble with a fragment of 
an inscription which seemed to have been used as a threshold in the tower, 
Some blocks of peperino o'6o metre high had been used in its construction; 
I also saw there part of a gray granite column, the lower part of a female 
statue, and much ancient debris, both here and to the W, 
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To the S.S.E. 1 have observed some ruins, but a new vineyard has 
recently been made : further on in the same direction on the edge of the 
Macchia. two ruins may be noticcil—one a concrete wall with buttresses, 
the other a small undetground reservoir. Here, not far from the Macchia 
delle Sterpare, was found an inscription whicli seems to render it clear that 
here, as in the Vigna Gentilini, and near Roma Vccchia (Papers, iv, 125* 
142) there was a i/rtwr or village community, the name of which we do not 
know. The inscription, published by Grossi-Gondi (p. tyg) is cut upon a 
marble slab 065 by o*47 metre, and runs thus t A(u/us) Mz/rrins Bicettni) 
/(ficrius) AUxsander magiister') vekt ittfittm) aram dedit Hcrdttii) 
opse^tuHti) Pjbens) m(er!tQ) P(ubims) Murrius P(wM) l{ibtrius) Phikras 
resthuit. 

On the back are the letters CN. MG, the meaning of which is not clear 
to me. The orthography of the inscription would lead us to assign it to 
the end of the Republic or the beginning of the Empire t we have the 
same spelling veki in the inscription found near Roma Vecchia. 
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Tomassetti (he. ciL) tells us that an inscription "now belonging to 
Tusculum' of Q* Caedlius Hilamji was found here.* 

Beyond this point the Via Cavona itself presents no special features of 
interest nor traces of antiquttyp and the neighbourhood of Fantano Secco 
(the ancient Lacus Regill us) may best be dealt with in connc^sion with the 
ancient roads leading to it from Frascati. 

We may therefore follow the path which ascends S.S.E*.frpro the 
neighbourhood of Casamari along the Colle PisszutOp and so into the modem 
highroad. 

On the W. side of this path, just W* of the southernmost of the ruins 
mentioned above^ are the remains of another narrow reservoir. From this 
point the path begins to present traces of antiquity, though Grossj-Gondi 
is no doubt right (p. 109, n. t, cf. his map) in supposing that it was 
prolonged as far as the \^ia Cavona: indeed he mentions (p, 179) that, near 
the spot where the inscription of the Murrii w^as found, there w^ere traces 
of an ancient paved road. Stevenson, ho%vcver, saw no remains of it when 
the railway was made, and only notes Laf. 10572^ 41^) that in the 

cutting Just to the E. of the crossing there were found large po^aolana 
quarries, possibly of Roman date. 

On the Colle Pi^xuto (we do not know' exactly where) was found the 
Unimportant sepglehral inscription C./X. xiv. 2740. That it justifies us in 
placing here a villa of the Rutilii, as Grossi-Gondi conjectures (p. 174)* Is 
most improbable, and his idea that CJ.L. xiv, 2683 w’a^s also perhaps found 
here is contradicted by Kibby^ 5r/Wc, j, 65 (m/ra, 341)* 

After crossing the railway the path continues to ascend and there arc 
pavings tones in the field walls. On the E. side is a small reservoir (W, of 
the house marked Di Nicola); and in the wall of the vineyard in which it 
is, I saw in December, 1897* a bas-relief deeply cut in a block of Fentelic 
marble^ representing a lemak draped figure some l"S <5 metre long and 

* SlcvcH&Dn nol« 10571, II the discrtvcrj' of a. bricVitfimp with hollow Icllcn fit 

145 mcTrM above Kea-level, nc4ir the reservoif $, of probably ffom ihc of lbc path. 

]c Scema lo lx anpuhUEhed^ and b ils ToIIqw^ : 
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007 inclrc wide (Welts mentions what may be the bead of this relief on 
1 >- 97 ). 

On the W, edge of the path is a small structure of selcc eoncretc, 
about 4 metres square, with a chamber inside it, possibly a tomb, indicated 
in Stevenson's map. lie also marks, W. of the Casalacdo, where am 
some architectural tufa fragments, the remains of the platform of a villa. 

The communal boundary line between the Communes of Rome and 
Frascati has for some time followed our road, and that portion of it going 
W. to the \ ia Tuscolana may mark the line of another ancient road i them 
are pavingstones (not fw sHu) along its first portion, but these may also 
have belonged to the road along Colic VhrMo ; and along the rest there 
arc no traces of antiquity. 

After crossing the Frascati railway we see the actual pavement of the 
road In the bank on the edge of the path, running S.E. hv S. Some of 
its pavement, was, according to Wells, excavated in j874, 

The bank soon rises in level, so that the pavement is at least 20 feet 
under the soil; and there is ancient debris visible, but only at a low level, 
on the N.E. side. We then see some remains of concrete foundations on 
this same side, and a piece of the pavement in the modem [jath, running 
S. by E., with tlie tmrgiiics preserved, from which its width can be 
ascertained to be 2-38 metres (8 Roman feet). After this point it kept S W 
of the modern track instead of coinciding with it (a,s is wrongly indicated 
in my map), so that the deep cutting through which one now passes is not 
of ancient origin after all: there is indeed, about 50 yards before the high¬ 
road is reached, a drain of scice concrete running S,E, by E about two 
Roman feet wide, in the bank on the N.E, ; and the pavemenrthat is now 
visible, a metre or two above the level of the ixith, is mediaeval or modern 
We then enter the highroad opposite the Villa Tescatorc. 

W^e must now return to the Vigne di S. Hatteo, where the Via Cavona 
intersects the highroad, and follow the latter up to the Villa Pescatoro and 
then to Frascati. 

On the S.W. side of the road, opposite the house at point 153 is a 
platform of a villa on the edge of the hill; there is only a little prescr^•ed 
t» situMt there is much debris, including the slabs and bases belonging to 
a peristyle w.th peperino columns 03S metre in diameter. This is not 
indicated in the map; but further S. on the E. side of the railway the 
remains of yet another villa were found in the new vincyards^wc were 
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toid of walls and a cistern, and of a terracotta figure about 3 feet high^ but 
only saw debris, Stevenj^n notes the disco^'ery of two capitals in making 
the railway below this villa not far from the high-road. On the N.E. side 
of the highroad two rock-cut aimcu/i were foundj and a iittio further on^ 
close to the path which crosses the railway E. of point 158^ some ancient 
walls, and between them a level space ten metres wide paved with rough 
blcH;ks of seke not worn^—the pavement either of a lane or of a yard. 

From the point of intersection of the Via Cavona up to point 183 the 
Via Tuscolana marks the boundary" of the Communes of Rome and 
Frascati* which then turns E. and runs to the road along the Colie Piz^uto 
{stipm, 297 ). 

Just to the N* of the Frascati railway and W. of Ponte Tusculo, at 
point 188, are the remains of another villa, where wc saw three Corinthian 
pilaster capitals in pcpciinOp the columns to which they belonged being 
043 metre in diameter. To the S, of the line, where the Staff Map marks 
two separate buitdingSp entitling them Grotte. there is really only 
one group. Not ver>>' far from here Giorgi must have seen in October, 
1734, the sepulchral inscription of A. Fabius Proculus, prefect of the first 
cohort of Dacians, and /f'lhmus mi/ili/iH //. AdiH/rrcis (C-f-L- Niv. 

2618), which he notes as lying on the ground near some substructions in 
the country not far from the Frascati road, beyond the ascent of Vermicino, 
on the right going to Frascati. Further to the S.VV. is debris, probably 
belonging to another villa, which was reached by the short branch path 
running N.E. mentioned in Papers\v, 133. 

At point 1S6 a path diverges S.S.E, from the highroad, whieb is 
almost certainly of ancient origin, though there arc no traces of antiquity 
upon it, and soon reaches Torre di Micara. Its course beyond that point is 
described 134 and , 244. 

Btyond point 183^ up to the Villa Borsari, an old boundary wall, 
marked in the map, runs parallel to and just N.E, of the modern highroad : 
there arc, however, no pavingstones tn it, though one might have expected 
to find them, had it marked the line of the ancient road. Between it and 
the modern highroad, at the bend ShE. of point iS-S, are traces of a building 
in the vineyard. 

At the Villa Borsari itself there are no remains of antiquity ; but to 
the E. of it there is a ruined farmhouse resting on foundations belonging to 
a building, the main part of which was eircular, with another apse facing 
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N, constructed of epus retiotlalum, and to the E. of that debris of another 
building. 

Just S. of the Villa Borsari another path, the prolongation of that from 
Casalc CLampino to Torre di Micara {Papers, iv. 133), falls into the Via 
Tuscolana, which now describes a considerable curve to avoid a valley : so 
that t have conjectured (see the map) that the ancient line passed dose to 
the Villa Borsari and to the buildings t have just mentioned. Thence it 
ran almost due K following the line of an older boundary wall across the 
zigzags, in which pavingstones are visible, wliilc just below the Villa 
I cscatorc, on the S. side of the modem road and some seven feet above 
Us level, a little paving is visible h$ silii in the bank; the blocks, which are 
smaller than usual, are O ’l metre thick, and are set in a bed of mortar 
about 0 23 thick, which rests on the solid rock. There are also pavingstones 
in the fiddwall N. of the road ; but, from the indications I have given, 
Grossi-Condi (pp. 105 r??.: sec hi-s map) seems to be wrong in making the 
ancient road pass N. of the modern at this point. He, it should be noted, 
docs not admit the antiquity of the section of the highroad from Fontanile 
Vermicino to Villa Borsari, and brings the ancient Via Tuscolana across 
from Casaie Gampino past Torre di Micara to Villa Borsari and Villa 
I'cscatore, and so into the modern highroad, following Nibby’s idea, no 
doubt {Pap£rs^ iv. I33). 

Fabretti {De Aquis, Diss. I, tab. 1 , and map opp. p. go) makes the Via 
Tuscolana diverge from the Via Latina before Morena and pass K E of 
Centroni (I think without good reason). Mattel, commenting on this 
(p. 20), remarked that its pavement was to be seen near the vineyard of the 
Jesuits (y«//vi, 301) and below the walls of Frascati near the Accorambont 
palace. At the Villa Pcscatore, now Cidnelli, there are no traces of 
antiquity, though there is a good deal of debris ncar^; but the Villa Sora 
con.structcd by the Monni family and bought from them by Giacomo 
lioncompagni, Duke of Sora, in i6oo, is built on the remains of an ancient 
villa, some of the vaults and walls of which exist immediately to the S E 
of the house. The pavement of a road was also found, as to the direction 
of which I could obtain no certain information, The main hall of the Villa 
Sora itself (now converted into the chapel of a school of the Salesfan 
fathers) contains some very fair paintings bj- the Zuccari; and the 


» C.I.L. miv. 1654 liiu kietn Cwrpied hm, bui is [a have bwn foitcid 
a!w iL v\. iCUCki^ fcncid F&na Maf:giore m ihe: ^:Eiwat33 rajiuiy. 
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Director's room contAms A good dop)^ of Guercino^s Aurora in the Casino 
doir Aurora in RomCj and the portraits of two Popes of the Ludovisi 
family. Above this villa there are pavtngslones in the bank on the SAV. 
side of the road, 3 or 4 feet above the modern level some of which may be 
jji sifii (Grossi^Gondi indeed marks the ancient road as keeping just on this 
side of the modern, and it may have been part of it that was found within 
the Villa Sora)p while in the wall on the N.E. arc p^ivingstoncs also ; and 
at the entrance to the Orti Sora is a theatrical mask in white marble (from 
a sarcophagus), and there is another at the Casale used as a fountain jet 
(Tomassettip 177), 

The brickstamps CJ,L. xv. 1 9 (period of Severus) 1094 e. 36 

(7S~IOO A-D.) are recorded by Volpi ( Vtius LattatHjvUL 155) as found in 
the vineyard of the Jesuit College of Frascati on the modem Via Tuscolana, 
beyond the tenth milestone. This vineyard was known as PTete(for Pietre) 
Liscie^ the pavement of the ancient road was visible in it ; and it was 
bought under Paul II I. (Grossi-Gondit Vi//a dei p, 4^ n. 2). 

Marini {/set. di?/. 176) records the former from Lupins notes as found 

at the Ru find I a, but he may be in error. I have not yet been able to app 1 \' 
the test of examining Lupi's own copy in the mass of miscellaneous 
archaeological notes collected by Marini ; and possibly it is not preser%^s?d 
among them, or it would be noted in the Ci^rpjis} 

At the church of S= Maria di Capo Croce the road is joined by the 
path from Villa Pallavicini (snj>ra, 246) and soon reaches Frascati, Here, 
instead of passing simply along the SAV. side of the modern towUp as I 
hav'e indicatedp it seems to have turned to the E. (as Grossi-Gondi has 
more correctly shown^ ef LancianI, C&m. 1884* tav. xx.) to avoid a 
valley which was in the main filled up in lS84p ivhcn the new railway 
station was built. Remains of its pavement were found abov^e the church, 
between it and the Palazzo Micara, in the embankment of the station itself 
iliS+p 348) and to the N. of the \ 7 a dei 1885. 478). 

It then kept outside the mediaeval avails of Frascati until it reached the 
level of the Porta San Pietro, which was only opened by Innocent X. 
(1644-55), As Grossi'Gondi remarks, a fair idea of its course can be 
obtained from the Fen? ^ dise^a di Fmscati c&n /£ vi//£ 
made b^' Matteo Greuter in 1620 (a later edition was published by Giovanni 

' C./.L. jLiv. ^^59 {a. ieputclir^l inKfOption) was ^Lhiind in 1352 CiampLno And 

Fra^CdU.^ 
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Giacomo and repeated in three plates in Kirchcr’s Latitim 

(pp. 77 - 9 ), 

Frascati was identified with Tusculuiii by certain ef the topographers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, suchas Holsteand Matt?! ; but 
as this theory has now been definitely proved to be erroneous, we need not 
concern ourselves further with it 1 shall only add that one of the grounds 
on which they based their theory is an element in the controversy as to the 
antiquity of the Via Tuscolana, which I omitted to take into account in 
Papers, w. 51, 1 allude to the statement of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 

(x, 20) that Tusculum w&s not less than too stadia Roman miles) 
from Rome. This statement has led some writers to seek for a road more 
direct than the Via Latina, by which the distance would have been about 
14 miles (H 3 -stadia) up to the amphitheatre. Canina {Tnscuh, 66), 
considering the modern Via Tuscolana as ancient, calculated the distance to 
the Villa Rufinella as about too sttidia, Lugari. a/ w ntigiio 

della ViaAppiaMy, viii, was of the same opinion, and Tomassetti (who had 
at first considered the Via Tuscolana as mediaeval) has later, in a pamphlet 
on the Festa del Tmcnlo (Rome, iHpg, 14) returned to Canina's view. 
Nibby and Cozza, on the other hand, as we have seen, considered tlic Via 
Tuscolana to bethc<iwrrh//«;« which left the Via Latina at the tenth mile 
{supra, 300), To my mind Dionysius^ indication does not pretend to be 
accurate, and proves nothing one way or the other. The 1 12 stadia along 
the Via Latina arc naturally measured from the Porta Capena, and it is 
another mile to the outskirts of Rome at least; so that he might very 
fairly put the distance at quite 100 stadia. I think Tomassetti {Via 
Latina, 48) is quite right in calling the strata naz’a Tuseulaua of the Bull 
of Honorius HI. the Via Tuscolana, and the strata ontiqua Tnsculana the 
Via Latina, but it is going too far to say that it proves that the former is of 
mediaeval origin. Grossi-Gondi (pp. 105 sqq ') gives an excellent summary 
of the question. Other writers have attributed the ruins upon which the 
mediaeval town was built to the villa of Lucullus, but the arguments they 
have brought seem insulhcicnt and, as we have seen {supra, 249), there i.s 
some reason for supposing that the Villa Conti (now Torlonia) really 
occupies the site of the villa of I,uculius. Ou the other hand Grossi-Gondi 
(124 ryy.) appears to have grounds for his supposition that these ruins 
belong to the villa of I'assieuus Crispus, and I notice that Lanciani 
{Wanderings In the Raman Campagua, 383) expresses himself as convinced 
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by hts AfgumCnts, Tlic passage fforn Plitiy, which has already been quoted 
252) concerning Crispus' a flection for a peculiarly fine tree on the 
hill of Come in the territory of Tusculum, seems to show at any rate that 
he had a villa at Tusculum; and the discovery in Frascati itself in 1S76, 
under the foundations of the house of the Sturbinetti family (now the 
property of the Lugari family) of a lead pipe bearing the name of an 
Agrippina (C./.i, XV. 7S53) and the fact that the younger Agrippina, the 
mother of Nero, was his second wife, and indeed compassed his death for 
the sake of his property (Suetonius, frag,, p, 290, Roth) goes far to justify 
the identifiGation. The inscription on the pipe is unluckily fragmentary— 

., . , w, Agrippiuae is all that is preserved, and it is of course 

possible that, as Lanciani thought, this was another Agrippina altogether— 
cither Astnia or Vipsania Agrippina {Protopographia, i, p, 169,00, 1041 ; 
iii. p, 443. no, 462) or (Vib)u(llia) Agrippinii. as Drtssel conjectures {itui. 
ni. p.43i,no.425). 

But there is further evidence in favour of the identification; and 
Grossi-Gondi rightly insists that in view of a passage of Tacitus {Anti. 
xiv. 3) tgiUfr Nero vitare socreios eitts cangressos, ttbscedeniem in liortos au t 
THseulamtiH vel AniiaUm in ngritm l&ttdere, quod otiiim laptsseret, and of 
the discovery in 1S91 (in the contrada Croce Bianca, hardly a hundred 
metres from the house of the Sturbinetti family) of another lead pipe 
bearing the inscription Neronis Clnndi CaesarU^C.l.L.'ns. 7817) we cannot 
refuse to accept it. 

Additional evidence may be found in the sepulchral inscription of a 
freed woman of one of the Claudian emperors, found, it is said, in Prascati 
itself in the foundations of the Palazzo Sen 11 i—close, that is, to the ancient 
road, as Grossi-Gondi (p, 133, n, 2) [X)ints out. {C.I.L. xiv. 3690 Dis 
P^Iaiiibits Clnudiae Pritnigeuiae Hh^erkH) Au^iisti) henetnereitH Matniiia 
Albaua Jiliae vixit annis XV. mensibm ««',) And we find that the site of 
Frascati remained imperial property under the Flavian emperors: another 
lead pipe (rV. xv, 7818) was found under the Casa Bturbinetti in 1876, 
bearing the inscription ItHp^emtoriiy JJotuiiiani Cotdpris) Attg{fistt^ mb 
citra Aljpi ^iberti) procyiiraiotis^ fecit Abatcetntus seriptus) Aihne{iinnui). 
It is not certain whether one or two copies of this pipe were found under 
the Casa Sturbinetti 1 it seems to me probable that two were found and 
that one of them is to be identified with that of which Henzen speaks as 
found near Porta Granara (which was close by) in the ruins of an ancient 
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\illa, Mattel tells us indeed cii. 59) that two years before he wrote 
(1711) the statues of Domltian and Domitia were found, each in its own 
nrehe. m the Villa Cremona, white the land belonging to Signor Musio 
Masaimi was being turned into a vineyard, These statues, he says, were 
^ught by Ficoroni and placed in the gallery of the Duchess Rospigliosi, It 
does not s^m to have occurred to anyone to look for them in the Palazjo 
Rospighosj, and I do not find that any writer mentions the provenance of 
the two statues Matz-Duhn 1 343 * iSOI, which I think must be identified 
with them; though in neither case is the attribution certain according to 
modem canons of iconography. The first is a statue of Titus in the act of 
addressing his soldiers (adlocutb) (Bernoulli, Jiow. /iv». ii. 3 . p. 33. no. g) 
probably that mentioned by Winckelmatin, Gt'scA. dir Kunst jci 3 *S 21 = 
Wirki (Donanbschingen, 1825). vi, 344, n. 3). The second is* a’draped 
female statue, the head of which has the hair dressed like the so-called 
Domiiia from Herculaneum (sec Hernoulli, op. dt. p. $3; he docs not 
actually mention our statue) but perhaps does not belong to the body. 

We find, too. a sepulchral inscription set up in honour of his wife 
H«lp« ly « ot or tho KLvian omporors, Fl«v»s 

Aug{usii)it{kertus) Bpapkra prodj*raior) vUhrum Titsmlamrum (CJ.L xiv 
260s). For, besides the villa on which the town of Frascati was built there 
were others whreh were also imperial properly-thosc of Tiberius (Vigna 
Spinetta) and Galba (Casale Campitelli) and Nerva (?) (Cocciano) {infra 

Grossi-Gondi further brings together (pp. 133 s^.) various inscriptions 
which he connects with the imperial house, which ha™ been found in tlie 
territory ol Tusculum : the great majority of these, however, simply h(i\ojis 
to ^rsons of the same ^eas as the various emperors, which, as he recognizes 
mthecaseol the Flavii, proves little or nothing, unless it isdefinitely stated 
that the perwn was a frccdroan of the imperial house; and as he further 
rccogntzcs, they are, as one might expect, widely scattered, and therefore do 
not give us much topographical assistance. H has indeed been too often 
the practice in dealing with the topography of this district to assign a villa 
to one of the great families of Rome simply because a sepulchral inscription 
of some quite unimportant person, whether a free man or a slave has b«n 
found in its neighbourhood.* He rightly notes, on the other hand, that two or 

^ I nidy ddd, d-pnillOd of his fo<ilfiolc p. i aj. b t ^>haf l j.. .. . 

SacchdUt, whfw ktv. 8s* wds fwind (it « Ae 'wHehnil ift5C(iblv^of*J w 
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three other villaSp that of Matidia, perhaps another, on the rtiiiis of which is the 
so-callcd Barco di Borghese, and that of the OumttlM, became later dei parts 
of the imperial domain (m/rtt, 327^ 3701 375). The subsequent history of this 
domain is decidedly obscure; that it is not actually named as im|>criaE proj>erty 
after the time of Domitian k no doubt simply due to the fact that chance 
has preserved to us no other inscriptions. It does not occur among the 
donations made to the various churches of Rome and its nctghbourhmd by 
Constantine, which indicate that it had already passed out of the 
hands of the imperial house—but to what owners we have no means of 
knowing. 

Nor have we any ktiowicdge of the history of Frascati until we find it 
appearing for the first time in the ninth century fur, as Grossi-Gondi has 
pointed out (Bti/I. Coin. 1906. 30), the legend of the donation of Frascati or 
of Tusculum itself to S. Benedict in the sixth century A.tL has no real 
foundation in fact, and all can consider as certain is that the abbey 
of Subiaco possessed certain landed property in the territory of 'rusculum 
which had previously belonged to the monastery of S. Erasmus on the 
Caelian (the/irwr/wj and the /rntdits Oppittia^ti — Piipi^rs/iv. 

which had come to it in 937, 

We must noiv turn lo the description of the villa upon which the 
mediaeval toivn of Frascati was built. The extent of the latter is clear 
from Greuter's bird's-eye view, already cited: its S-E. wall eon-esponds 
with the street which runs to the K.W. of the present cathedral of S 
Fietro, which thus remained outside, the original cathedral being S. Maria 
di Vivaro^ now S. Rocco, a good deal lower down.* But the villa seems to 
have extended someivhat further S.E^—according to Lanciani (Bu/i. Ct^m. 
1884^ 182) as far as the Villa Lanccllotti, according to Grossi-Gondi (p, 
122) as far as the back of the cathedral. 

I saw a probably ancient vaulted chamber in a house on the S.E. 
side of this street, a little N.E. of the cathedral; and in 1905, a little to the 

IQ tbe W, of Mc»nte M;LriD+ And at to She qiFcslbn of the ori^n of ihc name Coednno {ifffia, 

I Ehink he is nyhl in lo dtfrivf U ftom CorirciaSp thjc jjcntiTc name of Nerva: TomasscUt'a 

conjecturt (fni I94) ihai i-E W deiavcd from ChindsiEiiim, f.e. thn[ \hh is- tht Vilia u-f 

Gabinlu^, %:ha hacE dfifeaKd the Chi:iOi:i, ii even Ecss protuhtc. 

^ Vtit I he media-eval hi-^Oty of I niust lefer lo Tomaasett i, tVo ZaitmSf ; 

Lugarip tii J^rasn^/i^ Romc^ 1S91 Aci-. ^.rf^.p Scr. LI. voL vL 

* For the iliscoTety* of Us rtniaiii;* in or ibour 17^3 d". Vnipi;, f r/ffj viiL 10 ntid she 

comffleiMi of Dc RoasL CriU. 1872, 15^ (French edition). 
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S.W, of the latter, a drain or aqueduct wajs found about 2 feet below the 
ground level; ft was in sclcc concrete with a round top, about o jo metre 
wide and 0^90 high. Mibby (Aintii'i/, iii. 3^0 and Lanctanl Vein. 

ri/.) describe the other remains formerly vJsibie in the town, the N.W, 
wall of which followed the limits of the up[>er terrace—the substruction 
walls on the N,K, side, and variou.s other remains, aome of which are not 
visible, w'liilc the most important of those which arc still existing are the 
two chambers behind the apse of S. Rocco, each 5 metres wide (these are 
not identical with the reservoirs mentioned by Gro.s.st‘Gondi, p. 124, n. 3 : 
for the springs which fed them cf, n. 2 and see also Mattel, 

Tustoio, 60 ). 

In 1030 some unimportant fragments of sculpture were found in a 
street below the walls (cf. the same reports), while in 1848, in the I’iazza 
del Gesii, a fine Ionic pilaster capital and fragments of friezes were found. 
iAtti del Camcrleitgate, Tit. iv. fa.se. 3609, cited by Tomassetti, Via Latina 
(S8, cf. ibid. 3710 for the discovery near the church of S. Rocco of an 
ancient building w'ith brickstamps of Aurelius Rufus {CJ.L. xv, 882—end 
of second century AJJ.), etc., Tomassetti speaks of discoveries of pieces 
of pavements, columns, etc., in the cellars of the Casa Petri and of painted 
rooms and marble fragments in the Via Varardesea : one of these last—a 
fragment of a group of a wolf and a draped figure—was seen by Wells 
(p. 71) in the public garden. In all these buildings the concrete is faced 
with chips of .sclce in the foundations, and with opus retiadatum of selce 
with brick quoins above ground. 

The lower terrace of the villa is not indicated in my map but 
is marked by Grossi'Gondi as extending from the mediaeval city wall 
almost as far as the railway, on the N.W ,, right under the monaster>- of the 
Riformali: Nibby speaks of a large TeMn-oir under the monastery and 
Lanciani notes a wall of opus r<^/icida/Hiu with windows and arches 58 
metres Jong under the left hand side of the church : this is no Jongci' 
visible. 

Greutcr’s view seems to show remains even further down, close to the 
house just below the railway, N.R. of Capo Croce. The passage quoted by 
Lanciani (p. 184) bom Cod. Jwjr. 14, 1, u, ff, 146 must refer to this 
lower platform. It speaks of remains of the villa visible below the Porta 
Komana, extending as far as the garden and palace of the Cherubini 
family, afterwards bought by Colonel Guaina, a citizen of Rome, who found 
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there some fine sUtucs, which he transported to his paSace m Rome, The 
place^ Mattel ( 7 'HraF/fl^ 68 } tells us, bore the name of Bagnara, and terracotta 
pipes, bolh round and rectangular, seem to have been found there; and in 
i6gii in the ruins of a house w^hich stood there, a marble headp resembling 
that of a sheep, was found, also capitals of columns coated with stucco, and 
other marbles, with fine pavements ; and it tvas reported that a treasure 
had been found there, with valuable marbles, lapisla^uli, etc. This is 
possibly identical with the so-called nymphacum of I^ucullus, below the 
Villetta Fentini,' which was discovered in 1854. Lanciani cites Visconti's 
account in the Archives cf the Pontifical Ministry of Fine Arts, from which 
it appears that at a depth.of 4 metres a very fine pavement of white mosaic 
was foundH and also a column drum of rare breccia traccagnina. Wells 
(p, 74) mentions statuettes found here and two busts« 

At Frascati in the Pia?,Ka Haldassare Perustzi drew ((/^si,4l6) a plain 
Ionic column base—the size at the bottom was p. 4 oncie 1 ix. about 
roS metre. 

Antonio da Sangalki the younger 1184)has a drawing of a base 

at Frascati. Dosio 501 1 has a drawing of an Ionic base from a 
building *dctto di Lucullo/ 

There are in the public garden some unimportant antiques of 
uncertain provenance, noted by Tomassetti dL iSS, note}, A fine 
fluted column drum of porta santa marble found in repairing a drain under 
the Via del Merit was also placed here Stavi\ 1884, 348). 

Tomassctti also gives {Bn//. Cmi. 13S7, 239) a dedication to Silvanus, 
bearing the date Jan. 5th^ 179, and Scttvi^ 1895, 350) a number of 

fragmentary* inscriptions, most of them preserved at the Episcopal 
seminary, and mentions a sarcophagus in the courtyard of the bishop^s 
palace (I VVi L^Una^ p. 2>3, ti* i). 

Some unimportant sepulchral inscriptions in the Municipal coiteetlon 
at Frascati, and others in the pavement of the Cathedral arc published by 
him in Bu//. Cotn. 1K95, 162, and AW. San t\ 1895, 351. W'qUs (p. 25S) 
notes various fragments of sculpture in the town ; and a fragmentary 

^ Ncur ihc garden ftf ilw Villcita Pentmi wsij tcMinit m * fraarnsnl of art InscripliEm wslh 
M of VinidiWr cohsu] in ig A% h hon a f^fnAlT —the ktien of the fini iwo 

Une^ arr ovsy imjtttj hl^h,^ th«r rest Gru Et,— it WM |3iT»1xibJy Whulcr a mcdDlliori or fimiiH Wl. 

its diAfovcry iscleKril»6d itk Bull. C&m. iS^, 159, AV, Jwi'i 1S95, 250: ond iii« imhlLshcd with 
a full commenEary |>y A. voti L^rcmcriEciri in Oirffrt. JitJkrtfAr/U, vSi. (190.1), 215 

In the ViUetta Feniini hat'c been copied ihe EFi*crtptioiw CV/'. A. )iiv+ tjSa (a dedEcathm to the 
ATjww^ai digram) 275a> 2764 ia sepulchral imoription of no imoreitK 
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inscription built into a liouac at Krascati b given in C.LL. xiv. ’619; while 
Stevenson {FaL Lat. dt. 121'^ J gives another which appears to be 
unpublished, which he saw in 1S74 in a wall of the Vigna Simonetti, in the 
lane leading to the station, cut U[>on a fragment of a marble epistyle. 


O'3^ IT. 


I 
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In I3S5-4 Landani saw various antiquities in the possession of 
Ales-sandro h'austt, a dealer in antiquities, induding C.IX. xv, 1443, 2260, 
found at Fontana Candida, also a fragment of a fine marble tazza, a 
portrait head of a boy, perhaps of the imperial family, the capital of a 
pilaster oifiS metre high and 070 n-ide, etc. (A'bjf. Scavi, 1883, Sj ; 1884, 
S3). In 1886 he saw lead pipes in Fausti’s possession with the inscriptions 
L./.L. ,xv. 7831, 2. Air he Mosc/ntms £{^larisshuae) /{emime'j—onQ 
example of which has since (in 1S92) been found in the tenuta di Pantano 
-cf. Pa/xri, j. 198-7868 b 2. T. dtntihltis) Fdkh which one 

example was found at Gabii in 1792, and another in the tenuta di Pantano 
in 1892. Helbig copied in Fausti’s possession the unimportant dedication 
C/.i^ xiv* 3587 a. 

Dressd also publishes some lead pipes - found in the territory of 
Fra.scati‘as to which we know no other details— C./.jC. xi. 7830 (?) N 
Iioii Fausti, 7830 (.'J, C VeiUri Paulini, 7867. 2, Septhuim Secundinus fjf 
(cf. infra, 393 )-7870 C, Vittenias Felix fec^h) (as to which cf. Stevenson 
VaL Lat. 10572, 3’) 7S76 

A mosaic formerlj- in the Villa Cavalicri at Frascati where it wa^ 
seen by Montfaucon, Ani. ExpL (Suppl. ii. p|, , 3 , cf Kurietti De Afusivis 
58) was republished by Gualtani {Me,nod, Endclapedidte, iii. 45, seq) in 
whose time it was in the possession of the mosaic maker Volpini ■ Guatt'ani 
interpreted it as representing the question pul by Zens and Hera to 
Tciresias, as to whether the male or the female had more pleasure in Jove 
In 1880 it was in the possession of one Scalambrini. a dealer in antiquities 
in Rome, but has since djsapt>earcd. Engeimann (/(w;/, Mia xix (1904' 
2S6) intcrprettxl it as a representation of the quarrel between ErechtS^us 
and Eu mol pus* 

At the Casino Marconi, opposite to the E. entrance to the Villa Conti 
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according to a statement of Kca 

nvtidii {Rome, 1819), S7}, there ivas in his time a campktc replica, placet! 
more expressively upon a rock, of the famous headless statue of a daughter 
of Kiobe in the Museo Chiaramonti in the Vatican {no. 176)- 

Of this replica, however^ no traces are to he found. A description of 
the Marconi collection will be found in Giiatlani s 

iv. I He mentions a Mars (now in the Lateran^ no. 127) which was 

Said to have come from the collection of Gavin Ilamillorij standing on the 
cinerary urn with the inscription CLL. vi. 1095® Cwhich was found near 
S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia in 1795)^ ^ Bacchante, an ideal bust said to 
have come from Acqua Traversa, an Aesculapius {Latcran l82)ta head of 
Pallas, a statue of an empress, a bust of a Flavian emperor, a bust of Juno, a 
statue of Euterpe (Lateran 187) a bust of a Faun* a statue of Diana, and a 
bust of Annins Verus. The provenance of these is by no means certain, 
and they may not have come from Frascati. Wells HiVis, 3S, cf. 

115) mentions other statues, which probably came from the Roman 
collection of Marchese Campana (to whom the Marconi collection then 
belonged), inasmuch as she copied there the inscriplion /.(?, xiv. 
1109, which was found in Rome in i66cit and w'as seen in the nineteenth 
century by Testa at Florence in the possession of a dealer; and she 
mentions that Campana lived there (Kaibel ivas not aware that ells had 
copied it here)* 

De Rossi, Instr. C/trisi. 1060, gives a fragmentary- inscription from 
Mattel, Ttiscu/i^^ 93, ..,. . *. * ,. aftfi. xi\ fFi£fr;tL ,. .p.] c. F 

w^hich was found near the " tomb of Nero * b}' Giuseppe Catani, a sculptor, 
in very' fine lettering, /.r. stand for canstdatufn, so that the date Is 537 
or the beginning of 538 during the siege of the city by the Goths ; 
and it indicates, De Rossi thinks* that Bclisarius held Tuscuhim at the 
lime, as he held Tibur^ But neither De Rossi nor Dessau has noticed 
that ^lattei gives immediately under this inscription, the following, S^x. 

/. P/ii/£rfHF Sex. L frt /- p- rn p. xix., 

W'hich he ascribes to Grutcr+ fris£ripJwH£s, p- 9®^ This is given m 
xiv. 3363, with the reading Arbascti/n, from Fabric ins, /w 

ef (Leipzig^ 1 SjOp P- there rightly ascribed 

to Praeneste. Mattel gives it without any comment, but, as he calls the 
first inscription "another fragment likc^ that on which are cut xiv. 

2765* 2766 (=Dc Rossi, fiV, 1061) (one on one side, one on the other), it 
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may be that he would wish us to believe that it was .cut on the reverse of 
the stone on which was C./.I. xiv, 2363 ; but in that case we may not 
without reason be a little suspicious of its authenticity, or at any rate of 
its belonging to Frascati. 

On the reverse of the leaf in Stevenson’s notes {Vat. laf. 10572, 143) 
but in De Rossi's (?) handwriting, on which are given the Christian 
inscriptions, 1060, icxSr, and four others from the cemetery of S. Zoticus 

(Pa/vrs, i. 242), ] find some other inscriptions which do not seem to have 
been published : 


Ca) Part of a relief; three men lying on a tricliniutn. with bread and 
fish before them : — 

TmJH) 

mil 

ifHcgjj/ 

(») Sarcophagus with strigil moulding; on one side a shepherd 
leaning on a staff, on the other a veiled woman with her head raised! in 
the centre two lambs holding a clijicus with the inscription:_- 

lANVA 

RI IN PA 

CE DOM 


(t) Inscription—no details ; — 

VON HI A 
SATURNINA 
HIC DORM IT 
PATRONE VE 
NEMERPZNTI 

(r/) Fragment : — - 

^ATIS IN 
iOCTOB 


A tomb was found in j 386 near Frascati with the skeleton still preserved 
and a bronze coUar round the neck, with the inscription: 

Apr^tuan^ Pahhm ad mappa aur^a i„ Abeniim aula fu^t{BuH Ccu 

m to Notto. bunvhetor(hat of a build,„B „ „f , „ 

Qordan-Hklscn^ i. 5. r/o). 
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There are a number of discoveries of which it is recorded simply that 
they .vere made at or near Frascati, farther details not being given, t 

have thought it better simply to group them here. 

Volpi(K.f,..ri«fi««/.iiccordmgto Momtori, 1645, 8)gives a sepulchral 

inscription which begins thus ^£' 

(lpTfp(Kaibcl,r:ii. xiv- i 505 ) asfoundncarFrascatu 

bronre bell found near Frascati is now in the Musco Kirchenano . 
it bears the inscription E.VW«v vUa, Isapio ^mg the name 

of a charioteer apparently (cf. Kaibcl, AC. xiv. 2409. 2. CJ.L. xv. 7233, 

Riccy,.,4/*rt Aonffir. no). . ^ 

The sepulchral inscriptions found or copied at hrascati or in ^ 
buildings without any accurate record of their provenance arc C.AA- Niv- 
->67’ -'674^2676, 2692 C a tomb of various people on a site granted by y. 

'Fom;ci». Fate, the friend of Pliajr, et i. = 37 ). 

mclrieal epitaj.!. set up by M. Gellius Maamus to hi. freedman Phoebus), 

ay.y (a efppus edited in metueey of a toy, C. luliu. baeculans, ivith hi. 

portrait above), 2726, ,1. j i:„„ 

In the Vigna Buzai was found, according to Fea s notes, the dohum 

stamp C/-A. XV. 2257. j . -i j p 

Eschinardi {Esfasisim^ cii. 387) speaks of a detaiied topo¬ 

graphical map of the territory of Frascati and other neigh bourmg places 
as far as Neml, etc. printed by himself not many years before. 1 his map 
is unknown to toe. Still more interesting would be the map of the 
Cainpagna di Roma printed in thoyear 1513 in the pontificate J-eo X., 
of which Mattci (p. 39) speaks, and which l.aneiani degh Seavt, m. 

54) has never seen. Tomasselti. Campagtta Rommsa, i. 247 (Rome, 1910) 
does not mention it. and states, so far as 1 know, correctly, that the earliest 

cxilitmg map of the Campagna is that of 1547 ' 

Aldovrandi (pp. 150, ‘SL tS 8 ) notes the c.xistence in the 1 alazzo 
Farnese of a fine trophy decorated with a Medusa m the centre, o a 
trophy of porphyry, and of a triangular candelabrum with winged 
Victories in relief, a winged Roma triumphans on the side and harpies at 
the feet, ail found at Frascati. 

The following sculptures in the British Museum were found at or near 
Frascati (no further details being known): all come from the Townley 
collection : a terminal figure of a youth in the character of Hermes, foun 
in 1772. MS, {Cat,ihg»e of Greek Sculpture, no. 1605), the head of a Muse 
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(found by GavEn Hamilton, no. i6gi ), the front of a sarcophagus, xvith 
Cupids in the circus (no. ’jig), a console (no, 26c>3). 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Jioston acquired in jggga statuette of 
an apojcyomcnos, found at Frascati and described by P, Hartwig in Berl. 
PkiL Weehenschrift, 1S97, 30 (Sec d, Iml. xvi. <igoi) Ana. 165); 

and the head of Diomedes at Ny-Car1sbcrg (no. 14;) was found at Frascati 
but wis have no further details. 

Having completed the description of Frascati itself, it will now be 
necessary to deal with the district to the N. of it, between it and the Via 

leaves Frascati on 

the N.N.W. side, passing dose by the monastery of the Riformati,i and 
crosses the railway almost immediately. It has no traces of antiquity any¬ 
where along its course. On the E. side of it just below the railway is a 
dram and on the W. side a very large reservoir, with a smaller one, partij- 
filled m. adjoining it, in the so-called Orti Sora, a plan of which is given 
tSBcrip Gr)trim/a Ttfsco/arw, pL vii^ Angel ini and Fe^p F/a Latina, nl 
VI, while C'anma. Tuscole, tav. g. gives a plan of the larger one only. 
also gives a view of the interior ( Vtdif/g, no, 9), ^ 

The larger reservoir of the two is square: it measures about 36-0 
metres each way inside (Uiiciani's figure, 41-23 metres, seems excessive even 
as a measurement over all-/?^//. ,334. |0 o)l There are six arcades 

each way, 490 metres in width ; the 25 pillars supporting the quadripartite 
vaulting of the roof are each 1*30 metre square, the corresponding pilasters 
each project 040 metre from the internal walls, and the exterior wall is 
O-go metre thick. Canina is right in showing buttressc.s only oq the S side 
and not all round, for on the other sides they cannot be seen the building 
being below ground level. Monsignor Vespignani. to whom the villa 
had previously belonged, erected on it the following inscription (Mattei 
92) (7«rr™ mUiquiiatis studh rtceptaadum ttquanau ad TiticuiaJs 
ohm Urfuai inin>spkiitir au«o dim^ Ms 1656. The allusion is to a plague 
which IS .said to have* decimated (he inhabitants of Marino (Tomassetti 
Via Lathia, 129). Of the other reservoir which adjoins it only a part can 
be seen: Landani gives the length as 41*60 metres (unless this length rests 
on independent observations, it too is excessive) and the width as 13-30 
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metres: the four aisles arc divided not by pillars, but by walls, pierced by 
apertures rSo metre apart, and about the same In width, 

Uggeri indicates the apertures as occurring opposite one another only 
in alternate rows, as in the Sotte Sale at Rome, and shows at least seven 
aisles; but this number may be excessive, for only four arc shown as 
actually visible. 

A little lower down is the Casale CampitelSi (50 called because it 
belonged to S, Maria in Campitclli in Rome), which is built upon vaulted 
substructions, with remains of marble and mosaic pavements, and of opns 
n-ticulatiiin walling, resting upon them : these belong. Lanciaiii thinks, to 
the main palace of a villa, which he attributes to the emperor Galba on 
the ground of the discovery of a lead pipe, given by Mattel, S9, as 

found in 1705 in a vineyard close by and bearing the inscription fifix ar. 

s£r. Gafba 

As it stands, of course, this inpcriptfoti is obviously iniix5&.^ib1c, but 
Dessau {C.LL-, xiv. si 3 *)s Dancianip and Grossi-GontJi all consider that it is 
a corruption of a K&nuine one. WhetiieTp as Dessau ihinks, the legend has 
been altered to suit the fact that Suetonius mentions {Ga 3 a, 4, iS) a villa 
in the territory of Tusculuni belonging to this emperoTp or whether a 
genuine inscription of Galba has been wrongly copied^ is a different 
question, it is equally impossible to say how far the villa extended ^ 
that it included the localities called Sterpara and Patitano Secco, a> 
Totnas-setti thinks (i/^i Lnnm, 177 unlikeliv Lanciani and 

Grossi-Gondi, whether rightly I rather dmibt. both treat the remains of a 
villa on the so-called Colle I'loranOp to the NAV* of the Casalc Cam pile III 
and of the raitwayp as a part of the upper one. [ think% however* that 
Mattei^s account of the discovery of I he lead pipe refers rather to the 
neighbourhood of this villa than of the upper one : for he says that the large 
reservoirs served for w^ater which * w^ent by a lead pipe to the nymphaea 
which lay below the Villa Campitelli at the entrance to the Macchia della 
SterpJira +, h. . as we know front a piece of a lead pi|jc found in ^70$ in the 
vineyard of a native of Frascati, where are the aforesaid baths in four 
chambers, each 80 palms (17 ^4 mclrcs) long and 2$ ( 5'57 highr I 

do not know\ however, what are the baths f terme") (really^ no doubt, a 

3 Mjittd ifltntwfii ihE cjdriencc tt ihe Canale of s&nie ivdl e^ecuicd tnw relief, 

C./.L. sk. 1765-6 Scf. 509J. It sffems Silicic the trlckstarap 1570. 1 

(159-164 beltfcfiiJi to tbwe mini, ct Weslls, l>. SS, 
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reservoir) to which he refers : the descrtjition does not correspond with 
those of which we have spoken, which are not ra a vineyard at all. The 
altar with the inscription j 4 fti So/is now* in the Vatican {C./.L. jiiv. 25S3J 
was found in the upper part of the same vineyard as the pipe. 

The extensive ruins on the Colic f-'iorano (ch Wells, p, g2) were 
supported by massive substructions ofe/wj reiratlci/utti with quoins ofselce. 
A cryptoporticus, which was discovered in iSyp, has the ceitine: of very fine 
white stucco, cofiTered, but has now been hlled in again. Lanciani notes 
that he saw* columns of sperone, and brick cotumns coated with painted 
stucco, and in excavating for the railway just above it in 1885 two 
fragments of a hue terracotta frieze were found, one with archaic masks, 
the other with foliage and volutes (iVoi. Scavi. 1883, 173), Further on is a 
platform, belonging no doubt to the same villa, which extends to the firing 
point of the rifle range (Tiro a Segno); there arc substructions belonging 
to it ?v.W. of the C^asa di i 4 ieoia, and at the ^Vi. angle over the steep slope 
down to the Valle Lupara. On the top of the platform there is but little 
debris. That this was a distinct villa is rendered probable by the fact 
that it received its water supply from a large reservoir to the E. of the 
upper platform and of the railway, in an oliveyard which occupies the 
triangle between the two paths. I give a plan of it here, as it seems to be 
unknown. I did not mark it in my map, as I owe my knowledge of it to 

Stevenson's maps; There are five halls 
with barrel vaults, intercommunicating by 
archetl openings 2 20 metres in span ; it is 
almost entirely sunk below the ground, 
which explains the comparative thinness 
of the outer walls. The total internal 
measurement is 3510 by ^3-40 metres. I 
should be inclined to place here the site of 
the discovery of two statues of which 
.Mattel speaks thus * T am sure that this villa (that of Galba) extended 
for a long way where the Macchia now is: for a few years ago our Commune 
(to whom it belonged) made excavations there, and found a statue without 
a bust, draped in the heroic manner,, , and another also headless, with a 
toga... these two statues arc norv to be seen at Frascati on the stairs of 
the Palace of the Conservators.’ Canina, ThscoIo. loi n., saw them there, 
hut remarks that they were much damaged. 
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also recoriis as found near tho Villa of Galba tho se^pulchrat 
inscription CfL. i6v, 26^1, which belongs to the Republican period, lie 
saw it in the V'itia Pe^atorc {supra, 300). 

p’olloivinfj the right hand of the two paths across the railway we find 
no traces of antiquity along it, Stevenson nqticcdp on the edge of the 
Macchia della Sterpara (F^r/. Lnl. S 057 ^t 33 "). 
ground had been damp and therefore had been drained in ancient ticnes, 

We continue to follow^ the path across the railway line, and at point 
17at the second ' of ^IMacchia' reach a targe villa with two platforms, 
which extended right across the path: the upijer platform had shallow 
arcades in front of it, with a span no less than 670 metres wide in one 
case: the back wall is faced with very large blocks of i>pus iHC£rtum of selce* 
one piece measuring as much as 0^53 by om metre (see FL XXXV, Fig. 2, 
from a photograph kindly lent me by Mn J. Hh Ten Eyck Etirr). The lower 
platform was supported by a natural cliff of seLcc, commanding a fine view 
over a deep valley^ the sides of which arc clothed with scrubs as the wood 
is periodically cut for charcoal burning. 

There is nothing further to notice between this point and the Via 
Cavona^ except scanty debris on the N+extremity of the Colle kunmncj 
and we may noiv return to Frascati* and follow the path which leaves it on 
the N. and runs due N. past the Campo Santo, past the Colic Splnetta^ and 
then divides into tvvo branches, both of which seem lo be ancictlt^ and run 
through the;^Quarto Cistcmolc down to Pantano Secco and the ViaCavona,^ 
On the \V, of it is the Villa Sansoni* some antique sculptures In which arc 
described by Wells (p. 2S6> A little to the E, of it is a house called the 
Palazs^ctto (at point 301 in the map) belonging to Signor Mastrofini: 
in two niches in the external walls arc two heads, both on modern busts : 
on the N.W, side is a female head, Praxitclean in style* and on the S-E, 
a rather feeble portrait head of a Roman lady l while Tomassetti (p- i?®) 
mentions four other heads wnthin the villa, two of them of Diana. 

In J3S3-4 in the counse of the railway works some brickstamps 
were found (C./X. xv. 315. is (Hadrian) S17. 5 (f^rst century A 
824, 6 (early first century AA>.)f century)p I I 14^9 a. I 

(first century), 2238, 3 (first century)— S^avi* 1^84, S3). There is 
practically no doubt that 807*3 (Hadrian) and 1053 .7 (<35 A.D.) were found 
on the same site (cf NoL SfutK 1883. 173. ^ 

* The hmt portion of the road is ihaven somevrhat diflelCQlt^ by arossl.Gondi- 
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diameter, iivlth the letters I aOJ, is mentioned. These arc stated to have 
been found among some walls of opts reticitlatum and brick, at the point 
nearest to the villa of the Quintilii (then identified with the Harco di 
Borghese). The de-scription ibid. 1883, 85 of the discovery of walls of 
opus reiieiifatum close to the cemetery, with a much injured Ionic column, 
and eight very rough amphorae, o jo metre high, should probably be 
referred to the same site. Stevenson notes that he saw some debris to the 
N.W. of the cemetery, and that the path passing by it cut through two ancient 
walls ( Vat. Lat. 10572,43.4aX''ith a drain between them, at Its NAV. angle. 

The pavement of the road was found in making the railway in 1884 a 
little to the N. of the Camposanto {iVot, Scavi, 18S4, 348). It is also noted 
that a number of drains hewn in the tufa were found in these cuttings, one 
of which is still visible a little further S.W' than I have marked it. 

Here 1 have indicated (erroneously) a branch road descending from 
Mondragone and joining oiir road on the E, : the mistake is due to a 
misunderstanding on my part of information given me ;'erha1|y by Grossi- 
GondJ {in/rn^ 350), 

Rosa marks a villa here in his unpublished map of the Campagna on 
a scale of r: 20 / 30 o(now preserved at the Soprintendenia dcgli Scavi in 
Rome): there arc, however, no ruins now visible on the site. 

On the W. .another path diverges, which may be of ancient origin, 
though this is uncertain : the ruins at point 226 along it are mediaeval. 

To the E. in the Quarto Cocciano' on the Colic SpinelU arc the 
remains of a villa; there U debris in the oliveyard above the modem path 
though no walls arc visible. The upijcr platform extends as far .as thJ 
house at point 281 ; near it arc arched substructions (not a crvptoporticus 
as Grossi-Gondi says, for there arc no v indows) faced witli rough pieces of 
selce and some brickwork: here arc columns of white marble and tufa On 
the lower terrace S.\V. of the house is a large o,«:n round lank, in the middle 
of which a spring now rises. The front of the lower terrace is supported on 
the N.E. by a concrete wall faced with opus retiadatum ofselcc, and on the 
NAV. by shallow chambers, originally some 36 in number (one. which I 
measured, is 4 23 metres deep and 440 metres wide and closed in front). 

To the south of this in a vineyard, Stevenson { Vat. Lat. 10572. 1 ) found 
in 1891 two brickstamps, one circular with the letters ANTI the 
other rectangular, with the letters . 1ERONIS, The latter is possibly 

> Thul the wme Cweiimo hai any Cdiraeiion with Cottein, „ 304 
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a fragment of CJ.L. xv. 2236. Giorgi {Of. 1479) gives a copy of a piece of 
a brickstamp wliich he saw built into the house at the Vigna Spinetta fthen 
belonging to one Giulio Ralzani of Frascati) which may be a fragment of 
ik 127 (126 A.O.). He also copied hem the unimportant sepulchral inscrip- 
tion CJM. xtv. 271S. 

llcfCj Jn the Vigna Cafnpolitl^cire was Tound in [S92 ^ pil>c bearing 
the iInscription C^satis A kv. 7^^)- This 

seems to be sufficient evidence to make us consider this the villa of Tiberiuss 
and Grossi-Gondi*s efforts to prove (p. 170) that Josephus" statement 
{/1^/^V./W. 18. 170). that his villa \vas 100 stadia from Rome' 

suits this site better than Dionysius' measure of'at least too stadia are, 
it seems to me, mtsdirected : neither author is aiming at accuracy, and 
both are siunply giving a round number. The date of the pipe would,^ as 
Grossi-Gondi rightly remarks,^ fall between 9 B.C.^ when 1 iberius married 
* Julia, and I when she was banished to Pandataria. In this connect ion 
it is worth noting that in 1736 (.^) a bronic disk (oOQ metre in diameter) 
was found at Frascati bearing the following inscription on the obverse 
Cffesnru dispi nj^itoris i&&ts (/mV ?)=couches 

{CLL. K\\ 714:2 = xiv. 4120. j)* That on the reverse . Cn^saris 

Augiustf) tfip/&¥nari dtsmie is less clear* 

Another pipe was found in the Vigna Spinetta (which was on the 
same Iwcl) in J879, hcarhig the inscription /mp{emt^rh) I 
Ai/giifJti') iCJL. XV. 7272: Drcssel is, however* wrong in not rccc^izing 
the provenance): so that it is clear that this is one of the imperial villas 
mentioned above* 

At the same time two burials under tiles were found ; some of the tiles 
bore the stamps/^. 1242. a, 4 (first cent, a.d.) 13*5S- ^ (134A.D-), and a 
stamp of 12 j A.o* was also founds With one of the bodies was a coin of 
Trajan, <Cf. Ctm. ArmAiifii, 1879,47.^) Mattel, 86speaks 

of various discoveries in this neighbourhood : * in a place called Cocciano, 
tvhile a certain hillock was being reduced to cultivation, near the road 
leading to the Torretta (flf* a tomb which I have not marked, at about the 
" toof Q(uar)to Marco—Grosst-Gondi* 156^ 3^^) 

furnaces were found, with pipes made of tiles well cemented and nailed 
together, by which the heat was divided between the upper and lower 

^ Iei ihu Jinidc Lueuri tr^ntiiOJis a Ir^lUon lliflt a pAVi;mcn[ of hma]\ mwlilo had twi 

mid hid pa^acd EO the llorghcK famdr+ 
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rooms. (I should place the site of this discoferj' somewhere Jn the Vienq 
S. Eusebio.) 

Close by in the vineyard of the aforesaid CamaldoJese fathers, in a 
place called Spinetta ... are many ruins, and ati enclosure in the shape of 
a piscina (no doubt the round tank mentioned) : here have been excavated 
various bas-reliefs, one of them ^vith three faces and a hole down the 
length in tlic centre (this must be the base of a candebbium}. 

In a vinej ard a little below, on the N., I had the following altar 
excavated {C-I-L. xiv. 2755—^an unimportant sepulchral inscription), which 
1 said at the beginning was found where arc those great walls of stones 
called "quadrucci" from their shape, tn this place is a pavcti road ten 
palms wide ... In the same place was also found the following inscription 
(rSnf. 2716. Curiously enough this and the preceding inscription have 
been seen only once before or since—when Mommsen in or about the year 
1S45 copied tlieoi in the shop of Basscggi, a Roman dealer in antiquities).- 
In another vineyard not far oflf. where are many remains of ancient 
buildings, there was found in 1683 the pavement of an ancient temple, all 
worked in mosaic : in the centre was an altar, and in the corners four 
rams’ heads of bronae, not very large, which 1 bought from the owner of 
the vineyard ; but because I was then >'oung, I did not take note by whom 
it had been erected, nor to what deity the temple was dedicated ; nor did 
r preserve the inscriptions that were there, which included a tile 3 palms 
(0-67) square, with tile stamp ’ C././.. xv. 1009 (a little later than toS A.P.}. 
He then goes on to the Icnuta of S. Croce to the N.IL. (jr;/™, 525). 

The paved road, 10 palms (2 Z3 metres) wide, is probably the path to 
Cistcmole. There are. however, various other ancient roads to be noted— 
one on the S.S.W. ascending steeply from the W.N.W., visible in the bank 
just below the villa and above the railway, perhaps another going (as 
Stevenson marked it) along the line of the path parallel to the S.E side of 
the villa, and a third possibly following the line of the path below and 
parallel to this platform, which goes into the Vicob di Prata Porci - 
though neither of these last two has paving stia, there being only 
pavingstoncs in the ficldivalk. 

The case is similar wUh a path going N. (not W. as marked in the 
map) just above the *^ 7 ’ in Colic Spinetta, on the VV. of w hich are ruins, 
partly of rHiatlaium, including an unrlerground reservoir with two 
chambers. It is, again, conceivable that many of the pavingstones come 
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from the ancient road which ran northwards to the Quarto Cisternolc and 
possibly did not follow precisely the line of the present path, on which 
indeed traces are nithcr scanty as far ^s the fork, though just beyond it I 
have seen pavement tn stilt on both branches. 

At about 225 metres above scadcvel the path divides, and a little 
lower down, in the fork between the two. dose to the eastern branch, at 
point 312, is a large reservoir known as Le Cistcrnole, which has seven 
aisles in each direction. 

A view of the interior is given on PI. XXVI. Fig I : since this w^as taken, 
the building has been to some extent walled up. The discovery here, in 
March 1891, of an urn bearing the inscription of a freedman of the grns 
Vititlia, Q, Vitcilius Alexis (Seghetti, Tnstolo e Frasiati, S2, n,) gives us no 
right to suppose either that this family possessed a villa here, or that C.LL, 
xiv. 275S wa.s found here also: Grand! indeed states that it was found 
with ibid. 274S below' I'ontana Candida {infra-, 385)- 

In the district of Ijc Cistcrnole, in the property of Antonio Benedetti, 
was found according to Grandi, the Greek sepulchral inscription Kaibel, 
I.G. xiv. i860. It is the tombstone of a comic actor, and the inscription, 
which is in hexameters, is commented upon in BidL Ati/l 1873,49, by 
Kaibel. The same is the case with C./.L. xiv. 26S6, 26S71 2710* 27241 
2723, 2736, 3751, 27593, unimportant sepulchral inscriptions; but Dessau 
cxpres.sc5 some doubts as to the trustworthiness of Grandi. A little below 
the cistern there is some pavement in siin a.rid a little after the fork 
Stevenson ( Fff/. Z-a/. 10572. 48) saw » large white marble frioEe lying on 
the ground. There arc, too, pavingstoncs in the fieldwalls. The cutting 
of the new main railway line to Naples did not, according to Stevenson s 
notes (ib. produce much that was decisive. Beginning from the 

railwayman's house (Cfaseljlo) we first come to a tomb of concrete, 
originally faced with rectangular blocks of peperino, measuring externally 
9'20 by 10’40 metres: the lower part of the interior is cut in the rock, the 
upper built of huge masses of peperino: there are two shallow' niches with 
flat arches. This must be the tomb mentioned by Nibby {Anaiisi, iii. 9) 
and by Wells (p. 275): the latter mentions the discovery, in the early 
’sixties, of two stone coffins. No traces of an ancient road were found on 
the path across the Quarti PeraxECta, ivhich I have doubtfully marked as 
ancient; nor does it seem that any traces of antiquity were actually 
found in siiu on llie line of either of the two paths from the Quarto Cister- 
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nolc, though there Avenc large pavings tones in the field wall on the right of 
the western part, going down. Instead of thatp m making the cutting 
betw'cen these two paths, close to the house at point igz (the house, he notes., 
should be S. and not N. of the line) walls of {fpus reticidaturfi with floors, 
drains^ etc. ivere founds and also the fiavement of an ancient road^ the 
stones of which were not at all worn. 

From the railway we may first follow the western branch which passes 
along the exlremity of a narrow ridge: at point iS6 there is a reservoir, 
the only chamber of xvhich that is accessible i^ (as far as one can follow it) 
;2 paces long, and only 184 metre wide ; there is another chamber on the 
\\\, filled up, accessible by an opening 0 60 metre wide. 

To the W. of iti on the further side of the path from the Quarti 
t^erazzeta, is another reservoir with two small chambers, which supplied a 
large villa with two platroriiis(inackcd in the map too far apart, as though 
they were separate). Of these remains Nibby speaks in Aiiii/isi\ iii^ 8 
and he gives an account and a plan* as well as a general plan of Pantano 
SccCo {Sic/iedi\L 77j 104, Id6, 107X but they are not of sauffident interest 
to merit reproduction. 

The name of the district was Cornufcllep which some, Volpi, V^Ins 
Lafinr^x viii. 172, have connected with Come 252) and have desired 

to place here the Villa of Passicntis Crispus^ of which, howevert now 
know the site 302); others, NIbby, have connected the name 

with the 

Of the upper platform the N, and W* walls in ^ftts are still 

visible : on the W. is the entrance to a small, vaulted chamber, possibly a 
corridor; and further on is a small reser^w in the platform itself; while 
on the upper level, near the larger reservoir already noticed, is a small 
passage or niche. The lower platform is supported by curved niches faced 
with of selcc wdth weep-holes, ihe side being continued 

to the E. by a simple wall in niiai/ntHtfi. Nibby notices that in 

demolishing those on the W. side it was observed that there was behind 
them an inclined plants cemented, descending from S* to N., and above it 
rubbish to level the soil, from w'hich he infers that the villa originally 
ended further S., and that w-hcn It was enlarged the niches Avere placed 
Avhere there Avas less earth already and the simple wall where there tvas 
more- 

just below the N. substruction wall there was found in 1S22 a 
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fragment of a Greok inscription with a dedication to Dionysus, the sun 
and the moon, which Nibby saw in the possession of one Moroni, who 
was his guide on this occasion. 


AIOMYCOJ BOIUjJ. 

HAItjJ KAI CeAHNH .... 

KAl .. 

Nibby considers that it may date from the 2nd century of the Lmpire. 
Wells (p. 276) speaks of the discovery of five bodies in terracotta 
sarcophagi, of water pipes of lead and terracotta, of coins, etc. To the E. 
of the villa, the pavement of the ancient road is still visible in the modern 
path. 

We now have a good view of the extinct crater basin of I’antano 
Sccco: that it represents the ancient Lake Rcgillus 1 have attempted to 
prove in ReftdUmti dii Linai, voU vii. (iSpS) 103 W;) ^ud have given a 
brief summary of the article in Classkai Reviftv, xii. (i89S)47a The 
main arguments to my mind are (l) that this is the only site of those 
proposed, except Rrata Porci, which can safely be said to be in agtv 
Tusatlaao, and (2) that the latter was certainly not a lake in Roman times 
{Papers, i. 344), so that we seem by exclusion (o be left with Pantano 
Secco as the only possible representative. It is interesting to notice that 
the Aqua Claudia and Anio Novus passed, as shown in the map, through 
the basin, at some height above its floor (cf. Classicai Revieuf, xiv. (1900) 
327). Nibby {Scitede tit., cf. A ttalisi, iii. 9) is inclined to attribute the 
emissarium roughly to the 8th centurj' A.D, Just N. of the aqueducts are 
traces of other remains: Nibby notes here {Stftede, 104) uncertain ruin, 
possibly a tomb, near which is a sarcophagus broken and turned upside 

dow'n * j t,- 

There arc no further traces of the antiquity of the path beyond t 

point as far as the Via Cavona. There is an ancient reservoir under Casalc 
Marchese. and on the E. side of the Fosso del Cavaliere, and S. of Casalc 
Marchese, low down in the valley, is a rectangular platform supported by 

walling of rough stones on the N.W. and S.W. 

It is conceivable that it ss the platform of the altar erected to celebrate 
the victory of the Lake Rcgillus—for Dionysius (vi. 14) tells us of the 
sacrihccs which occurred on the day after *’ 4 ). this is 

y 
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very doubtrul. Similar walling of rough stones has been found near Gabii 
i, 196) and recent excavations have proved its connexion with a 
Roman farmhouse. 

Along the ancient road on the E. side of Pantano Secco (which Grossi- 
Gondi marks in his map, not considering apparently that on the VV. as 
ancient)* Stevenson (Vat. Lai. 10S72, 4^’') noticed pavingstones: S.E. 
of point 174 the field wall was full of debris, among it a fragment of a lai^e 
marble block with a few letters of an inscription in fine letters, originally 
about 01 metre high; E. of point 174 was an area enclosed by 

large squared blocks of peperino, and then a finely preserved piece of the 
ancient road, a little to the left of the modern path. 


At Pantano Secco, in the propertj- of Anastasio Reali (which Grossi- 
Gondi in his map places at point 1 35) in xBSg was found a sepulchral 
cippus of L. Septimius Agrippinus, published by Lugari in Craaithtm 
Artnellim, 1889, 100, Tomassetti in Ball. Com. 1895, 161, and Grossi-Gondi 
(<)/. df. 180). The text runs thus: D.MM. Ssp Agrippltitts L. Sep. 
Aiiiom Agathonici tTcpas v(iri) f>{er/ectissmri a ritt(hne) h(eremaiima) L. 
Sep. Agathvaki djri) filius memoriai/i vivas fHt/ii meisque fed 

hberth Hbeftttbnsqitt posurisqae eomm citm loeo qui esi post dorso memoriae 
finibas snh tma aim aisa et aedifido sHperposko at atslodem bd dbariorum 
gratiapertinebuHt. The Jast word has been added later, and the grammar 
is dearly incorrect. With it were found ruins of the third century A.D., 
perhaps of the easa et aedifidum itself The inscription is now in the 
municipal collection at Frascati. 

A little to the W. is a small resenoir below the ground level. 
Stevenson notes traces of the prolongation of the road as far as the Via 
Cavonapast the so-called Grotte Dama, and across it to the Via Labicana 
cf Papers, i. 240, and map iii. and the addendum in iii. 207. Grossi-Gondi 
(P- 1S7) rightly notices that it is marked by Fabretti (Be Aquis,tdi. 1788 
Diss. i. tab. i) as Viatriam a Tuieiib in Labkanam, though the latter does 
not indicate its course to the S. of the tunnel by which the Fosso della 
Morte leaves Prata Porct {Papers^ L 243). 

We may return once more to Frascati by the Fontanile Trasanelta 
and then take the Vicolo di Prata Porcj, To the E. of the Fontanik are 

' iU protoflg, rhr^-IJcd di S. j.j, hyporh.liwlly «, (hi. 

h™ch J«« N. „r Ih. (d-. p. 156,; 

■nd hi. tnpt ar»a from ihc fitci ih^t he do*, not j,* ^vea probabi, Mcimi the nLd *7' 

Puli Pond lo Orteria >1*1 Finemhio. ™ “? Mtirnl the road from 
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the remains of a villa: further E, are other ruins, for which see i, 

243. Nibby I. 78/113) noticed the existence (cf iii. id) m 

the basin of Prata Porcip especially near its N* extremltyp of ancient 
fragments, marbles, and so on^ and of the pavement of the roadp which I 
have marked as doubtfully ancient in the map (cf. Pa/^rs, 1- 244 and n. I, 
31S and vt/ta, 325). He also noticed traces of an aqueduct of 
cementi and observed that the hills from this point to Pantano Seeco were 
covered with a stratified calcareous deposit, like that of the Aqua Claudia— 
that the Aqua Claudia actually passed here (Papt^rSy di. 245) he did not 
apparently know. Above the basin on the W. he noticed a ^mall reservoir 
of selce concrete some 6 60 metres square, probably that N, of point 172 in 
otir map, with a spring near it. Some way to the S. again are the so-called 
Grotte delio Stingo or Stinco (* Shinbone') so called^ no doubt, from the 
discovery here of some post-classical tomb. Tlie plan of the building— 
which is the substruction of a villa, with a resen^oir in the centre, below 
the present ground level—^is curious, and was noticed by Nibby+ 

Excavations were made herein 1S3T by Kestner, Chargt^ d‘Affaires of 
Hanover (the site belonging to Marchese Campana): see Aid 

iv. 1499, wdiich, however, gives no particulars of any 

discoveries* 

To the S* of it, on the N. edge of the railway, oii a hill 206 metres 
above sea-level is a reservoir^ now partly ruined, divided into two chambers 
by square pillars^ also noticed by Nibby* This reservoir is marked 
^Grotte’" in the map, Stevenson (|W, Lai, 10572,42) tells us that the 
pavement of the ancient road w*as found just lo the S. in making the new 
railway line, A little to the E. is a very large villa platform (upon which 
is built the Casa Boldetti) cut through by the modern railway line, w^ith a 
supporting wall of i^pus ht^^rlufUy lire building itself being in reliaiia- 
/am : in the hill Stevenson noted ancient podzol an a qaanies. From the 
description of Wells {A/dan Jhid^ 282 it would seem that this is the 

villa ^vbich she calls the Villa of Sardanapalus, in which were found in I 7 ^J 
the statue of the bearded Dionysus, with the name Sardanapallos in Greek 
characters (now'‘ in the Sala della Biga in the Vatican, no. ^ 3 oS)p the 
Caryatides in tiie Villa AlbanI (nos. 16, 24, 91, 97, Helbig, FtiArer, it. 767- 
770), and a very' fine draped female figure, with one arm wanting, 
mentioned by Winckelmann in a letter quoted by Fca, Staria ddf ArU, lii. 
253. and Misid/anea, I 1S4 (cf Winckelmann, (Donaudschingen, 

Y 2 
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1825), ii. 97, V. 199, viii. 307. The vilk was thought at the time to be the 
villa of the gens Porcia, from some inscriptions foil 11 d there, as Winckcl- 
mann says ; but there are none in the Corpus to which his description could 
refer. It then acquired (I do not know how) the Iraditional name of the 
Villa of Lucius Verus. Here it was that Wells copied the fragments of a 
large inscription, possibly of T. Clodius Eprius 3 faiioeIlus i. 

p. 415, no, 915), which are given in C.f.L, xiv. 2(Si2. She adds a description 
of the ruins, and says that hve altars of peperino %vere found here (p. 285}, 
but her account of them is not very clear, and is probably that of her 
informant. 

The lead pipe bearing the inscription Je/iae Aste twice repeated, 
which was found in the railway works in 1S91 {CJ,L. xv. 7829), probably 
belonged to the reservoir marked ‘ Grotte/ as it was found at the 22nd 
kilometre (w'hich is close by) *on the near side’ (to Rome) of the Grotte 
dello Stingo: here were also found {A^oLScavi, 1891, 289) remains of a 
lai^c, and apparently late, cemetery (inasmuch as burials under tiles 
prevailed). One inscription was discovered, erected to a priesteas of the 
Bona Dca, with some surprising errors in orthography [F\lax’iat 
[Ayhenai [di] FMn»s [^]^J7Wrr/rt[j] (sic) lm]atri suae ^eu/\ meresli >«■[/ 
f/] .Ifitrius Akxand[er ct Mjarii/s Felix iie\po(es sacer^sloti Boaae De[af 
vicskit (sic) ei[Mnis vti d^iikus) txx (/t)aT{is) . . . , [md\r»m- 

rarius (sic) he . it atreu . la. Two Arretine vases and a lamp, 

all with stamps {CJ.L. xv. 5151 a. 5, 5517 b, 6, 6376k 25 (d.) i were found, 
and imperial coins, including a fine one of Alexander Severus, coined in 
Syria in 230 A.D. (Cohen iv. p. 64, n. 485)1 Stevenson too notes {ik. 144) 
that Boldctti had found tombs with stamped tiles, no doubt before the 
railway was made. ‘ Near Brata Porei ’ was found the sepulchral inscription 
CJ^L. XIV. 2712. 

Further to the E. are the ruins marked Grotte di Colle Pisano in the 
map, which belong to a villa: at point 195 is a vaulted chamber with tivo 
aisles (probably a reservoir) and adjoining it a substruction wall in good 
opHS qmdratnm of peperino blocks, the courses varying from 041 to 053 
metre in height, running S.S.E.. with buttresses at the S,S.E, end : the wall 
is about 40 metres long, and served to support one of the platforms of the 
villa. To the E. is another reservoir, rectangular, and apparently open. 
To the S. of this villa the railway cuts through a drain and to the S. again 
at point 227 is tlie platform of a villa, with a subterranean chamber in it 
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Further W.S.W. at point 339 are the remains of a large tamh—a lofty 
solid mass of selce concrete, over 5 metres square, the so-called ‘ Torre della 
Bella Pisana.' Wells (p. siig) mentions the discovery above it of fine pave¬ 
ments and fragments of statues. There are, however, no decided traces of 
antiquity upon the path which passes by it, and I do not see sufficient 
grounds for assuming it to be ancient t some pavingstoncs in the fieldwall 
at its 3 , end might also come from the Via di Colonna 3^®) > ^tid a 

little to the S.E. of the tomb, on the S.W. side of the path, arc remains of 
an ancient building in seke concrete facing S.W., with a dram running N., 
which probably extended across it. At the junction of this path with 
another S. of point 261, Stevenson (FrfL LaL log 7 -, 22) noted the 
discorery of an underground water channel in 1892, and also the existence 
of worn, broken pavingstones. To the W. again, in the Quarto \ agnolo, 
Stevenson marks ruins: there are the remains of a mediaeval build¬ 
ing, possibly on an ancient site, incorporated in a modern house. Here I 
saw a much weathered cippus in white marble roj metre high by 070 
wide ■- of the inscription on it I could only read D M S in the first hne. m 

letters O'©; metre high. . . j- 

Returning to the raihvay line at the Grottc, we follow the \ icolo di 
Prata Porci straight to the S.S.E, There are no traces of antiquity along 
it now. but Groasi-Gondi (p. 1 jS) Giorgi’s statement that on June 23rd, 
1734, he saw the ancient pavement running parallel to this road (Stradone 
di S. Marco). 

As given by Lanciani Com, 1884. i 730 it 

any statement of the kind-Giorgi simply says there that it was found 
below Frascati in a tenuta of Prince Borghese called S. Croce below 

Vigna Spinetta {supra, 3 ^^)- . ■ r 

Nibby (SoAede, i, 78), however, mentions that in his excursion from 

Frascati to Prata Porci and Pantano Secco, after noticing the ancient r^d 
under the enclosure wall of the Villa Borghese (m/™, 33 o) be and his 
companion took the road to the left before reaching the Montano (di 
Borghese, i.f. the Barco) and that this in some places seemed to him 
ancient. This must refer to the road to Colonna. and cannot be the same 
as the road mentioned 16. 104 (cf. AmtBsi. iii. 9) which, he says, left the \ la 
Labicana at Torre Nuova (really rather further on-jw/m, ^22) joined the 
modern road to Monte Porzio beyond the Cappclklte {tit/ra, 375 ) 
ascended to Tuscnltitn on the side of Camatdoit. 
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I am not indeed quite sure about the SNisEencq of a road coming up 
from the direction of Pantano Secco or Prata Porci to the E. of the Cap- 
pellctte: Grossi-Gondi does not mark it, nor doea Rosa in his large map 
of the Campagna. The latter has a different theory again, marking an 
ancient road coming from the bifurcation a little S. of the Cistcmole, pass- 
ing E. of the villa on CoHe Spinetta, \V. of the Barco di Borghese.and then 

cumng round so as to pass between Mondragone and Le Cappellelte 
369). 

In the Quarto S. Croce, in the Vigna Graaiosi, a lead pipe bearing the 

inscription Oi^udius) For ( . ) ..-as found about 1860 

according to one account, or in 1879 according to another (unless two 
copies of It .vere discovered : cf C.l.L, xav 7S59}. In a vineyard in the 
same Quarto were found the unimportant sepulchral inscriptions CIL 

XIV. 5694, 2731. ‘ ' 


At the end of the straight line the Vieolo di Prata Porci falls into the 
road which leads to Colonna on the S. side of the latter. Grossi-Gondi 
(p. 155, n, s) indicates a tomb, the so-called Torretta, which I have 
omitted to mark in my map: it is just under the ‘to' of - ’ and 

Stevenson also noticed it. I have since examined it. but consider it’to be 

the slo^ of the hill. \\ hat IS visible is a part of the substructions in ofius 
rtiicuhtum, with a vaulted roof: above it is a ruined modem house and a 
httle further up another. That the road continued past it to the S is a 
justifiable assumption, though there are no actual traces as far as the 

modern mad to Monte Por^fo. For its further course up to the amohi- 
theatre ofTusculmn cf. infro^ 367 sqq. ^ 

There are no decided traces of antiquity in the road to Colonna E of 
this point, and I had i. 253, n. expressed some doubt as to thl 

actual line of the modem road ftprosen ting the ancient one, though Istillcon 
siderthat such a line of communication must have existed. Nibby (Ana/hi 
ri. is only speaking, however, of the road above Monte Po^rio not of 
that below «: for his map and his description show dearly that in his time 
there was no road passing below Monte Fordo to U Colonna IZ 

and that be went by the upper road, of the antiquity of which from^hl^ 
pomt to Fo«aH the™ is no doubt; ,nd it will be better befo™ ee^inino 
tte d«t,« fudher E to return by it nnd ditpose of the viU.. i„™ed«tel5 
above hrascati, and of Tusculum itself. '-owrcij 
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To the N, of the road is the huge vitia called U Barco di Borghese 
(Barco is simply a cotruption of Parco—cf. Papers, iii. 122). It is an 
enormous artificial terrace (there was probably on the E. half a natural 
elevation which served as its nuclevis, but the whole of it is now- surrounded 
by substruction walls), upon which there is now a garden, there being no 

remains of the vill^ itself preserved. 

The W. portion of the platform is supported by a series of substructions 
of a very remarkable kind ; a careful plan of them has been m^c for me 
by Mr. F, G, Newton, and will be found reproduced on PI, XXVII. 

At the N.E. angle there is a projecting mass of concrete foundatioti 
which seems to mark the extremity of the villa : the outermost wall 
marked on the plan, going westward from this point, is not [^reserved 
above ground level: the ancient facing of the inner wall, both on the N, 
and E. sides, exists for a foot or two only, and above it is modern concrete. 
It is made of irregular pieces of selce (cf. supra, 315, and PI. XXXV, 
fig. 2 ), but towards the middle of the N, side apus reliculasumlof the same 
material begins. Where the building projects further to the N. there is a 
ciyptoporticus on the outside (cf. Grossi-Gondi, ap- at. PI- V I,), while 
within the platform are the substructions of which we have spoken, w'hich 
arc now accessible from tlie chamber B and are entirely without light or 
ventilation. The first range of chambers which we reach runs S.: they arc 
large and lofty, and are faced with rough pieces of selce, the vaulted roofs 
being made of concrete set on planks: the apertures leading from one to 
the other have sometimes pointed, sometimes rounded, tops. There are two 
low internal cross-walls in the last but one, the first of which is faced with 
opus retiailaium. The isolated chamber to the S,, marked A, is accessible 
only from the garden above. 

To the W. of these is another group, which at first has more sub¬ 
divisions, though the further chambers arc even larger than those of the 
first group ; but another group of small chambers lies to the S. The great 
thickness of the dividing walls is remarkable, and probably there was a 
considerable weight above to be supported. The concrete was here faced 
with brickwork of not very good quality ; but many of the bricks have 
been hammered away in mediaeval or modern times for building material . 
some of the walls were faced with opus sigHi'iium, so that a few (though a 
compaiativcly small minority) of these chambers must have served as 
reservoirs. To the S. of these small chambers a long corridor runs 
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S. for over half the length of the substructions: at C is a wall in efius 
retuulatum, which does not exist to the full height of the corridor, and 
here is a branch passage running W., which leads into a corridor parallel to 
the main one. the entrance into this last being by a pointed aperture 
formed in the concrete. From this shorter corridor (which may be 
regarded in one sense as equal in length to the main one»though it is much 
broken up and subdivided) the outer air may be regained on the W side of 
the villa by a break in the back wall of one of the long chambers running 
L. and \V. The mam corridor may be followed S. for a considerable way > 
wj find a *eln chnmbc, <m d,n K. of it. .nd . of ,m»II one »„ th= 

W. ( The inaccessible rectangular spaces between the groups of chambers 
must have been filled with earth,) Just beyond the entrance of the former 
there IS a vaulted passage inside it, the walls of which reduce its width so 
considerably that it is now blocked with earth for a distance, as far as can 
be estimated, of about four metres. !f one could pass through this 
obstacle, one would reach (in some cases only by later breaks in the wall) a 
number of long chambers going E. and W„ and to the S. of these another 
group of smal chambers (in that marked F there is a double vault, with a 
hallow interval of ,^o metre bct.-een the two), beyond which again, though 
inaccessible from them, are more long, narrow chambers. To the )V of 
thcM last the plan shows an open space, now partly occupied by modem 

mdicartons to lead us to suppose that there was a corridor here, and more 
chambers to the W, of it: it is improbable that there was a courtyard here 
m ancient times, owing to considerations of level. The narrow space to 
the N. of this yard shows similarly dear traces of a series of oarallel 

,h« p„,„t ,t „ bl«fcd. n»tkc . group „r iLl 

ch.mter. I»stolhc W:orit: tr.„.nikg o»r«lve, in the 

l.ne of »h.t a m rc^l.ly a paralfcl corridor to it, though moch sobdioidM 
»d aKually bloo^ in t™ plaoca. Following it n„„h,va„|, ’ 

through a otnM of smalt mom., from which others branch olT- these^t 
pmsont curious thmltouiugs of walls and irregularities in plan. SomoTf 
them have sc,,^ ^.^csbrnw. In two of thorn, matimd U, i, brltlr^tk 
wdh buclc. no 1^ than o-go to 0 50 m„ro long, and <,07 metm thick a 
thickness, I think, unknoim elsewhere in this part of Italv . ■ ' 

-rich, at Utbs Salvia (L-rbimglia) in .ho .\LhL ® '' 
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We have not noticed the exterior of the W. aide of the platform, which 
is mostly faced with a/tas ntiatlatum of seke, with quoins of the same 
material. At about the centre of this at E we find almost the only 
specimen of brickwork that may be seen on the outside: the bncks 

average 0-027 metre thick, the mortar courses o o I j thic k. J ust to the S. of 

this we may notice two arches. half-flUed at a later period with masses of 
concrete, faced with small pieces of selce with brick quoins, no doubt in 
order to give further support. Further S, NHbby marks in his plan a half 
column of optts r^Uatlatttm, half-buried, which 1 did not notice. On the S. 
side little is preserved, though a fine specimen of opus retictdalutn may 
seen dose to the modern road. The wall at a divergent orientation, 
shown only in outline, belongs to a modern house, and is probably 
of modern origin also; but there is a small fragment of ancient 
walling at a considerable distance further on, not ver>- far rom t e 

S,E. angle. , 

Nibby {Sdtedt, i. lOjl gives a rough and not accurate sketch plan o e 

villa; Gnissi-GondiC^A «V. PI. VI., cf, p. 15S) gives two views^ Stevenson 
had beliewd {Ciniiiero di Zatitnf, 9®) that it belonged to the Qumtilii, but 
the lead pipes on which he based his assumption were really found at 
Mondragone U»/ra. 370). Grossi-Gondi, who has examined the rums 
carefully, found in the cornices forming the imposU of the vaults five 
examples of C.fZ, xv. 310, cle^-en of t6. l^n. three of rA 1289 (all of 
the time of Vespasian). Giorgi noted as found here m 1734 904 f- 

rTrajan) 933 a. 4 (middle of first century) 7 (l 34 A.D.): with this 

would agree the character of the facing-^both the op,ts rftuidaiutn with 
stone quoins and the brickwork- Sec BuiL Com- 189S1 333 ? ' 

We maj^^ iherefoit with some confidence assign the building to the end 
orth« first rrntnry A.D. Nibby (ir*rrfr, i. 77) mentions an oenvotion hem 
not long befom 183, in thtolivoyntd to tho W. and spoats of thn oxtsKnee 

of fragments of marble there, * i_ v 

To the E. of the Bareo is a reservoir which may have supplied either it 

or the building at the Torretta. U lies on the N- side of the high-road just 
before it takes a bend to the S S.E. towards U Cappellette. It >ad thi^ 
chambers, of which two are now p^e^^^■cd. with nine arches ,n each of the 
dividing walls. Grossi-Gondi alludes to it (p. 156. «■ 0 as m the \i^a 
Caroeci, but marks it in the wrong place, to the E. of U Torretta. Jus o 
the S. of the real site of this reserv oir, in the elbow of the road, E. of 
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Villa Vecchia, he marks the remains of another villa, of which scanty traces 

IWn the B«e e„d Fnecati, ™.r the eetrahee te the Villa 

of the modem mad m 1899,1900: and Nibby telle ns that he saw 
the pavement of the ancient toad under the enclose™ wall of the Villa 
Borghesc on the loft on the steep ascent ,0 Ftascatl (the ,0 L V a 
Saponata, now V,a di Monte Foraie), a, Gmssi-Gondl and I have ml, W 

'f- WestpharrS 

XVIl.-T„n AscF.Nr Fho.. raascAT. to TosctiLua. aab Tusculum 

itself. 

of ihI«th°A'‘ T’’, t" ®""=“ “ » tbc level 

of the eathedral of FrascAt,. From this level, accordins to Crossi-Gondl 

researches, three other roads branch off ^ i ^ 

amphitheatre of Tiisoulum and passing E.^oAh^ Vilit Falwnfj"^ 
going to the same point, but passing W of rh. r 
with which we haveTI^e;dydeak Z^^.f„ Cappucc.ni, and a third, 

at U I'edfca near the thirteenth mile. The f!rsTorfhL^''/hlI'^ 
urally marked as starting from near the vl T 

owing to a misunderstanding as Gro^i^Gr^^ 

.se n. 3). of information which he gase l points out (p. 

Grossi-Gondi, on the other hand, makes it follnw = ,^ (r 
starts from Frascati, then passes W. of the Villa Rorlh T 
N.E. side of .ho valley which hoar, “ c „"m“Tr;,""A.T ““ 

339) and leads up to the amphitheatre: along ihe^b^tto ‘ 

the boundary betr^'een the communes of Frascati aL M i? 
deseril^s various remains of pavement 

years, from which its width can be determined at about ^ m!r ^ 
the modern path which runs from Frascati to Camaldoh 
be traced for about a quarter of a mile. ‘ 

To ths" S+W^- of thini road fises the Viiis< l’-iS -^ + 

mi RuSu., from iB builder Alcwundm RuBni. BishMof '‘"T" 

died VniA dcllA MAddalouA from A ebape, • dclI^dThulLTult 

I'or A AdJ dtaiiiiqcutSCT here m rS^g- 2 ^ ScphiHti t o 

* In thii chap-I iTRs copied ibe fftKriftioii ,iv' ‘ iq, , t 
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villa, which was the first of the modern villas of Frascati (1546-50) 
(Lanciaoi, Storh degli Scnvt, iii. 4 S)- It become the property 

of the German Emperor. It rests upon an ancient villa, of which some 
remains are still vjsiblMspcctally the massive substructions on the N.W. 
and N.E., in retmdamn (carefully described by Stevenson (Ffl/. Lat. 
10573, 37’ while several walls of this material, and plain mosaic pave¬ 
ments with yellowish tesserae, one with a narrow black band round t ic 
edge, have been recently found in the garden in front of the villa. O" ^ 
upper terrace to the S. is a beautiful pool, the so-called Nmfa, of winch 
Landani gives an attractive photograph in his Wmtdtrmgs (alter p. 286); 
the reservoir at the VV, corner is not ancient, for an opus rctiadatum wall 
projects close to it, showing that the ancient villa should have been marked 
in my map as extending further S.W., as far as the modern entrance gate. 

An anonymous letter of the 8tb of August i ;53 preserved m the 
SwMioww of the Library of the Episcopal Seminary at Frascati, 
mentions the discovery of, apparently, a herring-bone pa\cnient on t e 
upper level, where the fountain now is {BulL Com. 1884, 204)- 

That Rufini found antiquities in building his villa is probable, 
inasmuch as Aldovrandi (p. 181) saw in his house in Home a female head 
found at Frascati, Were Fabrclti and Lesley late in the seventeenth and 
early in the eighteenth century saw the inscription C. Ai. xiv. U nas 

erected to M. CusUdus M. F. Vd{iua U-ihu') ae^UO) pl{ebis') asrartQ 
prae{fittJis') pri^aetfir) by his father, his mother Fictoria, and his sister. 
Dessau marks that the absence of cognomina proves the inscription ^to e 
earlier than Ncroj and Klcbs t^Pros&pographh, 1. p. 4^8, no. 1329) assigns it 
to the years 27-23 B,C., cf. Tac. xiii, 39. If the inscription was found 
here (which of course we do not know) then there is some ground for 
supposing that the villa belonged to this person. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century CJ.L. xiv. 2633 was copied here; it was a dedication 
to Julius Severinus pittTouus adtofutn Dmutsittfti bj three other persons, 
two of them slaves, which seems to be of late date. The inscription 
xiv. 2656, cut upon a cippus of sperone was also here in t e 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was copied by Stevenson, who 
saw another similar cippus without inscription: he noted that it w-as not 
fractured on the left, as represented by Giorgi, 1 he lettering U not very 
distinct, but the reading given is correct, except that xvii in the last me 
should probably be xviii. in a niche below the Ninfa is the headless torso 
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of a male statue wearing a toga, and a Doric cornice with a bucranium 
between two triglyphs. In the hall of the Villa, too, arc several Corinthian 
capitals of white marble, and in the lower garden is a statue of a man 
braring fruit in his bosom. In the fountain was recently found a slab of 
white marble 0'09 metre thick with the following inscription, which was 

somewhat difficult to decipher; it is obviously sepulchral and of little 

importance. 
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The various remains of villas, etc further E. will be described in 
connexion w-ith the continuation of the road from Praia Porci (su/>ra, 
336) and in the reverse direction, w. starling from the amphitheatre (/ir/m, 
36;). We now return to Frascati and take the road which leaves it on 
the S.S.E,, and which is, I think, undoubtedly ancient, though Nibby says 
(Sotfifr, i, 64) that it is quite modem. 

On the W. side of this rosd. bsforc ore ictuslly liavo the intxlorn 
Frascoli, m: find a tomb which tradition altribctei to Lucijllus (cf. p 302) 
A plan of it is given by Angolini and Fea, F/a tatina FI VII ■ and 
another l«a «:cun.te and differing, in that tlw entnrio, is nlado squarV and 
not round, by Canma, rWa, tav, ,.,.1. f^ith a vi.„ «« nxvii).,erf«„-, 
VI. tav. Ixxxm. It conarsts of a circular maa. of concrete with a chamber 
m the form of a Utm crosa in the centre, faced with v/«a „;tl, 

bnck quoins. 

Mnttni (rnsdrfa, 61, da), who gives a rough wood cut of it, says that it 
was desjmiled of rts decorations about 139S, during the eonatntetion of the 
new cathedral, though the best of the objects found were remoied to 
Rome. Close by it m his own time some burials covered by tiles were found 

Opp<»i.e .0 i, is the Villa Uneellotti. formerly s. Croce. S. A™io 
and Piccolominvwhich has no archaeological records (Lanctani slria 
digU iii. s6>. The inscription Cld^ xiv. ayoS (of no interest) 

preserved there was very likely found in Rome and transported thither 
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The path* between high wails, retains some traces of artcient pave- 
ment: it passes to the N.E. of the splendid Villa Aldobrandinip which was 
begun in 1602 by Cardmal Pietro Aldobrandini^ nephew of Clement \ IIL 
(Lancianij Sii>ria S^avit ui. 5 S)i which in the 18th century 

wa3 called the Villa Pamphili.^ Thi^ does not itself occupy an ancient 
site ; but, immediately to the S.W. of it, between it and the gate towards 
the Villa Montalto, are foundations of setce concrete wliich form angles 
with the avenue, and must be corners of cisterns or of rooms in the 
substructions of an ancient villa which ivas orientated differently from the 
present one. 

Near the gate just mentioned there was found in 1S4S ^ sepulchral 
cippus, with two um-shaped cavities for ashesK bearing the inscription 
C/X. xiv. 2610 CGrossi-Gondi. p. 191, n. i> It is an inscription in honour 
of Rubellia Bassa, daughter of C. Rubellius Blandus and of Julia, the 
granddaughter of Tiberius hi^ p. ®^)t 

grandson Sergius Octavius Laenas Pontianus^ consul in 131 A,D. It is 
possible that we have here an indication of the ownership of the ancient 
villa. For another property owned by the same man at Praia PorcL 
cf. Papers, L 244. 

There were also fbund on the same occasion, Raibcl, f.G. xiv^i 1003 
marble base with a metrical dedication of a statue holding a cup to 
Hercules), a Latin inscription of Certa (which does not seem to have found 
its way into the Cbr/wj)* a trapezophorus (cf. Grossi-Gondi, ? 3 p n. 1)1^^ 
altar with trees and birds (still in the modern nymphacum)^ a fragment of 
a draped statue^ and a piece of a coflered ceiling 

3453, cited by Tomassetti, Via Latina, 180 n): ik 3475 contains papers 
relating to the conttnuation of the excavations* but there is no information 
as to their results,^ 

Pavingstoncs arc to be seen in the substruction wall of the garden 
near the villa, w^hich may have come from the road up to the amphi¬ 
theatre, while others, Stevenson thinks LaL 10372, i 34 )s which arc 

to be seen to the S, along the avenues w^hich lead along the W* side of the 
hill, may have been brought from elsewhere, or may belong to another 
which would have fallen into the branch from the \ ia Latina 

to Tusculum {supra, 257). 

^ Cf. EicJiisiiirdip (etl- Vcfiuli, 

• TchiTiAdi^li citc 3 J^. aS46 as bis aatbqiky for Uw: stalemenl ihst mUk tMurffium* WUTC 
looEid sniubtc bcadi frt ^i iBcarT«cily 344i “■ J)- 
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Whether many of the antiquities now or formerly preserved at the 
ViJU were found at Frascati or not is as doubtful as in the case of other 
villas at Tusculum, They include the famous Demosthenes of the Vatican 
(Braccio Nuovo, 62), a bust of Vespasian (possibly not genuine—Bernoulli, 
Ri>>H. Ikon. iL a, p, 35, no. 10), a statue formerly supposed to represent 
Domitian. but really a Hermes of the neiO‘Attic school of the first century 
B.C; nmv at Munich (Glyptolhek. no. 500), having been bought in Rome in 
1811 from one Pescetclii, an inferior male sepulchral statue, in white 
marble, still in the modern nymphacum, as Tomassetti calls it (r>, the 
large hcmicycle just to the S.E. of the Villa itself), and three or four 
sarcophagi, which were in Rome in the sixteenth century, and removed to 
the Villa before 1656. (Robert. Sark. Rd. ii. 34 ; iiL 79, , 55, 334 ) a bust 
of Volusianus is mentioned by Bottari, J/hj Cap. ii. p. 67, cf. Bernoulli, op. 
eit. ii. 3, i6t fin. An inventory of the collection of sculptures, as it was in 
1709* is published in Doatmenti imditiptr servire aUa sloria dd Musei 
d’JtaUa^ iii. 1 81 sqq. 

The \dla is supplied with water from springs below Monte Fiore 
{infra, 41 3), which is brought by an aqueduct constructed for the purpose 
by Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini. [[lustrations of the fountains and 
gardens of this and other villas at Frascati at the end of the seventeenth 
centu^ wiU be found in I-alda’s FeUane dtlU Vide di Frascati ; see also 
H. Inigo Triggs, The Art of Garden Iksipi in Itafy, pp. 117 sqq Pis Ctl 
sqq. 1 Shall not deal with the fascinating subject of the Renaissance villas 
of Frascati ; though this should be done with reference also to the history 
of the collections of antiquities which they contained. The unimportant 
sepulchral inscriptions C.I.L. xiv. 36S4, 2685, 2730. 2734 were found in the 
grounds of the Villa, probably all of them in 1S75 fcf. Wells, op. dt 193 sqq) 
along the devcrticulum mentionecl, supra, 258, and several others built into 
the so-called Casino dclle Fornaci, i.e. the house between the Villa and 
point 429 (where are many fragments of marble sculptures and decorative 
terracottas) were probably discovered there also {ik 2643, 2644, 3751, 2720, 
3729. 2735 . 2739 the Greek inscription given b>' De Rossi BniL Crist 
1881 , 131 ), As to ihid. 2743 the case is doubtful. Tomassetti ( Via Latina 
l«l. note) notes the discovery, a little before he wrote, of a marble statue 

and a fine pavement, and speaks of other antiquities visible in the 
Villa. 

A little way above the Villa Aldobrandini. on the N.E. side of the 
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road, is the monastery of the Cappuccini,^ which occupies the site of an 
ancient villa, described in the extract from C&d. TusCr given b^^Lanciani 
in Bull ComtH. 1S84, 202, and Sioria d^ii S<txvi\i\l 47: it had a reservoir 
close to the ancient road, and behind this a substruction wall, in which in 
1656 the anonymous author of the description cited saw seven niches, 
decorated with shells and calcareous incrustations (the so-called "tartari') 
and mosaics. This substruction wall supports the terrace of the Villa 
Rufinella^ which thus occupies probably the site of the main building of 
the villa, which 1 have omitted to mark in my map. This villa was only 
separated from the Rufina (Falconieri) in 157 ^; hut the subsequent 
changes of proprietors are given quite differently by Lanciani 
ciL ) and Grossi Gondi (p. 149, n. 3). Ini S04 it belonged to Lueien Bonaparte, 
Frlncc of Canino, in 1820 it passed to the Duchess of Chablais, then to the 
royal house of Sardinia, and finally to Prince Tanccllotti. The ancient villa 
which is associated with the name Rufinclla ia one which lies within its 
grounds, but some 500 metres to the S.S.E. of it, 53S above sca-level, 
upon the boundary line between the commiines of Frascati and Monte 
Porzio, and mainly in the territory of the latter. This is the site of the 
discoveries of 1741-6 (during the period l74C^73t when it was the property 
of the Jesuits) described in full by Lanciani, Bu/i. at, 174 and 

Grossi-Gondi, 148 both of whom give full references to previous 

authors^ 

At present there is very little visible above ground: the two platforms 
of the villa, which seems to have faced SAV.j are clearly distinguishable 
(though^ the walls having been razed to the ground as they were discowred, 
they are now occupied only by flat meadows), and scanty remains of the 
substruction walls of the lower in of selce with quoins of 

the same material may be seen on the S-W. and K,\V. sides; while 
on the upper terrace, between the road leading up to the amphi¬ 
theatre and the boundary wall of the Aldobrandini property, are 
three reservoirs, two with one chamber cacli^ and a third with at least 
three. 

Unfortunately the plans and notes made by Boscovich with a view to 
a thorough publication of the results have disappeared, and the accounts 
at our disposal are somewhat meagre. The devastation of the site is 

^ On lb* of the Mlfitnace «joor ta iht monastery L^lCk^ni copied n of an 

inscriplKHi J(!v, ^764 ay 
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at counted for by the fact that the walls were dernolLshcd to provide 
material for the new wmg of the villa* which was being erected by Vanvi- 
tellL The villa had four courtSp according to one authority 
Le/t^rafi 1746, us reproduced by Fcap il 130 and 

Canina Ttiscoh^ p. Sy* n. 5}, two according to Zuzzeri {Di ati" antka vilia 
scop£rta lui di>rsQ dci Tuscoh) and Lanciani accepts the latter number as 
more in confoTmity with the usual type of a large country house. The 
baths were clearly recognizable, and were on the N. side, where the principal 
rooms seem to have been situated^ for the sake of coolness in summer,^ 
There was a peristyle on three sides of the whole villaj with a crypto- 
porticus ; and there were several cisterns (including those we have just 
mentioned)* near which numerous water-pipes were discovcrcdi though only 
two inscriptions have come down to us, T. Cispius D££^r {CJ.L. xv, 7S57) 
and Z ... * RaL Sc. , (iS, 7872)* both given by ZuzrerL To these I feel no 
doubt that we should add 7^39 Fmisii and 7S74 L. Ac^miuj F^rtu^ 

fjatiiSt both given by Muratori from copies sent him by Ram agin i, who 
as we know (sttpra^ 224) was copying inscriptions at and near Tusculum 
in 174ip and who saw them ^ Ttwn/i m a^if{t£diic/u* The copy of the latter 
is no doubt corrupt, and there is some doubt as to what the ^cniilidum 
should be. I think we may very likely also add the terracotta friezes 
in the Museo Kirchcriano, one of which is published by Winckelmann' 
161. while both are given by Canina, tav* iii. iv. with 

the mourning Penelope: and the recognition of Ulysses, 

The brickstamps found here are given by Zuzzeri {&fi. tU, 26 i 
they are as follows, CLL- xv. 371. a. tg (Sevems)** 566. b. z (about 123 A.a)* 
S7I. 1 (Hadrian)p 595. a. 8, b. 32 (Hadrian)p 861. 15 (142 a.o,). 966. d. 7 
(first century A D.}, 204^. b (123 A.D.)p 3233 (first century aD.), 2277 
(first ccntur>' 

The fine head of Socrates now in the Villa Alban! (no. 1040* Hclbig. 
Fii/ircr, ii.* 834: Bernoulli, £?r. Ztw/. i. 187* no. S) was discovered in the 
Villa of Cicero 'situated on the summit of the ancient city of Tusculum ' 
in 173s. according to Pier Leone Ghezzi, Cod. Oifod. Vat 3108* 167 = 
Lanciant, Bu//. Com. 18S2, 224, Ixiii.^Schreiberp FiiKdif£ri£/tf£ dfcj Z, 
Ixxiv. in Sd£/fs, iSgz, 141). It first passed into the hands 

1 WirKkelmann io Fm Si^j dt/r iil Sj, III* i = to Fta, Amiif/artia, L Jk. 203) 

gives A Ivi^ dcsmpEiiitv ot tht hfiKKDLOi&ls. 

* Thti U doaliful |cf. stipra^ 30J). 

■ For ihU stump whidi bcjm ihc legend 7*^1 see J*^/rijp 134. 
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of Cardinal Alessandro Falconicri, whose heirs sold it to Mgr. Niccolini, 
who in turn gave it to Cardinal Alessandro Albani. 

I have already pointed out {Paptrs, iv, 115) that Ghezzi gives a 
di He rent account of the locality of the discovery of the other objects which 
he associates with •^this head \ hut 1 now think that the fact that he says 
expressly' I was present at the discovery of if must have more weight 
than I had given to it. 

The fine mosaic in the Vatican (Sala in forma di Croce Greca : 
Helbig, FMr^r, I* 328) was found in 1741 this villa, cf. Visconti Muses 
Pio CUm. VI, tav. xlviL, Canina, Tuseols, tav, xliv.. Grossi-Gondi, PI, VII, 
for illustrations of it. Other small fragments of mosaic found in the same 
year, but not certainly belonging to the same pavement, were in the MuseO 
Kirchenano, and arc now in the Museo dclle Terme (Canina, tav. xiv. 
l iclbig, ii.' 1153, 1157): ef- Ficoroni, 74 in Vaa, Miseeiiatiea, i. p. 153. 
Ficoroni, in Antica, 1/41• 275, mentions the discovery here in the 
previous year of two has*rclicfs with two Bacchantes, one holding a 
cantharus and one a thyrsu,=!, which after they had been restored and a 
cornice 7 palms high added were conwyed to France by the Duke of 
S. .Agnan, ambassador of the French King to the 1 loly Sec. Fca, 
Miscetianea^ i. p. 133, ittem. 69, leaves out the word ‘ bas-reliefs.’ 

A horolsgiuut soiare was also found and is described and illustrated by 
Zuzzeri, (f/. 63 : it too was placed in the Musco Kirchcriano (De 

Ruggiero, Guida del Muses Kircberiam {1879) p. 60, 224-326), Dessau is 
almost certainly right in attributing to these excavations C.LL. xiv. 2635— 
Plutiat Olympisdi sodaU iuveuutfi HjfOis) eP^atus) d(ecurwuutii) 

d(e£teidy~^nA 2640 {ssdales lusas iatieualis'). He notes, rightly, that it is 
only at Tusculum {ib. 2631) that we find women as ssdales iuveftuia., and 
notes further that copies of both inscriptions were sent to Maffei b3' 
Contuceijust about the period of the excavations (at least before 1749) and 
that the second is still in the Musco Kircheriano. 

There seem to be faint records of earlier excavations, for a large marble 
cippus bearing the inscription C.LL. xiv- 2607 is described as having been 
discovered tn 1727 or 172S 'on the summit of Tusculum,' or more pniciscly 
' near the road which leads over the top of the mounlain from the \ igna 
Pamphili {i.e. the Villa Aldobrandini, supra. 333) to Mondragone ’ : very 
probably at this villa itself, but in anj- case somewhere between it and the 
amphitheatre. 
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The cJppus was set up in honoiir of M. Gavius T, f. iribu) 

Appaliui Maximut^ tlarissimiis vir, qmetter Augnstit kgatus pr&viHcisi 
Narbonemis, sodalis Hadriauitlis by a freed man and procurator of his ; and, 
if it was actually found in the remains of the villa, it may give us the name 
of one of its owners in the latter part of the second century — a date which 
would aijree with that of the brickstamps ; but the use on the SAV. side of 
the lower terrace of selcc concrete faced with sJ/wf retieuiatum with selce 
quoins makes it probable that the villa had existed a good deal earlier, 
though there is no ground for attributing it either to Cicero or to 
Tiberius {supra, 232). 

Lanciani {ButL com. cit) is in error in attributing to this site the 
excavations in 1831 and l 834 i which belong to the building which Canina 
calls the Villa of Tiberius {iii/ra, 344), 

Of subsequent excavations in this part of the Villa Kufiiiella we have 
no record, except that we arc told that some brickstamps were found in 
digging to plant chestnuts in the Villa Lancelotti (Rufinella) namely, CJX, 
XV, 454 c (123 A.D.) and several others, mostly rcetanguiar with ore line of 
text, belonging, probably, to the first century a.d. (Tomassetti, BulL Com. 

1 8po, H t X 

E. of point 53S, above the winding avenue, is a substruction wall of 
selce concrete facing S.VV„ which 1 am inclined to attribute to the Renais¬ 
sance period ; and further to the E. again are some rough ruins, which may 
be mediaeval 1 have not marked either in the map. 

As we continue to ascend E,S.E„the pavement of the ancient road 
begins to be preserved a little to tiic right of tlic modern path, not lon« 
before ive reach the W. side of the amphitheatre of Tusculum. Here ou* 
path is joined by three other ancient roads, one ascending on the E, side of 
the Villa Falconicri {supra, 330), another, the prolongation of the road from 
Prata Porci {supra, 326), ascending past the Villa Mondragonc U»fra, 368} 
and a third a.scending from the Via Latina at La Pedica {supra, iCo) See' 
the block plan of Tusculum (PI. XXVI 11 ) which has been prepared from 
Canina’s plan {Esfifist, Vi. tav. tav. vi.) by Mr. F. G. Newton 

with various corrections made on the siKJt, and with the omission of much 
of the detail, simply In order to serve as a guide to the text The best 
plan of Tusculum, as far as it goes, is that in Rossini, Cmiarui di Roma 
ft 826). tav, 73, Angelint and J'ea, Via Latina, tav. vili, also give a good 
plan dating from 1828. both of these were of course made before the 
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completion of the excavations, but have the advantage that thej' contain 
none of the arbitrary restorations %vhich figure so largely in Canlna’s 
work. 

A plan of Tusculum, on the scale of l ; icsoo, with elaborate recon¬ 
structions, was exhibited by M. Gamier at the exhibition of drawings of 
the students of the French Academy at the Villa Medici in 19031 but has 
not been published. 

The amphitheatre (no. T on our plan) was absurdly called by the 
earlier antiquaries the Accademia or Seuola di Cicerone, and still bears 
that name on the Staff Map. Plans, sections, and views of it ate given by 
Uggeri, op. ch. tav. vlii. and Vtdute^ no. 14, Angclini and Fea, sp, at. tav. 
ix., Canina, Tuscoh, tav, xxii. and xxiii. = ^iA^i/, VI, tav. XC. 

The diameters of the arena are about 47 -9 metres, the total 

diameters about So and 53 metres. The first excavations were, as Uggeri 
says (text, p. 30), made by himself in 1S20, while Canina, op. cit p, 132 n. 
I, tells us that he was responsible for the plan, which was also reproduced 
by Angelin! and Fea, The plan in Canina's oivn work is a good deal more 
complete. The building has, I should say, never been entirely cleared,’ 
and a good deal has been filled in since the excavations, A view of the 
interior as it stands, looking towards the S.E., is given in our Pi. XXVI, 
Fig, 2. 

The site chosen is the head of the valley which descends between the 
Villa Rufinella and the Villa Mondragone, so that on the E.N.E. it i,s 
supported by the slope of the hill, while on the lower side substructions are 
necessary, and the only entrances on the level into the arena are at the 
N.W, and S.E. ends,® while the seats were only accessible from above or 
from the arena (stairs arc preserved on each side of the archway on the 
S.E. but ate not well show'n in any of the plans) and not, as is more usual, 
from passages concentric with the arena running under the seats. In the 
eastern half of the circumference such a passage does exist, but it is com¬ 
pletely closed, and serves merely as a support; while in the other half it is 
replaced by semicircular chambers which serve in the same way as supports, 
and were almost entirely closed, They are now filled up and inaccessible. 
The use of such spaces may be seen on a much larger scale in the 

1 (p, I9jj of ExcAntliOfT^ Prince Ald&hrandini in 1867. 

“ TTie wall is dttiXy visibk *n sbe aE. ihit was, mi buik apiihsi Ihe m 

hste, bill otiiy on ib« K, E. aiul S. w, This is no[ in CAninn^t plflni. 
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theatre of Augusta Raurica, where they are entirely closed (see ifitteilungett 
der hisi. ant, Gts. sn Bateit N,F, fl. Da$ RSmische Theater zu Augttsta 
Raurka by Th. Burckhardt-Biedermann, Bide, l832) and in the amphi¬ 
theatre at Trier (both are given by Durm, Baaknnsi der Etntsker und 
tfwwr, p, 215, fig. 323). In regard to the date of the building, Grossi- 
Gondi (p. J73) gives us an imporlant piece of information : the parts that 
are visible are in the main, as our photograph will slioiv, of apus quadrat urn 
in the lower part, while the arched substructions and the walls supporting 
the seats are of apus retmdatum of tufa and sclcc with bands of not very 
good brickwork; * but in one of the arches of the vaulting of one of the 
covered passages fie has seen three examples of the brickstamp CJ.L. av. 
622, vrhich dates frum the middle of the second centurj- A.D,; and 16, 1370. 
2 (belonging to about the same date) was found here by Picker. Rossini 
indeed shows {Coniorni di Roma, tav. 73) an ancient road running beneath 
it, across its minor axis, which would be, 1 presurne, a connecting line 
between the two roads which, after its construct ion, had to pass round the 
outside of it—that ascending from the Rufinclla and that descending to 
Mondragone, Some fragmentary inscriptions on the scats are given in 
CJ.L. xiv. 2606: one of them, with the letters NIANO, is stMl lying 
in a chamber at the b.E, end. in 1885, in clearing away some earth that 
had fallen, a headless male statue in travertine draped with a toga was 
found between the amphitheatre and the road leading up to the city: it 
had no artistic merit {Not. Sca^i, 1835, 4770 J n the entrance passage at 
the N.W. end we may see clearly from the change of construction 
(the earlier work being faced partly with aptto quadratum of tufa and 
partly with rough thin pieces of sclce, while the later facing is of apne 
rettctdatHmy X\\At the first ten metres of it have been built later 
than the rest; this portion falls outside the line of the external walls 
and must have been added to provide a passage round the outside of 
the amphitheatre. Canina sees here the remains of a monumental 
entrance, which to me is doubtful. A plan and elevation of an amphi¬ 
theatre (without legend) by Antonio da Sangallo the younger 
1089) arc attributed to this amphitheatre by Fcrrl {Cataloga det Difegn) 
di Archiuttura, p. 79) partly owing to the general similarity of paper 

I Tie bricts ire red, rtther Bnevan. md fpom 17 to ij cm, l-mg ; tesl mcisanfft,™! b 

e 4 ve nn »TiCJage thiebneu Cif OVii m. AB, the N'.W. Jiixl O-OJS on the S.E,, ih« tunrtar eoarsitt in 
twth 0 - 016 . 
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and drawing with f*. 1064. Upon this we find a drawing of ' one of the 
scats of the Coliseum of Tusculuro,* of which 1 give 
a sketch, kindly sent me with other information by 
Frof. lliilsen t the Ic^nd states that it is measured in 
* dita ’ of about 002 metre. VVe may notice here the 
small projection at the end of the step, which recurs 
in the schematic drawing of the scats on ib. another ground for 

Fern's identt heat ion. The ' archo quadro,' on the other hand on ib. 1064^ 
has nothing to do with Tusculum, but is the so-called Janus Quadrifrons 
near San Giorgio in Velabro in Rome. Volpi, Vdas LatiutH, viii. tab. ii. 
fig. vii^ shows some of the steps of the amphitheatre- 

The fact that the arena of the amphitheatre was accessible on the 
level from the S.E. has considerable importance for us: for it clearly indi¬ 
cates that the neck of land connecting the ridge which we have so far been 
following iiVJth that which w^as occupied the town was a ver>'' narrow 
one, and that there was originally a depression here, rendering the i^sition 
more easily defensible. I think we may take it as almost certam that 
the site of the amphitheatre marks the W. extremity of the primitive city. 

In 1735 some sepulchral inscriptions of no importance w'erc found on 
the hill of Tusculum towards Santa Maria della Molara,’ or *on the W. 
{sic) slope of the ancient Tusculum,’ or ‘below the so-called Scuola di 
Cicerone [the amphitheatre^ on the right ' (C./.£. Jtiv, 2678, 2697* - 7 ^ 7 * 
2749), 

With the sepulchral inscriptions copied at the Villa Rufihclia 1 shall 
not deal; but 1 may make a few additions from Nibby s MS. notes. He 
gives {Scludi, i. 64) a copy of C.I.L^ xiv. 3683, which he states to have so 
far been of spenone, and which he saw (with 2579) on the road between the 
amphitheatre and the theatre on October i3tbi 1823 {?)^ it follows, 

Q . B.AEBIO Q . F 
FVFIO.... COE 

NVI.VIR 

RVTILIVS 



In 1871 tbc sepulchral inscription C.I.L. xiv. 2756 was found ‘between 
Frascati and Monte Poraio in a place called La Molara.’ I should 
imagine that this referred, not to the villages themselves, but to their 
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communal boundaries: for [ do not know of any place tailed La Molara 
on the N. side of the ridge of Tusculum. It will be seen from the map 
that this boundary passes along the ridge of Tusculum from point 550 as 
far as the amphitheatre: so that the locality would be much the same as 
that of the discoveries of 1735^ 


Just beyond the amphitheatre are the remains of a lar^e building 
(2 in our plan), of which vve only see the substructions of the S.VV, side, and 
the great platform which it occupied. We again ha^e a plan drawn by 
Canina in the work of Uggeri (e/, tav, ix., Fedftte, no. jj ; the plan is 
repeated by Angclini and Fea. oJ>. tit, tav. x .) ; this only shows the portion 
of the substruction which is actually in existence, while Rossini /«■. has 
an independent plan, Canina, Tusce/tt, tav, xviii.-xx. ( = VI, xci 

® restoration of the villa which is contained in this work 
aloneX gives an elaborate reconstruction of the whole as a great villa s it is 
based he says (p. t2S), on the knowledge gained in excavations of 1S30 
made under his own direction.* ile also gives a plan of the substructions 
which goes somewhat further than that of Uggeri, and is in some respects 
more accurate and more detailed, having been made after the excavations : 
in others it suffers, as usual, from arbitrary reconstruction. 

The construction of the building is in opus reftht/atum with stone 
quoins and voussoirs and bands of brickwork: the exterior of the K.W. 
side is shown by Grossi*Gondi (tav. ix.) and in our PI. XXIX fig t ■ while 
the massive substructions on the S.W,. also of have arches 

of tiles—m one case the broken flange of a tile * is clearly seen. 

Below the N.W. portion of the substructions is an underground 
FHssage reached by a staircase descending from the noitheastemmost of 
the rooms preserved on this side, which I have explored. Its walls arc 

faced With and it has a barrel rooi of concrete which has 

been set an planks; it is rSo metre high and 0'^6o wide 

After it has run 20 metres S.W. by S.. a branch goes off S.E. by S. 
for ten metres (half way along it is an opening 0-70 wide in the wain and 
then turns back N,E. by N. for about loo metres. The first passage after 
another 40 metres, reaches the opening of a passage or drain in .pus 'gu^d- 
tutum 2 00 metres high and 0 63 metre wide, with a flat roof of blocks of 
*piis quodratum : it is obstructed by earth and cannot be followed far It ■ 

■ Thti ja »|irDdu£«| by GrttsEi-GoFuli, cH, Juv. iL ' ^ 

* The ‘hriclia* ivertgc mbcyal otS hl and m leallv i / 

brftfcs cr ti]«s : avEr^a P36 m. ihjcb, the mortM hejn« o-q 19 m, llliiefc. 
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object IS not very certain^, but it is most probably connected witb the 
drainage of the bnilding. On the upper level of the platform there is nou^ 
nothing definitely visible but a large concrete core, just where Canina 
marks a huge peristylej about 4 metres high,^ and some 11 metres wide by 
10 metres long, with another, some 11 by 6 metres, at an interval of 2 
metres to the S.W. The cores have dearly been surrounded by large 
squared blocks of tufa, one of which, 1'07 wide by 0'9S metre high (the 
length is uneertatn) may still be seen on the b,W+ of the main core; and 
the inter^^al was no doubt filled in with blcw;ks which have been removed 
for building material We thus have before ua+ it seems to me, the podium 
of a temple facing S W.^ somewhat smalk perhaps, in proportion to the si^c 
of the platform on which it stands. With this would agree the discovery 
here (at an unknown date in the latter half of the 19th century) of C,/^L. 
xiv. 2621 “—a base of sperone with a dedication by the 
miUs made from the sums rea1i?ed from fines {aere and also the 

existence on the site of a large pulvinar of white marble, belonging no 
doubt to an altar. 

The site of the building before us seems to me eminently suited for 
that of one of the chief temples of Tusculum. That it is outside the 
line of the city w*alls, as traced by Canina, proves nothing 35 ^)' 

indeed 1 think the ancient city would more naturally have terminated 
\\‘+ of this building rather than E. of it* in so far as one can argue from 
the conformation of the grounds That it is the temple of Castor and 
Pollux seems improbable (iw/mj 35 SX th^t case wc may assign it, 

if we will, to Jupiter (Li\% xxvii. 4; cf Macrob. L 12}. trom Livy we 
learn that in 210 the summit of the Temple of Jupiter at Tusculum 
was struck by lightnings and that almost the entire roof was removed ; 
while Macrobius testifies to the importance of Jupiter at Tusculum: 
' there arc some who record that this month (May) came into our calendar 
from that of Tusculum^ in which Maius is still called a gexi^ who is Jupiter, 
so-called, that is^ from his greatness and majesty/ 


■ Thiir^ \s a horlstorUal line in the oofamle only a liule way abote ihe botioni of the core as 
now risible, which may fflstfk a difference of date, thongh if we uippo-e all above thtl ISive Eo be an 
addlEbn, wc ihall get A very low podhiEc.. The raormr gray brmt n Srv both mrt, and 1 snaps of 
scicc are used ; but ibai ta-iow ihe line B«mS lO be hner and dartci:. 1 he Unfi ts wtoally rasrlted 

by A ihin layer nf bard CtTPeat COGJ in. ihick.^ it. 

^ The fra^EiienLof an in.«ripUon on n rtiwble epistyle {ik JS45) may *till be wn cloae y 

^7) contains teo ISttJc la be of any tLM to its. 
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The building figured in the sixteenth century as the Villa of Cicero, 
but was assigned, after the discoveries near the Rufinella (supra, 335), to 
Gabinius, Various excavations were carried on there in the first sixty 
year^ of the last centur>\^ 

First come the excavations of 1826, conducted by Biondi, in which a 
seated statue was found near the villa, along the road (which Canina calls 
the Via dei Scpolcri) on the N.W, side of it: ® it was headless, but was 
so like the statues from Veil and fiperno, now in the Vatican (Chiara- 
monti, 494 )i that a head of Tiberius was given to it; and the view 
that this was the Villa of Tiberius mentioned by Josephus gained further 
colour from the discovery. The arguments arc, however, quite insufficient, 
as we have already seen (sapra, 31;), and Grossi-Gondi is quite right 
(pp. 15J. t 683 in refusing to accept them. The statue was, according to 
Canina, transported to Aglie (p, 139, tav. xsx.). Hiondi states that here 
was found also a fine statuette of a seated boy, who is trying to hold a 
young pig, which is attempting to escape, and two herms, one of them 
double, Biondi’s excavations did not touch the villa itself, inasmuch as 
it lay in the tenuta della Molara, not within the property connected with 
the Villa Rufinella; and excavations seem to have been begun in the 
former property in 1839, though rather further E. In fust 1829, 124, 
we find mention of a fine bust of a youth recently found in the Tenuta 
della Molars, and in id. 246 we hear of excavations close to the theatre 
in which two busts, one male, one female, were found. These are not the 
busU of Sappho and Corbulo found under Canina’s direction in that 
portion of the lower city which lay in the Tenuta dclle Molare on one 
side of the Forum, which he mentions on pp. 79, ,47, ^ 

tav. xxxvi., for these last were found in t834.' I'hey are now in the 
Villa Boighese. The so-called Corbulo is not mentioned as such by 
Bernoulli; and 1 cannot help thinking that, though it might have added 




1 UgS^ri, p, j9, lUeEtnii ihil, oi tlliere wer« mubc Allan anil jiatiM In th- m t ... 
HHu lo have Eome fniin the TuscuIdd viUa oF Cicerv, eacavailaiu man h i ^^orghe* nlieelue 
lime of Psul V. 01 couj« noi evcrylhing Crvin the Villa Jtorehes* wL r'^ved 1^0** f*'* *'’* 

* The l«.litr of dkcovery la pve= by Canine {W^ “3 . 

B.bli^ecs Alesttndrim «r dflla SapachH (the libnry of ^ 

These note* iadude ihe beginning of a (rslemaiie d»erip( jen which unliLldty f ’ 

hnl chapter. Canina, boWevCT, nude Tfee nse nf them, (n his rewirts la ih* i^ ^ 

Tit. iv, fjsc. 1461 Uiendi gives no details S4 la the mac[ loenliiy cfhu di<cr,ii^..i '*'*^ *^^‘* 

* From jtMdi/ CanttfltHgtUo, Til. iv. fa«, 1846. we leant (hot in iSiS rl“‘ , , - 

Upper jiart <ti the Tenuta ddia ^^4luril, hcla* thecItT and dtid*| t 

Cippi, ^ArtophiigUi with suigil inarkjn£;i, etL jjj he,tdft* foor 
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to bulk of his work^ it would have added iitimeri^ely to its 
had he given a list of the statues and busts with which he deals under 
their false denominations as w^ell as under their true ones. As it \% if 
later criticism has led to a change in the naming of a piece of sculpture, 
it is often almost impossible to find out what has become of it» if one only 
kno^vs the erroneous name given to it at the time of its discovery. 

The tegular eNcavatioiis^ described in Aftz Tit. iv. 

fasc. 1319. seem to have been carried on in this villa itself Ptince 
Camillo Borghese, who was trying to found a new museum to take the 
place of the collection which had previously adorned the Villa Borghese in 
Rome (of which the greater part had been in 1792 transported to the 
Louvre, where it still is), had asked for leave to search for works of art in 
various properties which belonged to his family# 

In Januarjs 1S30 (AfiidL 2193 barely mentions work in 1S34), the 
Prince obtained permission to excavate in the Tenuta della Molara^ which 
is described as precisely above and on one side of the Rufinclla : the 
work, under the direetion of Giuseppe Spagna, a silversmith and metal 
founder of KomCi was begun near the amphitheatre in March^ iSjOi^nd 
before the 25th a piece of plain mosaic had been foundt but broken up 
furtively. On April 1st it was reported that a bust and a head of marblcp 
both of good style, were found, and leave was asked that with the 
fragments of mosaic they might be removed to Villa Borghese. In May 
permission was sought to transport to Spagna’s studio in Via del Babuino 
a piece of black and white mosaic with geometric figures and various 
fragments of marble. These documents do not mention Can in a as in 
charge of the excavations, though it seems to me impossible not to refer 
to them his words in Ttiszr^h, p. laSi *the excavations directed by me 
about ten years ago (the book was published in 1S41) by order of Prince 
Borghese Aldobrandini, the site on which these remains exist being 
included in the Tenuta della Molara, which belongs to the Aldobmndini 
family/ Some years later, in iSjg, other excavations were carried on 
here by Campana.^ Of these we have no pjartsculars except that various 
brickstamps found here arc known from the copies given by Dc Rossi 
to Descemet. Some belong to the first* others to the second century A.D# 
C/X XV# sfc. iS (134 A.I1.). 593 ’ (aevcml copies^Hadrian), 809 a. 4 

> Was it ill th™ ^xeiv^iliQUi that 54aUl«t at iKt four «aM 5 i|i in itirc Villa AldttbfiLiMlim 
(WcSl*, lS5) werr found tnd the fresco which WefC in his cotlccliyn? 
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{first ccmury a.d.),’ 912, 2* (fouf copies—first tcnturj' a. a), 131; a. 2 
(first century). 1527. 2 (first ceitturj^), 1821 (134 a,D0, 2029 (134 a,d). 
22S1 (Hadrian ?). 

Iti 1S66 still further work seems to have been done in the building: for 
It was in this year that the brkkstatnps C.LL. k\\ 7 a. i 
rHscti/aH,>r(ifM), J122. 3 (first century a,D.) were found here: both are 
now in the Museum at Tarma. One would imagine that this is the site 
of the discovery by Ficker of ik i 203 . 2. 1265 b, 2 (both first century). 
J 292. 3 (j 23 A. a), recorded as in f>atU^^n^s magms meridiem versns. 

To the N.W. of the main substructions (at n in our plan) is a great 
mass of concrete, about eight metres square, with niches, which Grossl- 
Gondi (tav, !!(.), [ think rightly, considers to be a tomb, while Canina 
brmp ,t well within the area of the building, 1 think this should rather 
begin at i*, where there Is a low mass of concrete. Rossini shows a 
circular tomb a little to the N.W, Opposite to it on the S.W. and N.W 
(at 3, 3 on our plan) are remains of buildings, well figured in Rossini’s 

d«Vvlrbt° "" C.nina-to.nb, 

In iSn? Lndnn I, »id lo hnvc nx«v.ted a grnnp of tomba 

?b Tu.c«lnm faooa ,bo Alban Monnt. 

on ibc rieht (S.) of tho ancient road,not far from the antphitheatnt 
either on the E. or W. The bniWing i. described as though it had been 
a hon«, but in otalitp of a sepulchral character. I. nos approached 
by some pepcrino steps: one of the roonts with a mosaic pavemLtfwith 
a bust of a youth in the eentte holding a eontained four aihed 

niches, under which bodies were buried, enclosed in slab, of m„,ble while 
at each angle was a wine jar full of burnt bones Th^ nn- ' .* ! 
«pu,eh,ai inscription xiv. sybo was fonnd ther;, and a 
(r#. x\. 1039, 2) of 123 AiJ. was also discovered in one of the rooms 

The whole is described at great length, but not very dea'rlv bv 
Gualtini in ill. ,30; but front a eompari«.n with RosshiiS 

plan It seem, clear that the room he i. describing is that noarest to the 

’ /i. 809, i^in mfsrdea M having 1>Mn wpitil W tfeiuen ■ i„ .k 
Cicem.’ t am inclined to loapect ihat the site ii (he banie- iluI si the Vilk ol 

referring to it alui f'S, 3126(1 St cent. A, U,), ’ Groesi-OtHidi id 

» One of the.e k nosv in ihe Vitli Aldobrtndini s ft a jusi noiUW* ,h„ -i 
the same placvi waa also found in tbese eacavutions. l"'”' I® 

* The sepulchmi inaerfpticn fotmd injUdlintheiemiunscfrlieereailwMij- f a, 
spoken (C,/. A. xjv, idjjj miut belcmg lo the lonthi of this part of tL road 
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amphitheatre in the northern group 3'. Guattani is in this case placing 
the tomb on the wrong side of the road. 

To the N.W, of the building numbered 2 on the left edge of the road, 
ascending to the N.E. (the pavement of which is well preserved) I have 
noticed three fragmentary inscriptions: (1) fC TOAE, on a fragment 
of a white marble epistyle, 0 36 metre high, the letters being 0105 metre 
high (which I saw some years back, and have not been able to find again). 
(2) C,LL. xiv. 2645, on the narrow edge (o'23 metre wide, the letters being 
O'10 high and well cut) of a block of marble 07S by 0 54 metre, with bolt 
holes on the upper surface. The second full point should, I think, be 
omitted, (3) COCTVS OL C in rough letters 0-09 metre high, on the 
narrow edge of a block i'2y by 0'6 metre. They come very possibly 
from these tombs, and (i) and (3) do not seem to be published elsewhere. 
At the N. angle of the large building the main road turns S.E., but a 
branch goes off due E*, which Canina calls the ‘Via Parlicolare delle 
Ville.’ Following this we reach, at the point marked 4 in our plan, the 
site of the house, with a small atrium and a reservoir (of which he gives 
a plan on tav. xxiv.: cf, p 132) which was excavated in 1S27 {Edijtsi, VI. 
tav. xciv.). Of the house no remains arc now visible, but the resen.'oir 
is still to be seen. The plan is also given by Angelini and Fea (tav. xi.), 
and their rendering is probably more correct, inasmuch as there seems to 
be some amount of arbitrary restoration in Canina’s work. 

Below it are other ruins, 4', now no longer visible, which Canina 
thought to be the main building of the villa ; in them were found in )825 
a putlo with a dog or hare, a double Bacchic herm, a head of Jupiterp 
a marble medallion with a representation of Apollo, a bust of an Indian 
Bacchus, a bust of a female member of tbe^pfw Ruiifia (this statement is 
not consistent with that of p, 143, inf rat 352 ), u head and a bust of Diana, 
and a fragment of a finely carved group of Bacchus with two Fauns 
(Canina, pp. 133, 149, and tav. xxxvii., xxxviii ). 

In regard to this last we have a curious application from Biondi in 
the Aid del Cataerlen^aia, Tit. iv. fasc. 1291. In a letter of March 6th, 
1S30, he suggested that, as in 1826* two torsi and fragments of a third 
statue, of Greek marble and well carved, forming a group of a Bacchus 
dancing between two fauns, had been found at 1 usculum, while in the 
previous excavations of Lucien Bonaparte two moderately good statues 

* The tx.'iA tittle Will April Zith. (Cttnim p. 1+4 i en p. 8 Ik «rongly R\yti llie date iu iSjft) 
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representing ladies of the ge/n Mamilia had been found (which were 
included in the purchase of the Pallas Giustiniani and other atatues in the 
Musco Chiaramonti, and were then in the Vatican store rooms), andj 
as these last would complete the royal collection at AgJid near Turin, he 
would wish an exchange. The Commission, however, reported against 
it, adding that the Mamillae were really Rutiliae, and the exchange was 
refused. The group wa.s then sold to llie King of Prussia, and is now at 
Herlin {HescUrei^tittg, no, 96). Canina gives two plates of it {Tusci/lfi, 
XNxii., xxxiv,), one representing it before its restoration, the other an 
attempt at a restoration by Bisetti, whereas this work was actually done 
by VV'ollT. Alt the rest of the sculptures were removed to Agile. Some 
ornaments in terracotta are given on tav, xlix.’ 

On the S. side of this road arc two other buildings, 5i 6, at div'ergent 
orientations, called by Canina * Casa del Console C, pTaslina Pacato.* 
(Sec al.so Rossini, pp. cit,, for the plan.) Here, then, was found in 1S25, 
the base bearing the inscription C.I.L. xiv. 3588, probably a dedication to 
Fortune made by the coHsn} ordinArim of 14; A.D. Biondi (MS. f, 4) adds 
to the discoveries in this house (or in the ruins below it on the X. of the 
road, for his account is vague) the fragment of a calendar CJ.L. xlv. 2575, 
and the lead pipe with the inscription Rtipublkn^ Tusathaoriitn {C.LL, 
XV, 7SJ 3 : cf. infra, 35;). Specimens of the paintings from this house are 
given by Canina (tav, xliii. = Bdifizi, VI. 9G). They were transported to 
the castle of Aglid-. The remains now visible are scanty. At 6 there is 
a long wall going X.p:. with substructions in opus retimlatmn of tufa. 

Beyond these ruins the ancient road bifurcated: the right hand 
branch led to a small open space, paved with slabs of sperone, with 
seats of the same material, which stood in front of another villa (7 on 
our plan) of which scanty traces are visible, where it ended. To this 
Villa, excavated in October, 1838 (Rossini Indicates only a few walls 
on the site), was given the name of the house of the Cacciin. from the 
discovery in It of a painting, which was supposed to represent a scene 111 
the life of this family, Blond! notes that, according to tradition, Tanaquil, 
the wife of Tarquinlus Priscus, when she came to Rome, acquired the name 
of Caia Caccilia, and was celebrated both as a spinner of wool and as an 
interpreter of prodigies (cf. the passages cited by him in Pont Act. 


< j may in p«Mne thai Atti tit. fuc. cuiutiy with ih# c^rtiiiott uf modem 

cofie* in pKwter and tmrl.le fwm the Rafinetlo to Paiitzo Chublai, and ihen* ibr^. 
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Arc^i^ X. 3S6 A priestess c^r diviner is, according to him, represented 

by the old woman seated in a pensive attitude on the right of the picture: 
on the left sits a younger woman crowned with laurel, and in the centre is 
a girl spinnings about whose destiniy in marriage an oracular response is 
being demanded. He refers the painting to the incident related by Cicero 
Bri^, 104) and Valerius Maximus (iv, 4). 

Caeciliaj wife of a' Caecilius MetellusH whose identity cannot be 
precisely fijced {not necessarily Ba 1 earicus+ as Biondi thinks), though he was 
a contemporary of Valerius Flaecus,. consul in 100 went with her 
sistcris daughter to consult an oracle in regard to the marriage of the 
latter. The former sat. but the latter stood, and becoming tired, asked her 
to let her rest on her seat: whereupon the aunt said * I willingly give up 
my place to you"; and so it fell out in reality: for the aunt soon dledp and 
the niece married the aunt's husband- 

Biondi gives a plate only of this incident, but describes other paintings 
also. Canina gives the plan (tav. xxiv, fig^ i = Vt. tav^ xciv) and 

representations in colours (tav. xli., xlii-—not repealed in of this 

painting and another, and (tav, xlvi^^—xlviiL) of one of the marble pavements 
and of some of the decorations in stucco. In one room a number of small 
pieces of marble for use in a pavement (which Biondi thinks had never 
actually been used) were found i while in others there were marble and 
mosaic pavements. The excavations were continued at the end of 1^39 
after the death of Biondi, under the direction of Canina, as he tells us in 
his text (pp. Si, 133) and a marble vase adorned with groups of griffins 
and stags was found (p. 151^ tav, xxxix:, xl.), and also a head of a Roman 
lady very skilfully painted on plaster (p. 149, tav. xxxviii., fig. 4)^ Two of 
the brickstamps give the dates 123 and 124 A.D. {CJ,L. xv. 270 a. 7, 2025. 
t) while 2280 seems to belong to the middle of the first century A,u+ A 
wall of ofius retiai/atmn with brick bands is still standing at the N.E. 
angle (/). 

The left hand branch of the path retains its pavement for a short way 
only/and after a time turns X, passing a little E. (but not so near as Canina 
represents it) of a circular tomb (S on our plsn) called La Tone ^ {Titsoi/i^ 
p. 136 and tav, xxvi-: cf. \'L tav. Ixxxiv.) constructed in (J/wJ 

^ In thii work a rtitored HCtii^nal ctevatiofl is givisn, Eind a wlnkh is n&t rcalljr ctiAt of t-a 
Tcirt. \m that ^ itie so m] Ltd tomb of LncollySp repeatwl from the poxeding pUte. 

• irlvti, Kiviii are repealed tn Edi/:i vi, Ibv% kcii. 
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reticulatum ; it is circular, with a chamber in the form of a Greek 
cross, 

W'ith the further course of the road to the N, we shall deal later : it 
has a branch going E, to join the path up from Camaldoli {infra, 371) 
passing the remains of a building (g on our plan), 

We now return to the temple (?) no. 2 on our plan, and foltow the 
paved road leading duo E. from it. The modern path does not coincide 
with this csactl/, but runs a trifle further S>, following the boundao' vrall 
between the tivo properties already mentioned. We very soon reach the 
[joint at which Canina marks tlic site of one of the gates of the ancient 
city fio> What remains here is simply a mass of concrete vaulting which 
has fallen, and it can of course have nothing to do with the original 
fortifications of the city, of which as a matter of fact no traces remain, nor 
docs Canina maintain that they do. The scanty traces of concrete along 
its supposed course, rg. at ii, naturally belong to the imperial period - 
though it is probable that Canina is fairly right (p. 77 and lav. xl = Edifsl 
VI. tav. Ikxnv.) in determining the line of the confines of the ancient city 
by the fall of the ground. As a fact everywhere except on the \V. their 
line can hardly be conceived to have differed from that given by him as 
the ground falls away steeply on all sides. The western termination,’ on 
the other hand, might more appropriately be placed at the amphitheatre, 
where the neck of land is a narrow one (cf. also sn/m, 341), Whether the 
piece of walling near the fountain (no. so) belongs to the early citi- wall 
shall inquire lattr 3^)- 

After a little over 200 metres,the road divides, turning to the N.E. and 
S,R, to avoid the Forum ((3), an open space in front of the theatre sur¬ 
rounded by colonnades - just at the turn are the foundations which Canina 
considers to be those of the Curia (i 3 )and of which nothing is now visible ■ 1 
then the road runs E. along its N, and S. sides again, though the pavement 
« preserved only along the N. side. 1 cannot offer an opinion as to the 
correctness of the lines of the cross streets which Canina indicates in his 
plan, nor of the details of the Forum which he gives {TtiS(fi/o p 116 
^77.andtav. VI. tav. 86); the cornices,etc, which belonged to a 

portico with Corinthian columns, were conveyed to the casino of the Villa 
Rufinella, having been found in the excavations of Eucien Bonaparte 

' Thii mwl b« Itw ' icmplc fBcing S, wilb Itmed colunm. of Luni marl.l, u,:,!, r' j .u- 
capii^i' of whith Bionili xpeakt f MS, f. 9), ' ^ Cohnihma 
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early tn the nineteenth century (cL tav, xvii^ figs. 7, 8)^ but Canina claimsto 
have been the first to recover the plan. A capital m sperone in imitation 
of the Egj'ptian style is also given iNd. fig. 9 ; but the exact site of its dis¬ 
covery is unknown. 

Hioncli describes (MS. f. 9^ at the precise place where Canina 
places the Forum an entrance dcjor on the S. of the road^ leading to ' a 
public or at least a noble building": on each side of it was a base with the 
impression of a column upon it, one of the drums of w^hich ivas found and 
rc-crected. Beyond this was the threshold of a shop in sperone. Further 
on the left was the approach to an almost circular temple, which one 
descended by steps (not showm by Canina), which had been converted into 
a Christian church and roughly restored in the Middle Ages. Indeed 
along the road there ivere evident traces of a cemetery with many skeletons, 
some lying on the pavement of the road, others in rough coffins of walling 
or of stone. When these were removed, the road w^as found to continue^ 
and soon had a branch to the right. This was not followed, and^ continu¬ 
ing along the straight road, there w^as found to be a wall in fffias 
of speroner restored in opuj r£ti£ii/atiifn^ on each side of it: there were 
traces of the impost of an arch which passed, not straight, but diagonally 
across the road (this is the lateral passage on the N. side of the theatre 
under part of the cavea)L The road now began to ascend, and at the 
beginning w'cre some houses with walls painted red. Ascending more 
rapidl^i^ the road then left on the right the cistern no. 16 which had been 
found by Lucien Bonai>arte and cleared again by Biondi, who noted that 
Sts sides were not perfectly parallel. 

The first part of the account hardly seems consistent m detail 
with Canina's description : it w^ould be very desirable that the remains 
should be again uncovered, so that we might learn the exact 
truth. 

But from the position of this arca^ which is precisely identical with 
that of the Forum at Ostia, and from the discoveries made in or near it by 
Lucien Bonaparte, it seems almost certain that this was the Fonim* and 
Dessau's scepticism {C.LL. xiv. p. 35S) is a little excessive. According to 
Canina's statements (though unfortunately accurate notes of the exact 
site of the discovery of the various objects were not taken) fragments of a 
statue of Augustus, which fitted on to a torso already discovered, were 
found near the Forum on Oct, t6th, 1825 (p. J4O1 tav. xxx : cf, Biondi MS. 
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f. 4) and removed to Agli^. Two toga statues were found in the same 
locality by Lucicn Bonaparte : one bears on its base the name of Cn. 
Velineius {CJ.L. xiv. 2754), while Biondi (MS* 77 if/*?.) reports on Oct. 9th, 
1825 the discovery of some fragments which completed the other. Canina 
figures both in Tuscnlo tav. xxxi'; they were conveyed to Aglf^ (though 
there seems to be some doubt as to whether they are still there—Dessau 
in CJ.L. xiv. p. 255, n. 4), Among the objects found hereabouts by 
Lucien Bonaparte were a statue of Antonia, now in the Braccio Nuovo of 
the ^’atican (no* 77), two female statues now in the Mgseo Chiaramonti 
(35 3. 357) "'ith inscriptions on their bases, showing that they represent two 
members of the gens Rutilia {C.LL. 2741, 2742: cf. Canina. tav, xxxii: the 
former inscription is probably best restored, as Hiilsen thinks, Ritdtia L.f.. 
mattr Terientii) Regiit{iy-^t Amclung. Settipt. dfs Vatik. Mitsmms/\, p. 
S 4 S). and a headless bronae statue (the whereabotitsof which is not known),^ 
A bust supposed to represent another female member of the gens Rutilia 
was found in 1825, where the statues had been found, and convejcd to 
Agli^ (Canina, p. 143, tav, xxxvii), but cf. supra^ 347, 

Several other sculptures found by Lucien Bonaparte are figured on 
tav. xxNviii and described on pp. 149, r50. They include a head of the 
j'outhful Augustus, another head of Corbulo, three unidentified heads, a 
head of the youthful Hercules or Theseus, and two marble disks with 
Bacchic reliefs. They were to be seen in the palace in Via Condotti which 
he occupied^ but I dq not know where they arc now. 

The objects found to the S. of the Korum, in the tenuta della Molara 
in 1S29. 1830, and 1S34 are mentioned iupm, 344, Rases with inscriptions 
indicating the existence of other statues were found by Lucien Bonaparte, 
some of hi.storiqa 1 personages {C.LL. xiv. jrjoo, Q. CttedUas Mctdlns wl, 
2601. M. Fulviui M.f. StK ft. fflj. Atidta{„i) a^pit^the latter was consul 
in RC. iSS, but the former cannot be certainly identified), others of 
characters in Greek mythology (Orestes, Byladcs,Telegonus,* Telemachus, 

■ He I(ui it had b«=i plawl i« ths ViJk R^Bwlkj ch th, br^rins the 

InscnpCKHi V.i.L, suv. 3753^ which did noE tKlQrf|f to ii. ^ 


* L *uf»p*K ibis h [ht fiHie AjtoM an bronia .^lighliy [hun laatural 


asKe raenlioitied Nihby 


lAfmiM, iii. JSiS) M Kill in hi* The iSil of guii,. Ji Aima 

Ihe V k Cunaotti e tbt Apdlo, four wppo«d tn ttpr«eni Oeri^inU, iJle 

Othrr Pen«*J. which were mnrh pniL«d|. end the two Rmiline. From the WilBlnietion the 
fentenee >t u not dear wbelh« the rt«te of Tiberioe mentwned jail before I hem ihoirld be imkded, 
but pfjibabljf not. ^ 

■ Abort ihtr name we »ee {<■) t bat Mommien ii andoubtedtr right in luppoikij thai the 
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and the poet Di phi I us, td. 2(547-2651). Canina states that the former 
{jroup stood in the Forum, the latter in the theatre ; but Dessau thinks that 
as the bases arc all of speronc, and date from about the time of Augustus, 
they must all have been found together. Certainly the last group is more 
appropriate to the theatre, but t think Dessau goes too far in regarding 
Forum as entirelj^ fictitious. 

One may welt suppose that the inscriptions built into the sniali modern 
house on the supposed site of the Forum were found there or thereabouts. 
They are as follows: C.LL. xiv. 2611 (the meaning of which is very 
obscure) ; 2623 (fragments of a large epistyle about 0'65 metre high, with 
an identical or similar inscription on each side of it. relating to tlie 
construction by [C. Cacjlius C, f. Rufus of steps round an area and an out* 
let channel (emhsarinm) of travertine for games') ; 2632 (fragments of a 
slightly smaller epistyle). Parts of a similar cpistj le 2622) with the 

names of C. Caclius Rufus and C. Canitiius C. f, Rebilus (the latter perhaps 
the consul—for one day only—of Ji.C. 45, or his son or grandson) is at the 
Villa Rufinella. A sepulchral inscription (f*. 2746) is also built in here. 

A view of the area probably occupied by the Forum, looking west¬ 
wards, is given in PI. XXIX. Fig. 2. On the R, side of this is the theatre 
(14) (PI. XXX, Fig. l), the stage of which was entirely brought to light 
under the direction of Canina in 1339-40, the excavations of Lucien 
Bonaparte having led only to the uncovering of some of the seats in the 
lower part of the cavea, a.s may be seen from the plans of Angclini and 
Fea (tav- xii.), and Uggeri (tav. x.). 

The cavea was built against the bdlside, and was not supported bj 
substructions ; * the stage still has the chamber beneath It, reached by 
rectangular shafts, from which the curtain was drawn up, and the whole Is 
well preserved as far as -the plan goes, though not above ground level. 
Details will be found in Canina, Tujrtvk, pp, and tav. xi-xiii, 

( = VI. tav. IxxxvL, Ijixxvit.) : cf. p. 137 and tav. xvii. 

tav, Ixxxix.), where he figures Ionic and Roman Doric capitals and bases 
of sperone as having been found in the theatre, w'hercas on p. ti8 he saj's 

upptr nainc wan ami ilia! sf Talegonus, iIk foimdcr TuscuIuid, tutatltuled i atvd 

sEaEuRi ciHlkl rM>t occupied the fjunc Sms*. ^ * a ^ . 

* Xhlii tcl Eefing beiorgs Id iht I tine of io l opinton^ ano SQ the insCTip^ion 

ennnot Vk aisocintcd with the ninphitheiiirc—nor is k ui ixU bteljr ihat h would Lpccn 

Iheivce to this place. _ i j - ir l- l ■ 

^ Speihs of a dram ninnirte round under ihe bwest seat CMulinj; i. which u 

not now viiibk. 
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that the back wall of the stage was decorated with Ionic and Corinthian 
columns. In any case these were of course coated with stucco. No 
inscriptions relating to its structiire were Found in it, except a fragment 
with the word Masister (so Canina ; but the inscription has been read 
differently — CJ.L. xiv, 2641), but a ciiirasscd statue of Tiberius was 
discovered {Tmath, pp. 8, 138, lav, xxix.), the head of which had already 
been found bj' Lucien Bonaparte, and the whole was carefully restored by 
Cauda, I do not find it mentioned by Bcrnniilli in his Hmu. IkoiiograpfiK, 
and where it is now I do not know. Canina does not note it as having 
been conveyed to Agli^, To the S. of it are three or four steps on a cun,'c 

( 15) fAvhich have by some been believed to be an Odcon or smaller theatre ; 
for this, however, the space is far too small, and Canina (p|>. 114, 117) rightly 
pronounced them to be simply a fountain fed by the large square reservoir 

(16) , the roof of which was supported by three rows of five pillars, which is 

to be seen behind the theatre. It was excavated by Lucien Bonaparte and 
its plan will he found in both the works cited, Canina repeating It on lav, 
ix, (cf, Vi.tav. IxKxi,,IxxxvI.) for comparison with other cisterns— 

those of the so*called Villa of Galba (fw/nt, 312) and that of the Villa 
Tavema (fw/m, 371). It must have been supplied mainly by rain water,but 
also perhaps from the w^atc^ collected in passages under the nrx (Canina, 
p. 79). To the N, of this large rc,scrvoir is another, triangular in shape 

(17) , and to the N. of that again the remains of a small house with an atrium 
with four columns are showm by Canina (18}, but not by Rossini,* There 
is no pavement visible in the ascent to the arx where Canina marks it ; but 
on the way up, at the point marked in the map, there is a cave, in one 
comer of which is a small cistern cut in the rock, which I think is not 
ancient: abo^'C it arc some small niches cut in the rock and above that 
a chamber. One wonders whether it can possibly have been a hermitage 
of the Middle Ages, 

Lpon the sutninit of the hill, where Canina is undoubtedly right in 
placing the arx,» there are no remains of even the classical period : every- 

‘ I imiRuic fliit lhi» if Ihi; him* tvTsTWtl lo Lq flttil. /mt. 1829, 113. ■c.tq UieToul nlnadv 
eicav»l«l, with Hfnieof t1i« Hcienl (kjr, ihc mini of a pdvati! hnisc found, (untaiidni! mJv 
toti«« trmcotlu anil a UaiucUe of bf dd^«. Thrsa mini were Consiilercd lo be ihetr of a 

honw, because of Ihe alriura. portico, nid implaviucii ftrand ihete, bul what ia tealb remarfeabl* in 
ihUiliiuovcry is, that cinse lo llih hnnw»h0t(wr paved toiiI ii said to have been round about 12 
tMlmi (2-67 metirs) helow ibi! already i]ue<iV(-red, which is nlm oncteut . , . wc await from 
>taich«c Biopvdi iht |iiipQrta.cL[ muhi of hh worlc/ 

■ The ar* is ouinliiNied in ihs varioui acootinls of the aiucti on lb« town, when the ara 
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thing that I have seen there seems to belong to the mediaeval buildings 
and fortifications destroyed in 1191, and 1 could distinguish no traces either 
of temples or of ancient city watbw Canina himself { f i/sco/o, p. 75} states 
that in the excavations of 18 jS and 1836, which he carried on by order 
of Prince Borghese (within whose property the arx fell}, he found only 
biitidings in which older fnatcrial had been used, sarcophagi which 
sened for later burials ; and the squared blocks of stone noticed by Nibby 
{Afi&Iisi, iii. 330) are not necessarily ancient. Nibby and Canina's south 
gate of the citadel (p. 1and tav. viii,) is merely a gap in the rock, 
where the foundations of a house or a tower had been formed, by cutting the 
rock away so thin that it has at last given way (d). There are considerable 
traces of simitar cuttings in the rock on the S. and K. sides. The only 
piece of Roman construction I have been able to detect is a substruction 
wall of Roman concrete at the N.E. angle below the top (19) forming a 
right angle. For a view of the arx see PL XXXL Fig- l 

Among the blocks of stone which support the cross (which were 
placed there in October, 1864) an imixirtant inscription (now in the Villa 
Aldobrandini) was recognised in 190b published by Grossi^Gondt (// 
/er/i/>ia di e Pq/Iim df RomcT 19^1) s^nd by 

Tomassetti {N&L I90it It is cut upon a ctppus of sperone 

□'69 melre high and runs thus : 4 +«. . . . r/] 

£Lr MJ Avi/Zius ^. /. P. * f » 

Fariits A / .. ,. . Phi^iorhis D. [/.] . . . F^ktutus C /. 

The inscription seems to belong to 60 or yo B.C* The restoration of 
the first word is not certain: Grossi-Gondi proposes 
Or though he thinks that the second is less probable because 

there is a vertical stroke after r, ^vhich is too close to it to belong to a r. 
Tomassetti proposes ii£tZiiiiT\ which seems to me impossible. Grossi-Gondi 
maintains that it is highly improbable that the cippus was brought up here 
for the erection of the cross : there 1 agree with him (and the contcmj;.>orary' 
testimony \vhich he cites seems to show that the stones w'crc collected on 
the spot), though 1 do not think wc can be certain that it was not moved in 
the Middle Ages. Still* there is no doubt that this is a very likely site for 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux, w^hom we know’ to have been 3^^) 

3ts4;lf for ^me lime ocoipae^ liy the Aeqoi Ihiv. iii. 23) meI wh«n Tfee wIicHc diy 

OXRfjt tht srrx wa-H ^urprisKl 1 ^ the Latins id 577 B.C. (fA vL JJ). 
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the tutelary deities of Tuscolum, cf. Albert, Li Cuite dt Castor et Paihtx tn 
ftnfie {Biblioikeqtie des Scales fran^aists, fasc. 31), p. 13; that its sub- 
strutlions arc not rcco^izablc may surprise tis (for I cannot agree with 
Canina in seeing traces either of this temple or of that of Jupiter, both of 
which he wishes to place on the arx), but we must put that down to the 
transformations of the Middle Ages and the lota] destruction of IJ91, and 
remember the fate of the Temple of Jupiter on Monte Cavo {infra, 39S), 
For a view of Monte Cavo from Tusculum sec FL XXXI, Fig. 3. 

The allusion in Eschinardo’s Jisposisiom, as revised by V'enuti (p. 368), 
to a < muraglia altissima, parte fatta con scalpel]! in quel sasso, e parte 
alutata di sostruzbne' between the ridge and the highest summit, is merely 
a confused description of the wall by the fountain and the rocks under the 
highest summit with the mediaeval defences, and should not be taken to 
allude to the existence of any considerable stretch of wall not now visible. 
The passage does not occur in the original edition. 


At the ?»,W, angle of the honim the descent towards Camaldoli 
commences and here we reach at once an interesting group of monuments 
(plan 20), the discovery of which Canina (p. 123; cf. his plates xiv.-xvi. 
i = Edifis!i. VI. tav. IxxxviiL, Ixxxix.) and the far better representations of 
the state of the work, as far as it had gone in 1S26, in Rossini, of cU. 
tai'. 72. 73) is wrong in attributing entirely to Ltiondi's excavations in 1825 
whereas they were In reality partly laid bare by Lucicn Bonaparte and 
arc described by Nibby, Viaggio Ani^quario (1819), ii. 47, Their 

respective shares In the work arc clear frtjin Biondi’s rei»rt, which is to be 
found in the Atli del CamerLugaio, Tit. iv. fasc, 3461. The site of an 
entrance to the city may reasonably be placed here ; but Canina (p 1 ^6) 
expressly warns us that only the foundations of what may have been its 
piers were found, and that the drums of half^oliimns shown in his tav. xvi. 
were only" placed there to indicate lu position. 

We first see, on the S. (right hand) side of the road a piece of 
embankment wall of o/ms quadratutn of porous tufa: the lateral joints 


arc 


1 A ™ NW* {1. t03l iIk™* .hoi tekmart bcs,n ai c„tv ill iSjt ■ ■ !„ 

m^dc by enJerof Oic Coun of TcirEci, lo wti]ch ii i ■ Z 

Murchw JUiondi, ihm have tiwn iu fur disetivered {SempmbcT m iStti ' drpcrtion of 

«h.d. ru« ,h« on ib. ngh, « 

CamuldDli, the olhrr lo ihc nghl join!! thai which come ihc Rjfinctli - lur-X™ 
to have bcKD one of the " twrems 
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not vertical in all cases, and there is some anathyrosis ; but the horizontal 
joints are regular. The height of the courses averages 035 Tnctrc t there is 
no alternation of headers and stretchers. Some of the latter are very long; 
one block I measured runs to r 94 metre. 

In the louver part of this wall is a rectangular opening rabbeted for a 
door (at ^: cf. Plate XXX. Fig, 3 ) which leads into a chamber 2 85 metres 
long and yiO vvide at the ground level: the latter measurement decreases 
owing to the gradual inclination of the sides ; when these have approached 
sufficiently the ceiling is formed by two slabs meeting to rorm a pointed 
roof.^ The courses in the wall opposite the door measure, on an average 
of ten blocks^ o"275 metre high. Some of the joints are not vertical and in 
one case one block is cut out to allow of the angle of another entering it, 
the level of the course changing sligivEly. From this chamber a narrow 
passage^ at first built of opus bnt aftenvards cut in the rockj runs 

into the hill, passing, as indicated in Canina s plan (tav'. vi,) under the thcatic 
and the large reservoir to the Eh of it^ and di%^iding into various branches 
when it arrives under the cliffs on the \V. side of the ar?£. These passages 
still serve for the collection of vvaterp and^ being of about a man s height, 
can be followed uuthout much difficulty. 

Within tlie chamber there were traces of arrangements for filteringp or 
more probably for dividing the water into three port ion one of which fed 
a small fountain some 4 metres further doivn the slope: the basin, a rect¬ 
angular trough of red tufap rio by i metre, still bear^ on the front, in 
letters 005 metre high, the inscription [Q* C&e/ms] F. M, 

aed{iii's) dt S{€iia£us) s{ententift) (CJvL, xtv, 3636), The words 
Q. Codius have been oblitcratedi since the inscription was founds by a 
fracture of the stone, Dessau thinks that the first of the two aedilcs may be 
identical with the man of the same name mentioned by Cicero Sn D£ imp- 
Ot. Pmnpti ig ^ 58 (rV. a little before 56 EC,) as tribune of the plebs and 
legatus of a proconsul in the year following; and the lettering of the inscrip¬ 
tion (figured by Ritschl iPZJLE. pi. Lx) from llenxen's copy) would 
warrant this supposition : wllhin it is a smaller square block of stone Avith 
a round basin cut in it. 

According to Caninap the lead pipe with the inscription CLL xv, 
7813, Pdp!id(/i07€) TnscfffiUwmfH was found hercHand ser^^ed for the .supply 

1 Twa or the diibs Iicjir sh« dw hav^ luvd iKe lo^l hw b«Ti dn limn ?) 

wilti ConerCEt, 
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to this founiatn." That it was discovcrcyj in 1S25 there is no doubt, but in 
the list of objects sent to the Camerlengato by Biondi, it figures among 
those found outside the excavation,- which is defined to have taken place 

* /6M, 7333 CflAim/fV P. / ParaiUMf, m was found in Lh« eatavsil ion* of Lueieit Ban.inarte. 
Ififty be weH |o giv« Itere si of the tjiiKumGnEf in M TiL iv. 

fas^ 346. on May 2ls1, Laigi Bioodi, on l*haJf of ih^ Kmg of Sartlinia, appM for leave 
to t=,p^ the wti^h inijjht be diseovered on hh property, as it had bKO given to other 

soverei^t. The Carding C^mUcrlain opprwed ihe demand, noliry; that the other l.reeedenls did 
not boW, as Mveneipis had InttHponed ohieels from iheir own psla«e. snd ths! tbe Barbel la! 
Kaian had only heett allo*cd lo go out after two year, of ditrtssion by cx]>fis5 older of fins VHT 
On I he 13th of June the Cardinal Chtunljerlaw wrote to Biondi to come and interview him, and 
api^ftntJy peemiA^^cn givcB u si revtLil. 

On July 4Eh iSbndi thM th* King's inE^’nliMi vrai ici ib lfa« Villa Kudritella 

loiwrd. Cairudddi. RovuiilMci. who war sent lo esamlne (he site, reported on the ijih that it was 
s r Lumen Bonaparte had hronghl to light a portion of the Via Laima, ibe tolled At«. 
Aeufo thechamtard^b^ above), the aquednet, and part of the dly wails, anil permission was 
panted on ibe tdth. hj^mn in August, and on Qctobersmh it was found newMary to remind 

dkeoveries, Biondi replied lhat at first nothing 
had been fonn.l. ami that he had t^lieved it his doty to inform the Ktog first. (In hi» MS. indeed 
we h.v= a aene* of *'*Ven w«kly reports fron. Septemlwr ttih (?) lo November Sotb, which were! 
I pre^mc, tho« sent to Ibe King j but they do mi give any precise iocul l[idi«vtiaivs.> 

r* ?.!r’’'i' '“ Ihe temoostranecs made, a sheet, in the band of Biotidi's 

A duplieale ofit will 1« fonnd in Bfondi’, 

Mb, f. joi. It IS practtrally a mimmaiy of I he monthly rejiorts. The liu ii as follows — 

A, OtlUkulE ihc ^Kcavatiijn tC./.L. x]^. 2cyc acSs artifik v. _/ ' ■ * . 

ic’Tf" ha^“t^‘T 

tt.4i. sv, ,SJ3, lirrf, 7*60 ntid 7S76 iceni to have been found at Ibe same lime) 

Fragments of paintiHEi found in the ruins (these are d escribed in I he w p^tlv ___ . 1 i_ 

rtepEOired on tav, aliii Of Caoina's ruirsfi^rii/n*, 343), ^^ 

Fragments of terracoUaui (also dcserllwd in detal! in the reporuh 

Three small columns of gray marble, only one entire (descrihAf in th. ti f 

dpollioo, li patm (0-33 metre) in diameter nnd loj (3-34 metres) Iona) reports ns pf 

Fcmr wdchES fcrftulnr). 

A labbit m maible oF inredor Mylt {mini; grape-^). 
t'raciii4mt& of i Oindclabnim. 

A small capiiJil of a c«lcRin. 

«nt4'““ = >he half wanting (with a flower in tbe 

Htid of JuyilETp aivd Iwo <Ahrr woathrml Kend^ finrluri rmee/ii >i . . , 

ftKtttioFted in the report for Ociober 27ad wiih iKc Jupiter). G 3 e uf naiural aiic 
A heodle^u btnf^ 

Hn^all frupuentj of atAtUra, of which Kime beVung io found bv thE PrihE. r ■ 

bs [n iht E.\cavAibn 4 { 4 |U 04 cd in fuJI in ibe Icsi)* ^ ^ ^ ConmOe 

F rotn Ebc w«kly repoft* wc may add (iKsides fc he oly «Li flientioEiwl t 

B cauiM from a rmg, lepresinlitqj n head of HacchLi* cfo,,Tiec| ZThlTr'"' 

fragmetltsof .lureo, a head of Amonmus Bins sod anoiber unknown mal head an « 
mnrbk (A i^lik truh on one mde a ica^lccne with dokihini an.! tin ti. \ ^ 

has relief of Jupiter Ammon. The additional d^Srwhfofi" 
report* about ilems already in the list have been added in hrnckcrtiL ^ 

On JJecember tub, lS*5. Biondi announced his iniention of clr.^ih™ ,1, 
for the present. beenu« the ««oh was unfavourable, and .be result, le«g«J 
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‘just where Lucien Bonaparte had brouiht to light a portion of the Via 
Latina (j/f), the so-called Arco Acuto, the aqueduct, and part of the city 
walls’ csactly here ; whereas within its area were discovered, according to 
the list, ’ the continuation of the external road found by hini, a milestone 

he saiH thitkldy * smaU letnuldsnil ItlMrililiDn til a frteJman {€■/./■.. air. aO?t--cL rVj/nJ, 360 n.) 
(md fgand, and a ot a b«.r*lief, aTid also a fEagintm cf a ‘ m wad which 

had h«a fcand, he added, nn pjul Ihe ihealre and the tarfie reservoir towards ths cUadel, Kossini. 
ei. fiV, rav. ja-7S. elves aft eKwIlenl idea of what had b«ft foand ap 10 ihu lime, boih as lo ihe 
slate of tJieescavaiiftrisalMIR this piece cf ihe rtwid and as lo the rraSmenti discovered, though he 
onlftckily Ifiises op what was ilK*dy al the Villa Rofinclla and whii ha.l been more recently 

March list, jS» 6, Bioftdi gave nodee of the resamption of the eKeavations; and the 
Cardinal Chamberlain ailvised Carlo Fca, as Comlft iwario dclle Afttichili, aadihe Gcvenior o 
Fiascali in the ftsiml way. On April JMh. Biotidi reported that on ihe pre^us Toesday wn ^ 
or Maluca lo Iht same gnuip bad been founJp they were tnUerahly mmc an r ec ivc, 

but fjf JEood iiyk; Ihe governor of Fni*citi wrote on May 3rft| ihal to be a Satyr^ ^ c 

other a BacehftS ttho Berlin gtonpl. Oa Aoeost aisl Diondi leportcd ihe dtseovery of a ^ ed 
itatue larger than lire-sire, taclfine the head, ihe tefl arm, the right haft.1, and cue teg tlhe sn-called 

After th^we have nolhinfi. until BiOfldi wrote on April lHh, tSaS he Intention to 
worif: in reply to which he was rctiocsted Id send the permit of wcavalion for est^oo, as It h^ 
espired over a year beroie , and a ncle stales that on May 9th It was re^wed of the 

year. On July a and. iSjg Biondi applied fof a further eatensjoft. Md on ' 

ETa report that during the pretlmis week the escavations had been r^med. and he followmg 
objerts found 1 two fragments of a marble fandcLabram with leaves and Fruits } a small statuette 1 
hconie : many votive terwcollas. representing heads, arms, leg*, fed. small osert, sma I 
Nolhii^ more was heard of Biondi (who did not personalty send this report) and oft .Apnl ir«, iS^, 
it was derided to write again, US a note o« the ^ck of the dormmenl s.vy^, bill apparently 
w-lthoi4i Faulty The esLcaTaliOOS were not T^samwl till the ftuttimn of ' . 

nest dnenment belongs to Oflobcr list, 1S39 and is a tcitcr from the Governor of b r^all ^tion- 
W the discovery oU fi neiy C«ved tor«, believed lo be of Greek w orkmanship. On November and 
came a report by Canimt, who was now in charge, on the eacavations cf the 
Oc^t^r. A tor»..r an imperial statue WtlS feund, of fine sculplnre, but lacking the head, t e unm 
and one leg (the Tiberius, JS 4 i i »nd the stage of the theatre, with the stairs up from the 

ordnefLni, and ihc ^lit for thccufUifii wa» uncaveretL 

On Deamber ,st Carina rejwirtcd that in the las. half of November a whfto 
decoralcd with hip^iogriirs and slags (riv^i, ^9/ had been found, and th.1l the work m the theatre 

November. CaninU applied on behalf of ihe Qneen for leave 

Tuseulmn and at Istda Farnese. which was granteti. Of the results of 
there me no accounts f and the neat paper is Caninas application of 

renewal of permisrion, which was grintci!. On November dth ^;rh;Xu"w S 

Of an aneienl villa vari-™- fr.gmenis of psinllngs wilh o.namcnls ami fig«^ / ‘Toe of a 

belonged to vaullinn now entirely mined, also various fragments of “ “wo 

Bacchic figure was also discovered, in small fragnlcnli and ^ cJL A’bokj 

sruall round vases were found with inscripaimis relating to a m.Utary irihune of ihe Cf«f 
'^‘hcM4 wits- not for xiv. 25 ?^* ^ 57 ® tujr^-, 373 .' pvikniA 

I.^tely. too. there had been found a well preserved <^Wmae.a in marb e w.lh » ^ ^ 
other li than !ife-S=re. represrnlinK Minerva, but wanting 

sepamie piece) and one arm. The obgecls fuuml were deposited at the \ ill* Kufinella, 

Thh la tl^e hsl d&comenl Wt have on the attbitirt. 
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ivith the number xv, the entrance to a vault, a pait of a wall, and the place 
where the city gate was situated ; and the internal road, dividing into two 
branches, one going towards the theatre, the other towards Frascati; On 
the other hand in Biondi’s first three weekly reports it is described as end- 
ing at a small fountain ; it is added that it was 70 palms(i5 56 metres long) 
and about 24 oncie (005 metre) in diameter, so that Canina is probably 
right, and this fornislies another ground for refusing to attribute the whole 
group of constructions to an early date. 

The • milestone nth the number ne,' a sm.ll column of speronc. was 
found quite elose to the fountain (ef, Wa, tav, vi.) and ha, been seen by 

<i="i.t,{c././.. j. 

'“’'"S/’f" » «> oil. lot the distance measured 

from he gth mite of the Vi, Ubicana is almost esaclly tj miles (even 
mm the tot , mile of the Via La.in, i, is ,4, ,„a D„,au in taWne 

-Tii? Bionjn^u, and Josephus (about loo stadia) n« f,H 

There lo me to be considerable doubt ivhethcr the pitiKa i. \ 

and the chamber ni.h tile ptsn.ed roof are iil mail If 

qui^. The constrimhcn In other revpcel, doe. not poinloTaL'te 

wall seems much more like an embankment wall ihatn. - ' 

iron wall. The iminted architecture is of course curfous h'lltTlm fod d 

very- much to doubt whether it points to an actual ian ' ^ ^ 

of the men. cmiioa. r„,te,i„: " 

aperture elose to the milestone may have led to the Lih ™ 

iittic reason for his supposition) ; but I hi,^, accord in to W ^ 

of e/ias ^Hadntium. and the lallen pillars of the arch 

by him (f. 6^, I. is now huHed some Soyll ruidllir. 

side is a rough concrete vault, 'n , on the same 

On the opposite side of the road Xibbv note,; tK„ , 
and of substructions to the road (for the latter cf. 

r^ticuiaunn ; and further to the K. are massive substructin ~ / i 
concrete- Canina figures (lav, xvjj. figg, i, ^ 

and base in sperone (-pictra tuscolana,' as he calls M 

oere fiamd along the road, and rtich. he eonjectums 

building abov, Uie substruction nail. The pavement ifivell pTenV.nd 


Bbhdi. 


T. ih« ,™ih. «,ril».e C.//„ riv. 
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the road descends to Camaldoli, but we will not at present follo^v its 
course further (see iif/ra, 371). 

To the S. of the modern txiundarj^ wkhin the Tenuta della Molara^ on 
the S. slope, there are considerable remains (22, 22 \ 23) of substructions. 
At 23 and 22' only foundations in concrete are traceable^ but at 23 there 
are some large vaults, partly m epiit running S-W, and N,E. 

belonging no doubt to a building facing S+W^ Below there is a small 
rectangular reservoirp and a substruction some 20 inetres in diameter, in 
which is a curved corridor about 5 metres wide, v/hioh once perhaps formed 
a full circle t it is faced with rough pieces of selce, and is mentioned by 
Nibby, i. 103. It is strange that these remains are not indicated at 

all by Canina in tav. vi, and only inadequateiy in tav. viL 

On a projecting and somewhat lower spur (24) are traces of buildings 
consisting of small rectangular chambers dose together and marked by 
Canina as tombs (no doubt from the evidence of actual discoveries, for 
otherwise they might be dwellings); theyp too, belong to the same 
period ; while at c is a well or quarry shaft 

As Dessau remarks in his preface (C./,L- xtv. p. 235)1 it is very often 
extremely difheult to find out the exact spot at which ivere discovered even 
those inscriptions which we know to have been found on the hill of 
Tusculum in the first half of the nineteenth century, for many of them 
were at once transferred to the Villa Rufinella and copied there. Among 
the more important I may mention 2579, ^ dedication to Jupiter 

and I^ibcrtas, erected during the aedileship of P. Valerius BassuS7>r#?i^f//i'j 
25S1 (a dedication to Mars Gradivus-—but cf C./.A. in 
dedications to VenuSi to VicEoria Augusta (25^4^ unnamed 

deity by ^ Afall's and priest of Isis (25S93 *Tnd to another deity 
unknown (possibly only the inscription of the side of a base was preserved) 
In iS6 A.D., the name of Commodus being as usual erased (2590) also 
the base of a statue with a dedicatory inscription to 1 iberius set up in 30- 
31 A,l>.^ found by Biondi (2591)1 an epistyle with a dedication to the same 
emperor, erected tivo years: I ate Pi by a cfirafat Insns (259 -)p ^ 

dedication to Nerva by the senate and people of Tusculum (2593). and 
fragmentary' dedications to VL Aurelius, Septimtus Severus, and Alexander 
Severus (2594, 2595. ^597) siid some later emperor {2598)—the last found 

* Nibby^ ScAfdr, a. 64, «aw It aloP£ the road, iK^wecn Uw araphiltipai re and ihc 

ih^jitrc, on October ISlh, 1S13 (J). ftn 4 notes Ihftl there are tffleei of ihif ttOM haTing(jcett Mmentol 

OV4:r. 
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on the ancient road; further, the inscription of M'. Gordius Rufus, praetor 
and proconsul fhe was, as the coins show, tnHfiiz>ir monetaiis about 48 B.C.), 
who, at Tusculum, no doubt his native place, as is indicated by the 
representation of the Dioscuri on his coins, held the position of ftedtlis 
litstralii and monitor sacrorutn (2603). 

In this connexion wc may also note the discovery, before 162;, in 
autiqms Tuiculi mmis of an inscription erected by two aedilcs, recording an 
order given by them to remove (or destroy) false weights and measures (wcfl- 
sums elpondim M^ud) {tolii ot/ r(itsgf)ittss(rtiHt—ii). 262SX ^.nd of a block 
of sperone found ' feccntly,' according to Mattel. U early in the eighteenth 
century near the hill of Tusculum in the property of the Signori Mdoni— 
not. I should imagine, the same as Monte Melbne below Monte Poraio 
{Papers, i, 253^ bearing an inscription of a woman who w^'is.sodalis inv^mnn} 
(2631—cf. 2635 and p, 347, an inscription found in J742 (but not 

apparently in the excavations of the villa above the Rufinella) recording 
the enlargement of a part of the SeMa eollegii dendrophomm by Sex 
Octavius Felicianus, Senator and aediie of Tusculum and 
who had been prae/ecius of this toiUgimn {2634). 

Other inscriptions found by Biondi are-a dedication by resolution of 
the Senate made from the liberality of C. Fabius Fassienus Saturninus 
augur and neditis lustraHs{ib. 2628), a base of sperone, erected in 131 A.D. 
m honour of M, Pontius Felix, Senator, municipal acdile, sedaUs {iusus 
tuvenahs) tttmque aediiis e( curator sodniium (2636) : 2637 a dedication m 

found earlier, no doubt by Lucien Bonaparte, as Nibby saw it in ,810 (it is 
now m the municipal collection at Frascati^): 2642 is a fragmentary’ 
inscription, apparently referring to a statue, found in £825, no doubt bv 
Bbndi. ^ 

It is not my purpose to discuss in detail the large number of 
inscriptions certainly or probably found in the territory of Tusculum of 
which the exact provenance cannot be fixed. I may name a dedication to 
Castor and Pollux (CY.A. xiv. 2576) made by Q. Fl(^,tusj Balbus. who was 
governor of Arabia {CJ.L. in. 95) ^nd consul suffectus at an unknown date, 

I Th^ Jead tewemc neliilin^ m thn; Soddln Ti^rnhir.^: * n 

TtiurofutH Sfttegt, ht», SfS eollKlcd by RgifawiBw, 

* The provwwiee of r^*, ^39. 1 dedication ICh # rapau-r itf. iSitil h,, L 

of Ciulor und I’oJliut, b not owimn. Nibby i-i™ a cpy it ISch^e I 'll' 

loeUily : hat rrom i|j pibjtd-TBsuer it may (airly b« utriboini m nnJianon of 
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a list of 24(?) men—exclusive of their prastorts or praefccti, w!io con¬ 
tributed money for the repair of some building, In which the AH^mtalts 
aedimi Castor is tt PoUucis also joined* said to have been found at Ficulea 
{Papers, iii. S 9 /?74but rightly. 1 think, attributed to Tusculum by Dessau 
{ib. 2620) : an inscription recording the gift by one Caelia of a statue of her 
son SaufeidS to the fnUHkipiu^H to w’hich she belonged, which coming from 
the Passionci collection {infra, 374) may or may not belong to Tusculum ; 
(2624) the sepulchral inscription of Af. Fictorixs Sy}iitisiorcftr{tttor)aedttHom 
Casloris et Polhms erected by the sixteen aedUiti after his death, first seen 
in Koine in the seventeenth century, but, like 2620, attributed to Tusculum 
(2627). (On the other hand 3630, said by Fra Giocondo to ha\*e come from 
Tusculum, is with more reason attributed to Ostia : it mentions an official 
of the aollegiitm fabrum tignariorHVi, of which we have frequent mention at 
Ostia, whereas there is no other inscription connected with it from 
Tusculum,) 

In April 1902 it was found that among the materials of which the 
altar in tlic chapel of S. Gregorio at Mondragoiie was built was a fragment 
of an inscription containing \\\cfastt of a tollegtfUH as follows ifiag{istFt^ 
Parhedrus gl>iiift{at<tr) Demetrius topiaiiius) A ppm iopiarititi) [jV. fHr\iQ 
Camillo Sexitd^ Nouh {Qsiiaetiiiand) ^ti^dibus) ma^^istri ). .. Poitt ■ - - 

The consuls mcntioncti are those of A lJ- S. The name of the collegium 
is uncertain : as the first of the three msgistri was a bookbinder and the other 
two were gardeners, it contained a mixture of trades j and Grossi-Gondi, 
who publishes the fragment, thinks that it may be part of tbe/rfjf// of a 
eoUegium fabrum {Bwil, Com. 1902, 99); but 1 see no reason for Lliis, 

Otherwise we have no mention of any colkgia of members of a trade 
at Tusculum except the dettdraphori, who were largely a religious associa¬ 
tion. This we should expect, as Tusculum was of course a residential and 
not a trading plaoe. 

From thcs&p and from our historical aiuhoritios, a short sketch of the 
history of Tusculum from the earliest times may be given, following in the 
footsteps of Dessau {C.I.L, xiv. p. 252). According to tradition, the 
founder of Tusculum was Tcicgonus, the son of Ulysses and Circe, The 
first mention of it in the Roman annals is at the end of the regal period, 
when it espoused the cause of Tarquinlus Superbus on his expulsion from 
Rome, the chief of Tusculum, Octavius Mainilius, having received his 
daughter in marriage. Under Mamilius leadership the thirty cities of the 
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Latin Leajfuc waged war agntn^^t Rome to secure the restoration of the 
Tarquins, but were defeated at the battle of the L.ike Regill us {lu/rra, 331) 
in 497 K.c, The history of the subsequent period is by no means clear ; 
Diodorus (xi. 40) tells us that in 484 n.c. Tufculum was taken by the 
Romans^ati event not mentioned by Ltvy and Dionysius; but we bear 
subsequently of close connexion between Rome and the people of Tuseulum, 
e.scept in 340 and 333 when they seem to have allied themselves with 
the eiicmies of Rome, It is clear that Tusculum was among the oldest of 
the ww/,rV,>,b, if not the oldest: it already possessed the citizenship in 33S 
ti.C, and according to Livy's account, with which other authors agree, 
received It as earlj- as 381 bc. When, however, it received the full 
citizenship is doubtful: after it did so. its citizens voted in the Papirian 
tribe, and seem to have been preponderant in it-thoiigh only one inscription 
from Tusculum or its neighbourhood mentions this tribe. Many of the 
chief fem.lies of Tusculum rose to the highest honours in Romc-the first wa^ 
C. I- ulvius consul in 324 n.C.-^and in time transferred their residence thither, 
bonic of the culls of Tusculum were taken over by the Romans and placed 
under the charge of a collijje of Homan knights, who had no connex-ion 
with Tusculum itself. Ue hear little more of it under the Republic, except 
that in 211 I 3 ,c. Hannibal appeared before its gates, but was not admitted. 

. t the of the Republic, as Cicero says (/>™ 3 ^ 19) 

Tuseulum wax full of men of consular rank ; but it had become so much a 
suburb of Rome that .t had ceased to take any special pride in the honours 
«h. h Its cmzens had won there. How favourite a summer resort it was 
we earn from Cicero's works and letter,, h may have come into vogue as 
such even before the Second I'unic ^Va^: it is possible (but it depends on 
which vension we adopt) that L. Caecilius Metellus, who was L.ul in 
251 IJ.C had an estate in the district of Tusculum.' though whether it was 
a Villa or a farm we do not know, { Fal JilaA- I 4 4 5 ) 

Dun^etho Impcri,! period, ^ h,..^ tcriiloryotTu.culum 

eowinucd lo b. TreqiicnKd sv.,„ by the thtmatlv,.,'tbo,i,.h ,h, 

tours itself M hardly meintoned, 

The a=dilo. (.■. „f . 

early annals), though the to»n coundl kept the name of Senate The euh 

“Vr.:.™'' 'N «h.r 
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of Castor and I'ollux had, as we have seen, a special importance, and their 
priests had also the charge of the worship of the imperial house. 

At the beginning of the third century A,D. we hear of a mrtttor 
reiptthlicM Tusculanorum in the person of I- Marius Perpetuus, hor the 
mediaeval history of Tusculum and its final abandonment in 1191 A.O, wc 
may consult romassctli {Via Laiuia, 200 s^^.) and Seghetti a 

Frasfati, 105 sgg.). 

To attempt to determine the exact site of the discovery of the 
numerous brickstam[)s that are recorded as having been found ‘at 

Tusculum ' would be almost impossible, and little would be gained by It. 

Among those discovered in December 1S26 wc may note C. 1 ,L. kv. 265* 
359. 2, 1086. 4, Io88. 4, 1395. 3, for the reason that we have no other record 
of excavations then in progress; while those shown by Rossini (tav, 71) are 
ib. 797, 822, 824. W'e may add the lamp ii>. 6205 mscription 

/iHmm aotwu faustum fdiam loviano. For sculptures seen at the 

Villa Rufinella by Wells cf. op. cii. 332. 

Among the many objects found at Tusculum,of which the provenance 
cannot be more exactly fixed, we may note the terracotta plaque in the 
Campana collection figured by Canina, Tuicob, tav, iit. (the recognition of 
Ulysses) and the various terracottas given f^rVf.tav. l.-liii, (=VI. tav. 
xcvi,"xcviii.— one figure, xeviL, Fig. 8, occurring in Edijisi alone) : lii. Fig. 3, 
which bears the stamp Vabs {CEL. xv. 2533 ). now at Aglie. 

There is. too, the statue of Dionysus with his left arm resting on a 
statue of Aphrodite, a larger re]>lica of the Deepdene statue, now at 
St Petersburg (Ermitage, no. 156, Clarac, 695, 1615 : see Michaclis, 
Anebut ia Gr^at Britain, p. 2S0, no, 3)- Canina {Tnsofb, p. 145- 

lav. xxxv.) w'rongly states tirat it is in the British Museum. 

Ficoroni {Bolla d-Qiv, 11. 12 = wfw, 114 cd. Fca, Miicdbma, \. p. 172) 
mentions the discover)' ‘ in the ruins of Tusculum' of a ‘ vetro cimileriale, 
ijE. the bottom of a glass vase with two portraits in gold upon it, which was 
given to him by the Abbot Bernardo Sterbini, 

Among the proceeds of Lucicn Bonaparte’s excavations at Tusculum 
in i8iS(?) was a head of Antonina Augusta (?), sold by Caprancsi to 
Mr Rhodes, and seen in the possession of Col. Maitland Crichton by 
Michaclis {AacUtit Marbbi, p. 431 = Bernoulli, R^m. Ikanographie, m. 1, 
p. 224, no. 16 merely repeats Michaelis' description). The bust of Drusus 
in the Capitol (Imperatori. 7) also found here in iStS. 
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According to Melchfoiri al Sig, £Vri'. G, dt Wide^ intotHO 

alio State del Mtts. Cap., Rome, 1844. p. 10, no, 13), it belonged to a male 
heroic statue the rest of which is now in the porch of the Villa Borghese 
(no, xxviii, ?) Jt was purchased fay the Conservabori and came into the 
museum in 1843. 

A statue found at Tusculum in 1830, and supposed to lepresent 
Cicero, has in reality no connexion with him. The head is figured in 
Kelsatls article in Ctmskal Journal, xxiii. f 1831)265 ff. See Bernoulli, 

Riitn, Ikon. I 143 , 


A double herm of Libya r Triton, found ' near Tiisculuiti ^ in 182^ 
and acquired by Bunsen from Capranesl. is also iu Berlin (Bese/iretPuHg, 

no* 207)* 

A painting 'from Tusculum,' seen at Naples by Hclbig in the 
collection of one Barone, representing a j^outhful Bacchus and a panther, is 
described by Helbig in BuR 1S63, 150, 

The following sculptures from Tusculum out of the Campana collection 
are now in the Louvre—a draped Roman male figure (no. 920)^ a bust of 
M. Junius Brutus (no, 924 'environs of Tusculum'), a bust of Otho 
(no. 1217% a bu-it of Caligula (no. 1227), a bust of Antonia (no 
The Hellenistic bas-relief of Jupiter with the eagle at bis feet from the 
excavations or Azara is also in the Louvre (no. 1365), 

A bronze tablet, said to have been found at Tusculum (to what it 
was affixed is uncertain), bore the inscription : Alnao (for Anido) Praia 
vitro) t{lanss„»o) et Ankii, (for Aukiac) Proi{a)e cilnrlssimae) e ffor 

with the monogram P F, the significance of which is still 
dis^putcd, C.LL. xiv, 4120, 3 = xv, 7157, 

The bust of Marius (no. 417 in the catalogue of 18S0) in the Museo 
Torlonia is sAid to have been founcl at Tuscultim. 

In the excavations made by Prince Aldobrandini (apparently not long 
before 1865) was found a bone tes,scra bearing the inscription Plkktus 
Ruiih spiedavit) iiakudk) Apritliiuj) Ti{ierto) PIa»{th) (e)t CoKvmd\ 
(45 A.D.), CJ.L. xiv* 4126. ^ ^ 

Among the inscriptions found at Tu.sculum is Kaibel IG xi„ . 

dedication " * ' 


The Christian monuments of Tusculum are e.xtremely few and 
:t with by Dc Rossi in BhU. CrisL 187^ fnii j- 


are 


.-ilh by UC KOSS, .» !I„U. t#?- (p„ g,, 

trnnslalion). They .ndiidt t»o fr.ig™„is of inscriptions, bdon^g , 
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cornice and to a mosaiCi seen by Scttele in lost^ (probably 

belonging to two different churches and a gold ring with an intaglio of 
lapis lazuli decorated with Christian symbols, found at Tusculum in 1B57. 

Another copy of the second of them is given in the MSh of Blondi (f. 
35^): it is similar to Sctteles- but in the first line wc have 

IIV RIDV 

(probably an error in reading the inscription)^ and the design of the 
decoration is slightly different 

A scarab of basalt with gnostic inscriptions in Grech, recently found 
at Tusculum, is published by Tomassetti in BuK Ceifi- 1S99, 293^ vvith 
notes by Wiinsch. 


xvni.— The District to the N. of Tusculum as far as the 

Via La bican a. 

To complete out survey of the territory to the N. of Tnsciiiump as far 
as the Via I^bicana. we must examine ([) the road descending from the 
amphitheatre as far a? the Barco di Borghese {supra, 326), (e) the road 
from the theatre to Lc Cappellette, (3) the road running E, from these as 
far as Monte Poraio^and Monte Porzio itself 

Taking the first of thdse^ first of all see on its right (N,E.)® side 
some substructions in selce concrete^ shown in our plan of Tusculum 
indicated also by Canina* who marks the road ^ Via Particoiare delle Vllle'; 
then come some others on the rightp above It, which form part of the side 
of a natural terrace on which there arc no buildings: just below’ are the 
scanty remains of a large villa, by some mischance indicated neither by 
Grossi-Gondi nor by me; there is a large platform facing W.N.W., upon 
which a few remains of rooms arc now to be seen, supported by a wall with 
curx’ed niches, of ^pus : a chamber behind this wall at one 

point is constructed of inferior brickwork, l^elow this is a small open 
rescn'oirj, which lies a lit lie to the S- of the track (marked in the map}, 
which leaves the path ascending from the V^illa Rufinella to the amphi¬ 
theatre close to the word ' Scuola/ and thence runs K.E. 

Below this track a group of ruins is marked in my map, which present 
some features of considerable interests They are undoubtedly the 

^ SlcveiibOin Lai. Eht first of them at the Villii RufindKain 1S74. 

‘ * The mc 4 cin path thTough them, hul the aftckal tohxI mm have kept jOJl tfslow* 
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remains of a large villa, facing KAV, The NAV. front is supjiorted by a 
wall )f 6 o metres long,'and 395 metres high, of fine polygonal work of 
blocks of very hard red tufa, with close joints and the faces left a little 
rough, there being slight rustication in some cases. The largest blocks 
measure about roo by 0'46 metre, the smallest O'35X0'3[, The first 
2 metres from the W, angle, however, are of small ashlar masonry of the 
same material: this angle is shown in Tlatc XXXI1. Fig, j. 2-00 metres 
before we reach the N.E. end of the wall there is a rectangular drain 
opening in it 0 60 metre wide, and at least 090 high, roofed with a flat 
lintel, to which corresponds inside an arched passage lined with 
iffcerttim. There is no wall on the N.E. side, a$ the ground slopes up 
towards it; but on the SAV, there is a wall of c/us r.tiailatum, and on the 
S.E, a ctyfitoporltats lined with the same material, to the S.E. of which is 
another wall in polygonal work, but less well preserved, originally about 
18 metres in length and about 1-50 in height as preserved, with ^pus 
reMitum in front of it, forming, as Fonteanive tells us, the wall of a 
bathroom with a mosaic pavement To the K,. and a little higher up are 
other rooms belonging to the villa and its entrance, with, j^rhaps ’ the 
pavingstones of a branch road coming down to it. Among the walls 
which are of brick and of selce 1 found the brickstamp 

CJ.L. RV. 9,. b (first century A.i,). Here were found mosaics and other 

decorations (Tomassetti, 1830.) and a brickstamp with Greek lettering 
in Ro,h. Mitt. 1 . (iSSdJ. 63)1 ^etterm^ 

In front of the wall on the X.W. there is a 1 ■ r 

IS, a rectangular reservoir of 

selce concrete with extcnial buttresses, three on the S.^V., one at the \V 

angle, and five on the X,E. Grossl-Gondi speaks of It and marks it in his 

map as a 'tomb.' That the polygonal work is of Roman date and 

connected with the villa. 1 have not the smallest doubt (compare Papers 

,11. pAssn«) and Fonteamvc Cichpic, S 6 , who publishes a good’ 

»t .he ™ll .Kich ,,,, 

*"■ "■ P- 33 = =.>■1 Kis. 5) ..re »f th,, 

opinion. lomassetti, on the other hand, and Grossi-Gondi (p leA 

consider it to be of far older date, and the latter regards it as a portion of 


' Fonlratiiw gitM the IcnEth nt (neires : \ sm wcl a tniiDiSnr r^ 
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the city wall of Tusculum. The former speaks vaguely of a line of walls 
of efiits qjtadralum which begins about 3DD metres? from the entrance gate 
of Camaldoh and after an interruption reappears in the part above the 
Villa Ruhnella towards the amphitheatre^ and proposes also to extend the 
city so far in this direction, hut the idea seems to be quite impossible and 
unsupixjrted by any evidence (cf. 371)* The material has been 

generally called speronc, but Giovenale calls it pictra albana (which should 
be peperino) or sperone in his text* and tufo vulcanico in the legend under 
his illustration. 

Below this villa the road must have turned N.E-t though no actual 
traces of its course can be seen now (!t is rightly marked in Grossi-Gondi’s 
map^ but not in mine), keeping just above the remains of another large 
villa. At the top of it is a modern house resting upon an ancient sub^ 
terranean reservoir with three chambers. Below it is a large platform, and 
below that another, upon which arc the remains certainly of one reservoir 
with three intercommunicating chambers and possibly^ as Grossi-Gondi 
thinks (p. 154) (he marks the two lower reservoirs separately in his map)^ 
of another, the arcades of which, however, arc now open, so that if there 
was ever a reservoitt its outer wall has gone. 

He made some excavations in iS^S {BuH C&m. 189S, 337) and found 
various fragments of paintings and stucco from wall decorations and two 
brickstamps (CJ.L. xv. 2304^ hfst century A.I>.) and a fragment which is to 
be associated with xA 113S or 1S69. Below this villa is a quarry in which 
a drain may be seen, tunning some 10® N. of £. and belonging no doubt 
to this villa, and a small portion of the pavement of the road, running in 
the direction indicated by him. 

Thence it crossed the modern path from Mondragone to Camaldoli 
and descended to the valley to the N.E. of the former, which it followed 
in a N.W* direction, as Grossi-Gondi has made out from recent discoveries, 
and passing about at the point where arc the letters "nd^ of Mondragonc 
in my map, after which my marking is correct. Here are the rentains of a 
building which he considers to be a tomb: then there Is a villa in the rights 
angled bend of the modern road to Monte Porzio which he mentions 
(p, i 3 ) and marks In his map, but, I think, a little too far W,; and 

below^ the road to the NAV. is a reservoir in selee concrete, which we have 
both of us omitted to indicate, with three chambers originally (only two of 
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which are presen^'edj^ and nine arches in the dividing walh running N.W. 
by W*: the vineyard is the Vigrta Carocci, so that Grossi-Gondi is wrong 
in hia marking and in p. 156, n. i (see supm, 329). 

The road then crossed the road to Colonna and continued towards 
Prata Forci (supra, 325)1 

We have left unnoticed the Villa Mondragone, to which wc must now 
return. Grossi-Gondip who for many years waaon the teaching staff of the 
Jesuit school established there, has written an excellent account of it ^ and 
of the ancient remains upon which it rests, w'hich he rightly attributes, from 
lead pipes found in 1733 (CJ.L, xv. 7^47) the brothers Quintilius 
Condianus and Quintilius Maximus, the owners of the great villa on the 
Via Appia (sec my paper in Ansifjim iv. {1910) 4S who were put to 
death by Commodus about 183 A.D.^ whereas Stevenson (Cimifi^r^ di Zafico, 
98) and others had thought that the villa at Barco di Borghe^ belonged to 
them. There are hardly any remains now visiblep* so that I may refer my 
readers to Grossi-Gondi's book, and to the supplementary notes which will 
be found in his p+ 143+ 

Various antiquities have been found or preserved at Mondragone at 
different times: thus the head of a Muse in the Villa Borghese (Nibby, jlUif. 
Sce/ii drila Vill<i Salone^ no. 6, p. 42 : Venturi, if Gailtrm 

Borgfus^, XXXVsi) was brought thither from the Villa Mondragone, and 
the colossal head of Antinous in the [jouvre (no, i20S)came from it through 
the Borghese collection. C./.i. xiv. 2596 (a dedication to Caracalla by 
Aemilius Maccr Faust ini anus), now at the Villa Taverna, was first copied at 
Mondragone ; but Lanctani, Sforia d^gli Scavi^ iii. 49 suggests (ground¬ 
lessly, [ think) that it may have been found on the Colie Cesarano with the 
inscriptions of the Cae.sonii {tL 3900-3902 : cf. Papers HL 13S). He also 
enumerates other antiquities found or preser\-ed there. 

To the W.NAV. is the villa marked Villa Borghese, 

It is also called Villa Tavema from its builder, Cardinal Ferdinando 
Tavema, who built it in 1604-5, but ^ 1 ^^ 161410 Cardinal Scipicine 

Borghese. It remained in the posaessiou of the Borghese family until 
1888, when it became the property of the Parisi family (Lancianh 
d^gli iii- SjJl It docs not occupy an ancient site, and Grossi-Gondi 

I Zrf ^ il La IWa dit t M 

yfj/a ifi Romtf, igoi. FKii nrticlf in lifa/A itigS, 313 Is t^pcjtted m thb 

(jtp. 10 Wr Mid 3S5 

* There are Manty ir^cei id the paltl from Camoldcili qn |he of the gHitleia. 
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(p, 143) is probably right in supposing that the land round it belonged to 
the Villa of the Quintilij. A number of inscriplions and other antiquities 
are, or have been preserved there, ame^ng which I may mention the 
sarcophagus with a representation of the bringing home of the body of 
Meleager seen there by Robert in 1SS2 {S^rA\-R£l iii, 299) but since 
removed, the Lycurgus sarcophagus (Matz-Duhn, 2269), and others men¬ 
tioned by Tomassetti (Via f^atimj 178). To the N.E of the house is 
a large reservoir: Laneiani (BalL C&^ir 18S4, 186) and Grossl-Gondi 
1893, 334; Vi 7 ia 289) conjectured that it supplied the villa at 

Barco di Borghese. A plan of it is given by Canina (Tiijrii/fl, tav. ix, 

VL taw Ixxxi.}, but Grossi-Gondi does not indicate it in his map (for its site 
cf. Canina, tav* vii.). At the two points between the Villa Borghese and the 
Barco where he marks niins. there are traces of platforms with debris^ but 
no remains of construction are visible. For the so-called Villa V'ecchia cf. 
Laneiani, Sfaria de^/i Scavi, iii. 48.^ With the Barco di Borghese we have 
already dealt (supra, 527 and we may noiv return to the theatre of 
Tusculum^ and follow the road ® which descended from it past Camalddi, 
the beginning of which has been described sapra^ 356. 

We may begin our consideration of it with the scanty ruins marked 9 
in our plan, w'htch are situated immediately to the S. of the enclosure w^all 
of the monastery of Camatdoll (cf supra, 350) and probably belonged to 
the concrete of a villa platform, though nothing but debris is now' visible 
there. 

Just above them [ saw in 1898 (they are not now to be seen) some 
scanty remains of walling of blocks of tufa about 0 60 metre (2 Roman feet) 
thick ; and there were similar remains further N.NAV. These are, 1 
imagine, the traces of the supposed city walls of Tusculum to which 
Tomassclti alludes, but, as 1 have said, 1 cannot agree with him that this is 
what they represent. 

To the W. Is the so-called Villa of the Caecilii (7 on our plan : supra, 
348), to the NAV. of which (omitted in the map) and just below the tomb 
marked 8 * is a building in &pits quadratum and apus retieufatum —^no doubt 

^ Tomasictti gif« {BmiL Cifm, jjg) d fmgnocnt of ^ Greek iBiertpUon, Ihe 

of which i» not cle^r, built IntG the cmihq (he ViSI* Vccchio., on the roatl to MflSte 

Poizia. 

\ Crlrl^ xiv. 2^193 (a fmgirtcnTaty sepulchm] inBcription found Uiandi in tanat helcii^ 
IQ this remi 

* The tomb S is marked loo tar \V, in mr plan, bnt this is doe to the fiict that ihcrc arc ernori 
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a villa an the S. edge of the modem track from the Villa Riifinella 
367}. To the N.E. (it is shown on the W, edge of Map U of the present 
volume) a large villa in tnarked Villa de? Furii by 

Canina {Edi^si, Vl_ tav. Ixxk., Ixxxv.; but not in tav. vi.p v\U which 

was published in 1841^: see below). The ancient road passed within the 
enclosure wall of the wood belonging to the monastery of Camaldoiii and 
Canina (Titsc^&, p. 134) alludes to it. Further remains of it were found in 
1901 (Gros-^i-Gondi, p. 160) at a considerable depth, varying tn width from 
3 to 4 metres.® In the upper part of its course it inade a sharp turn to 
avoid an ancient villa not marked in my map, but indicated by Grosst- 
Gondip and described by him (p. 166, cL Bfdl 1903, 103}. This 

building w^as discovered in igoipand its plan was entirely different from 
the normal plan of a Roman house: among the rooms were twohallSp paved 
with mosaic, with geometric designs in black and white. The brick stamps 
which were found in the building belonged to the first century a,D.; but 
some blocks of sperone which were found there may^ Grossi-Gondi thinks^ 
have belonged to some earlier building- 

To the S.E. of it was a large cistern measuring 27'60 by 5^ metres ■ 
and Maltei (Tusaif/o, jB) describes a systern of rock-hewn cisterns found by 
the monks in 1704 in ihe wood, consisting of passages 7* palms (r65 metre) 
wide, in which a man could walk* with shafts at intervals. Chaupy (tf/, rir. 
ii. 306) also mentions them. 

It seems to me that the chamber discovered in tS62, containing a 
pavement in black and white mosaic, and representing gladiatorial scenes, 
must have belonged to the same building: it is said to have been found at 
the S.W. e.'<tremity of the enclosure of Camaldoli, towards the so-called 
Acqua del Cardinale. The pavement is now in the Villa Aldobrandini 
(Grossi-Gondi, pp. I9p J65 and tav. iii.: ct Ann. /mt. 1B63, 397). 

The question as to the site of the tomb of the Furii is fully discussed by 
Grossi-Gondi (161 The tomb had a vestibule of with 

a carefully closed door of pepcrino, and was itself a chamber hewn in the 
tufa^ in which was a sarcophagus some 5 feet long, and several smaller umsp 
about 12 in number: on some of these were the inscriptions CJ.L. xiv. 

m live plan Cuima fromi which it is uken, which cmU\ not be H^nSncctEd wjUiDul a more exieltded 
suTTcy ihjifl I wis able lo anderukc. 

* There he marka the ictmb of the Ftmi jusi Sniii^e ibvc wood of CnitiaEdoll, at in 
eilrenlity- 

^ SEev-cniofi (Fd/. Lai* 10573, recoKb \ls lUwoverj in January 1S94, 
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3700-2707, 2750. The discovery was made in 1663 or 1667 (?) (Kircherj 
La/inm^ 67^; Falconseri, ^tAkfica^! m Gronovius, 

T/it*smin4S Art/. Craec. viii, 334B) m the wood belonging to the monastery, 
close to the ancient road : but the wood was in those days apparently larger 
than in the nineteenth centur>', the present enclosure w^all not including the 
site of the discover^'. For in 1842^ Canina, who was excavating on behalf 
of tJic Queen of Sardinia {suprtf, 359)—and not primarily of Campana, as 
Grossi-Gondi supposcS“found outside it, at the point where be marks 
"Villa dei Furit," two columns with dedications in identical terms to Fortune 
and to Mars (J/, Fffi£ri0(/) C. J'* wiihtartr ..... dedc:/, 

CJ.L. xiv. 2577i 3578)1 and with them some fragments of statuary, 
including a fine standing statue of Jupiter, u'hich was conveyed to Aglii^, 
and a fragment of the base of a statue with the name of the artist SosEcks 
(Loewy, hischr. Gr. Biidlt, no. 434). It was on this occasion recognised 
that the site of the discovery belonged to the monastery, and it was 
actually rcsCored to it {Edifisi^ V. p. 72, n. 13). The discoveiy^ of the 
dedications renders it probable, though not certain, that either the villa 
indicated by Canina, or that described by Grossi-Gondi+ belonged to 
members of the gens Farm, though the inscriptions belong to the first 
century B.c.» while the remains of villas pointt ^he latter recognises, to a 
date about a century lateG 

The line of the road probably cut that of the avenue leading to 
Camaldoli, inasmuch as Caninajn the map cited (»tav, vii.) marks a 
tomb a little below it, but in the same line. Beyond that point, we may 
conjecture that it descended towards Le Cappellette, as Grossi-Gondi does, 
or simply suppo.se that it ran towards Mondragone, as I have done (cG 
however, sn/rra, 326),^ Nibby {Ana/tsi, tlL 295, 597 ; L 63) considers 

the direct path from Camaldoli to Frascati, />. that which passes S. of the 
Villa Falconleri, to be ancient ; but this seems to me uncertam : there are 
some pavingstones tn it to the S.E. of Mondragone, but they are not, 
apparently, in siin. 

The monastery of Camaldoli was originally erected in 1611 ; a part of 

^ Cf. also the addiElofial InformatEon from hii MS. notes publEslsctl hy F^^aT AfiK/thmiaf i. 321. 

^ 1851^ the dale givm by Canirl:! hiTDMlf, u the re^lE of a misprirtt^ 

^ 1 e is not improbable ituL Holste is referriE^ to this rCKlii F* 19J ^7 ' 

Gtotlarermlfl atlEbn^Q soEto Frnscati Tfcrso Postcria lit I FiAocchici v^danci per tutlo stmHe aiukhe, 
prima 5 Ift Lftlina . . . jwi quelk del TusdoIo chc possa aiccnnto a Fauicati poi tin' altra the Uia 
pCf Ia viUlc venti Mortlc Dragoni doirc si vcdtino v»ti|£i imnifijiw di una i-iSla ijnindis'HlflA M L* 
Cappdlctte). 
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it was used as his villa by Cardinal Basslonci, who collected there various 
antiquities, including many inscriptions, about 8oo in all, and a library, etc. 
(Tomassetti, iS6 n., Lanciani, in the Rctnau Ca-mpagnitt 

Mout of the inscriptions arc now in the Vatican. After the Cardinal's 
death on July 5tb, 1761, his antiquities were at once put up for sale: John 
Adam in his journal (published in Dtary of Fine Arts ii. nos, 9,10 (1S31)), 
mentions that the sale was taking place on the a4th of that month and on 
August 27th says ‘ we made another jaunt to Frascati, to look at some of 
the antiquities of Cardinal Passionci, and made offer of 203 crowns for the 
vase of the Villa Adriana and some other fragments.’ 

Chciizi notes the discovery in making an aqueduct from Tusculum to 
Camaldoli in 1741 of a Greek middle bronse of Trajan ' questa medaglia 
fii trovata nel condotto che fa fare il Sigr. Cardinal Passionci p{erj far con- 
durre I'acqua la quale vicnc dal Tuscolo p<qr3 condottarla e p(er) far I a venire 
al suo romitono net Camaldoli dl Frascati, il di’ 39 Xbre i;4i/ {Ced. Bril. 
Mtts. L 2. published by Lanciani, BulL Cam. 1893, 169,} GheKji also noted 
and drew {Ced. cit. f. so) a marble mask used as a fountain jet ^questa 
testa . . . e posseduta dalP EmwA Sr. Card(^. Pa.ssionei, il quale I’Chja 
collncata in una font ana chc getta I'acqua nel sarcofago che gli doni» N". 
Sre. P. Benedetto XI III, la quale stava in faceia alia pigna al belvedere 
al Vaticano et il mcd‘,. l'Ch)a fatta collocate al fine della macchia nel suo 
romitorio di Frascati, in faccia al Pischicrone copiosa di diverse sorte di 
pesci, e di belvedere di San Pietro per condurla alH Catnaldofi gl' importo' 
per la sola conduttura .seudt 30 et io cav. Gheizi me ne sono lassata la 
memoria, essendo.una testa non sola Bella, ma assai particolare,’ 

Other antiquities in Cardinal Passionei’s possession, hut from Rome, 
arc noted ibid, 3J, 104, [ti-iiS, t2t. * 

On f. 120 he gives a drawing of a fragment of a marble statue of a 
boy with an elaborate sandal, leaning against a tree trunk—' questo frag- 
mento lo possiede Fra Bonifacio Jaico nel romitorio dei Camaldoli di 
Frascati, ai quale gli fu dato da un villano che disse haverlo cavato al 
Tuscolo . . . il quale fragmento i bellissimo c particolare p(er) il .sandalo; il 
medm* i di marmo Pario alto t pal mo c un quarto . ,, (iS ottobre 

\74iy 

The Greek inscriptions collected by Passionei at Camaldoli include 
Kaihe/, f.C. xiv. 1360 (’AjfptS* icvMpfp—the tombstone of a little dog—seen 
in 1858 by Vischer at Ockham Park, Surrey, the seat of Lord Lovelace), 
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1544. iBq 3 (unimportant tomb inscriptions, now lost)^ igB2, 2026, 2031 
(now in the Galleria l^pidaria of the Vatican), 

An interesting Christian sarcophagus found at Camaldoli and trans¬ 
ported to the Villa Taverna is published and described by De Rossi {Bn/l 
CrisL iByz, pp. 133, 140 and pi. vi, of the French translation). 

Stevenson {F^L L^L 10572^ 141) notes a report of Pasquale Antim 
(dated September Sth iSS9)that the monks of Camaldoli had found a male 
statue of a wrestler (?) and other antiquities; and here Helbig copied in 
iSS 3 the early brickstamp (beginning of first century A,D. or earlier) C.LL. 
xv, 824. 7. 

The road from Frascati to Monte Porzio has been already dealt with 
as far as II Barco di Borghese (jw/m, 327). From this pointy as Gross!- 
Gondi notes (p. 145). the line of the modern road is entirely difTercnt from 
the ancient, which at first followed the line of the lane on the K. of Mon- 
dragone ; along this^ in the Vigna Maneini^ some pavement was found in 
i 3 S 3 .^ Beyond this pointy however, its course is quite uncertain and both 
Grossi-Gondi and I {Papers i. Map V) show^ it conjecturally : we can only 
be sure that it did not follow the modem line, inasmuch as this last cuts 
through an ancient villa just to the N, of the villa of the Collegio Nazionale 
(rw/ra, 377)t while the older track kept above the great villa which we now 
reach, the remains of which bear the name of Le Cappellette (Raggi, Snt 
caiii A/Sani e Tusc^/anJ, no). It consists of two large platforms: the 
lower of them, to the S-W.^ is supported on the N.W. side by a w^all with 
large semicircular niches, faced with good aptis re/iadaium of selee, with 
quoins of the same material, and bands of brick : the arches are of fine 
brickwork. The upper platform, to the is supported on the N.W. and 
3 AV, sides by lofly arches and pillars of apHS relicu/atum of selce with sclce 
quoins and voussoirs, which is possibly earlier than the work in the lower 
platform: these have been reinforced later w-ithin with concrete with the 
same facing, but inferior in quality, and with the addition of bands of 
baked bricks: on the NAV, side these additions are in two stories. A 
view of the NAV, side is given in Plate XXXTI. Fig. 2. 

In iSSS seven fragments of lead piping were found in the Vigna 
Mancinii which occupies this terrace, bearing the inscription AfattWiae 
fiL IxxTiL .. . Saiaji(iiu) EpkUttis /(ecis) (CJX. xv. 7822): whether the 

* Scavif iSSSh 141 speaks onlj- of * di pep^jrliwa,' a nuteriaJ ntvcr filled fof 

Eadn^ but Gmssi-Gondi no doabt obtained bcUer ioformation cm the spoE. 
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reference is to Matidia the elder or the younger, i,e. to the niece or the 
grandniece of Trajan, is uncertain; but we thus ha^ the name of an 
owner of the villa. Remains of painted decoration were found at the 
sarat time. 

J'or di.scovertes of ^tatue.s ctc.^ made here in the seventeenth century 

(the objects are said to have been transported to the Villa Borghese), see 
Cot/. Tmsc. tit., quoted by Lanciam, /?«//. Cow. 18S4, 211 Kircher 

( Veffit Katinm, 73) had attributed the ruins to the temple of Bona Fortuna 
mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and the theory is repeated by 
Pococke {Brit. Mtts. Add. MS. 22981, 55): it is, however, without founda¬ 
tion, and Nibby {Analisi ii. 356) clearly saw the real nature of these 
remains. From the Atti del CtJmerltHgaio, I'it. iv. fasc. l66« we learn that 
in .March 1S32 Don Camillo Borghese asked for permission to excavate in 
an oliveyard belonging to him in the territory of Monte Porzio. Contrada 
Le Cappellette, and more exactly in Contrada Pentima dc’ Frnti, which lay 
on the old road to xMontc Porzto. Rossignani reported that although there 
were large ruins close by, with double arche.s one above the other, no harm 
could bo done to them by excavation. He added reports, that Campana 
(the tenant) had opposed, or that Campana himself had dug by night, or 
that Campana and the Prince had agreed, and that really the former was 
working with Pietro Paolo Spagna. In any case leav^c was granted ; but 
wc have no report of the result. 

Grossi-Gondi attributes to the reservoir of this villa a large wall which 
he has noticed in the vineyard above (p. 189). To the S.K. of this villa 
arc the remains of another large platform (marked on the extreme K. edge 
of Map 11. of Papers iv.).' The Ca.sale Campitelli rests on an ancient 
reservoir (marked R in Papers j. Map V,), 

To the E, again, beyond the Casale Campitelli, are the remains of a 
platform of polygonal work, belonging to a villa marked in Papers i. 
Map V., to which I must refer my readers for the rest of the lerritor>' to 
be described in the present section. E.xcavattons were made here in 1840 
(Canina, Tustolo, 107, lOS cf. tav. vii.) and in the Atti del Camericngato 
fasc. i66a is a letter from Canina dated February 3rd, IS41, stating that 
Prince Borghese was continuing with a few men the work which he had 

’ TJ5« del Collfigio Cleiwcntitw which Nibb)- law high abnvt bin, (Visge», iL tii omIk 

ID be, t thinh, Iht CiiaJe CunpileUi. CIlBUpy ipeaU of a Villa Vallemaoi here or hn^l^it 

(ll. 3 |£).i. 
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begun in the previous October on the hill belonging to him above the 
village of Monte Porzio towards Camaldolip which was in the territory of 
Monte Porzio : that a large \nlla had been discovered which lay on the 
road which ran from the Via Labicana to Tusculum,^ and that several 
marble pavements of various colours^ and fairly well ]>rcserved^ had been 
found. 

To the N. again^ and to the H of Cappellettei is the villa of the 
CoJIegio Nazionale (formerly the Villa Lucidi) built upon the platform of a 
large ancient villa, which has arcades of {ipns and is cut 

through by the modern road. 

Grosst-Gondi (p. 189) refers to the ancient road which perhaps passed 
S. of the site, the sepulchral inscription CJ-L. xiv. 2757 (T. 

e/r/u/ii7 c/ 4 ranssifm fiafn^mis which was found to the S. of 

the Villa Luddi in 1879), and ennsiders that it may give some indication of 
the ownership of the villa—but^ t thinks with no more foundation than in 
other similar cases. 

We find from Aiti a/, fasc, 2362, that in July 1S33 |Xrrmissioii was 
granted to Don F. Borghesc Aidobrandini to excavate in a vineyard and 
oliveyard of his in the territory of ^lontc Porzio occupied by Campana ; 
but again we have no record of the results except that given by Canina, 
T/tscuh, 1043 who tells us that the site was a little nearer than Le 
Cappellettc to Monte Porzio itself, that a fewr worked marbles were found, 
and that at the end of the previous century Campana had found pavements 
of mosaic and of fine marbles there. The site was obviously not the 
Vigna Lucidi, and it may have been at point 35N. of the road. Here 
are the remains of a villa (Grossi-Gondi indeed marks two groups of ruins 
close together in his inap)p in which I saw the gutter blocks and columns in 
peperino, of the peristyle, and the torso of a nude male statue (probably 
sepulchral), of urhich the front alone was worked. 

In 1826 the breaking up of the ground in the Vigna Lucidi resulted in 
the discover)' of some statues—a Leda and the Swan (Canina, Tu^cuh^ jx 
104, 146, and tav. xxxv,—to whom the provenance is due), a torso of Apollo, 
and a colossal torso of a seated mate figure (an emperor ?)p described by 
Nibby, MoiiitTKmti Fi'/Ai Portico no. 6, p. 16, Camera 

iv. no. 5, p, 112 : cf Reinach, ii. 416, 3: Venturii // triusro £ /a 

^ TJifs road a niarknl by Canina^ bal 1 know of no fiirtlicT evidence fen aCEUal tfXwtetWt 
trn/jTs, 405 1 ct p. 6S4 
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Gaiieria Bitrghtse, xv., xxvil. (the latter also states that ii , a fragnient of 
another statue of Apollo, and xvl., a nude torso, were found at the same 
time; with legard to the former Nibby gives no indication, while with 
regard to the latter, which is probably the second of the three torsi 
mentioned by him under no, 6, Venturi has probably misinterpreted N'ibby, 
who expressly distinguishes it from the other tvvo)t Exeavatlons were 
then made systematically under Canina's cliarge, but nothing of importance 
seems to have been found. 

From Ani dti CarntrUngaia Tit. iv. fasc 3422 vre leam that in April 
1845, it came to the knowledge of Don ^^a^cantonio Borghese that the 
Padri Eomaschi del Clement!no, tenants of the Villa Lucidi, had excavated 
without permission! and found various objects of art. The eustode and 
vignarolo of the villa stated that in breaking up the ground anew in the 
vineyard, two animals of marble, lacking legs and portions of the head, 
were found—also the pedestal of a column, a marble slab broken at the 
comers, various fragments of marble, brick, and three large tiles, which 
covered the opening of some grottos. The Governor of Frascati examined 
the question, and sequMtrated everything except a capital of a column, 
already conveyed to the Collegio Clementino, but reported that the objects 
were of no importance. 

Further E. again, to the S. of Monte Por^io, is the former Villa 
Gammarclli, now a convent: ju,st above it, to the S,, within its garden, is a 
platform of scice concrete facing apparently NAV. by W.; on the N.K by 
N. side a very fine piece of polygonal work in selce is preserved, which is 
undoubtedly of Roman date and formed part of the facing: the jointing is 
very good, the angle of one block being frequently let into the next block, 
and the fronts of the blocks are bossed; some measure as much as 090 by 
O'do metre, but 070 by d' 50 is an average dimension, 

The walls of the villa above were faced with ftpus rttiad&tnm and opus 
murium. 

To the S, again, close to the boundary of the property, recent 
excavations have brought to light the remains of some underground 
chambers, possibly connected with a water supply, but not completely 
cleared and now filled up again. A space measuring about 7 metres long 
(there being no wall on the N.W., the width could not be determined) is lined 
vdth w'alls of concrete on the S.W, (short side), with brick on the S.E. (long 
side), and with spus rttimlaium on the N.E. (short side). All the walls go 
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down slraight, except that on the in which, 3 60 below ground level, 
fs an arched opctim^ I -55 metre in span and rga metre m depth, and 
3 00 in height, with a horigontal strut of masonry across the opening, 
I'dO below the top of the vault. This goes in some 2 metres further and is 
then filled with earth, being lined with cement as far as it can be followed. 
It had a branch to the NAV., which has not been cleared. Under the floor 
of this chamber is a smalt drain about c>'20 metre in diameter, and the 
excavation (in search of a water supply) had been earned some 4 metres 
deeper. AbtJve, there was a cement lined s[>ace 060 metre wide on tlie 
N,E, sidcH into which a water channel, 0^48 wide and O’6o high, discharged; 
while on the SAV. there was a channel i metre wide, beyond which was 
found a late burial, the body being placed under tiles (one of which bore 
the stamp xv. 2321), and a minim of the 4th century A.D. having 

been found with it. 

Just outside the boundary to the S.W. of the villa, on the N. edge of 
the chestnut wood on the slopes of the Monte CiufolJ, is a small single- 
chambered reservoir of selce concrete^ with buttresses on the lower side. 

On the E. of the villa, near thc'G'of Gatnmarelli a path (not marked 
in the map) passes by and over the debris of another building, no doubt a 
villa. 

To the N, of the Villa Gammarelli, under the house at thc'point where 
the road to Monte Compalri leaves the road to the village of Monte I^orzio, 
arc the remains of a reservoir. The village occupies a conical hilf which 
might well repre^nt an ancient site, though we have no reason for 
supposing that it does so. A photograph of it from the S.W., which I 
owe to the kindness of Miss Dora E. Butwer, is given in Plate XXXIIL 
Eig. K 

The name of Monte Porzio appears, perhaps ii^ the Register of 
Grcgor>' II., and certainly about the middle of the eleventh century 
(Tomassetti, Ftii Latintt, 261), in the form Mons Porculip and the addition 
Catone is modern, being due to the desire of antiquaries to place on this 
site a villa of Cato, In the village there are no ancient remains in si/u^ as 
far as I know. The origin of the name is no doubt the same as that of 
l^rata Forci 1. 244)^ and the derivation from Porcius is not at all 

improbable. Cicero (IM Rffi. I l) says JZ Cf7/mi — /iaiii r*' in 

flo diiirc/nri Sfi/uM ptopintjnfi/ecif, whwh gives us no precise indication 
of the site of his house, and hardly, 1 think, justifies Grossi-Gondi (p. 1S7) 
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in fiuppoiiingr thiit Cato rather posscs^d a house within the town of 
Tusculuni itself. 

The antiquities to he seen within the village of Monte Porzio are 
noted hy Tomassetti (260 n.). There are also various antiquities which are 
recorded as having been discovered or seen at or in the territory of Monte 
Porzio, without a more accurate determination of their provenance being 
possible. We may enumerate a torso of Hercules, seen in the smaller 
Falazao Mattel by Matz-Duhn (na 104); some mosaic pavements men¬ 
tioned by Furietti (J?e- Mitsivis, Rome, 1753, p. 58) as existing in the plain 
at the foot of Monte Porzio : the brickstamp C./.L. sv. 1250 (first century 
A.P.), 2336, 3 (end of first centurj'}- Wo may add two statues of Venus, 
one in the Vatican, the other in the Louvre, which, according to Marocco 
(S/afo Pontijjeio vii. 143)1 wore found in the territory, but tvhich I have not 
yet identified. 

To ^fonte Porzio, though their exact provenance is uncertain, belong 
the inscriptions C.LL, xiv, 25So (a dedication to Mars Gradivus by L. 
Plutius Pius.,. aediiiSt vtsnitor, aMgHrtpraeJ{e€tus) saerstiuni) —no doubt of 
Tusculum, cf. ibid. 2603), 25S7 (a dedication to some deity not mentioned). 

The statue formerly supposed to represent Sextus Pompeius, which 
came to the Louvre (no. 1251) from the Borghese collection, was found in 
the territory of Monte Porzio apparently at the end of the eighteenth century: 
it bear.^ the inscription of the artist, OpheUon son of Aristonides. (Bernoulli, 
Rom. ikon, i, 2s6, Loewy, /,G.B. p. 2S9. no. 432, Kaibcl, f.G, xiv. 1277.) 

Under the village of Monte Porzio on the S.W. are inconsiderable 
ruins (buttresses in concrete) marked in the map. To the W. is the house 
marked Tavolacci, to the N, of which are the remains of a building on the 
point of the hill. 

To the K. of the village, under the Casale Albertazzi, are considerable 
remains of a villa, including a large long reservoir, divided into two chambers 
each 170 metre wide, by pillars which carry the vaulting, of which Steven¬ 
son (Fe/. iflf, 10572, 157’') gives a sketch plan and some particulars: cf, 
Tomassetti, ioc. cii. 

To the E. of the village, on the summit of the hill called I Romoli, 
39t metres above sea-level, are the remains of another villa, in opus rtliat- 
latum, now less well preserved than when Stevenson saw them {iod. dt. f. 
159, 160): the terrace occupied a space measuring some loO by 60 metres, 
and in the centre of it is a reservoir 13 metres long, with two aisles, 2'85 
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and 2 63 metres wide, of which he gives a plan. To the N.W. (near the * a' 
of Catone)* he noticed that the break!n{^ up of the ground for a new vine¬ 
yard had led to the discoverj*^ of the debris of yet another buildings and to 
the N, of point 391 is a possibly ancient quarry indicated in the map, and 
described by Stex^enson Lai 10563, 23). 

S,E. of point 39t, N.W. of the Casale Palocclp is the debris of a villa ; 
while to the N. of itp on the S. slope of Monte Doddo, is the concrete oT a 
villa platform, facing due W*, with a drainage passage in it, 1^40 metre 
high and a'62 wide. I may note that Stevenson { Val Lai 10563, 33) 
carefully examined the path from I Pallotta (or Fal- 
loccip as he calls it) to Monte Compatri (the old road to 
Monte PorKio) and found traces of ancient paving. 

The district to the E. of this point lias already been 
described in Papers j, 259 but I may perhaps give * 
a few additional notes upon it in this connection^ ^ 
largely based upon a further examination in which H 
I followed out the hints given in Stevenson's notes 
and maps, ] subjoin a plan of the reservoir under 
the Casale Brandolini: to the S. of it are ruins in 
opus r^/tcala/iiiii of the villa w^hich it supplied : among these Avere found 
later burials, one of the bodies was apparently cox'ered by a much worn 
slab of marble^ the inscription upon which I copied as well as I could* 
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To the S.p N, of the Fontana Laura, are mediaeval ruins ^ and further 
N.Eh again, to the N. of the CoUe di S- Andrea, Stevenson notes the 
existence^ in the vinej^ards and in the fieldAvalls, of debris of buildings and 
of pavingstones — the latter probably from the Via Labi can a. On the 
summit of the Colic di S. Andrea itself are the remains of a villa with a 
cryptoporticus. Taking the path from this point we find near the * P " of 
" Piano della Faveta/ the remains of a villa noted by Stevenson, and further 
S. what may be the edging of an ancient road going E.S.E, across the 
path \ while near point 566 other ruins have recently been destroyed. 

Further up, on the E. edge of the Colic Tufino, is the actual pavement 
of an ancient road ascending southwards, the course of which cannot be 

follovred very fan On the top of the hill there 
has been an extensive villa : on the E, edge, 
- \V. of the line of the roadp is a black mosaic 
floor, and under the ruined house on the summit 
is a large reservoir in seloe concrete, of which I 
give a plan in the text. It runs N. by \V., the side being, built against 
the hill. 

Further VV. is the hill marked I Colli dl Fontana Molara {P^p^rs I 
264) I on the top of the hill are two narrow underground passages (no doubt 
for the storage of water) lined wHth cement 

The wood to the S.W. is know^n as the Macchia PictrelisciCi which 
should point to there having once been an ancient road found in it, hut of 
this I could learn nothing,® There is the debris of a building in it, near 
the point of one of the zigzags of the inodern road ; and a little to the K. 
of the Casa Lutti (see Map I. of the present volume) there Ls a vaulted 
substruction of selce concrete going N* and 5 ., with a ruined house above 
It. Finally^ to the N. of the Convent of S. Silvestro^ L 263) 

below a high cliff, and above the high-road, arc the remains of what may be 
a cryptoporticus with two aisles: my guide, however, gave it the name of 

' StevenHM Lai. S<™ a ™py by Faiqtialc Andni, Ihc rqHowinE^ 

ii^Bcriptian is fiviind at La Cancara L a6a( : 

DlS M VILESIA 
^fATEkl FIISSIME 
FECIT, cEc. 

* Can this ix ihc raU aUadfa lo by Cbaupy dg ii, ig4^ 

niniung Iwiween MonCe Cumpatd and Kh>Ccii l^riora (j‘w/ra, 411 tL} ? 

■ Ttrtre ajc iwo mtrToirf, IV&E Mt isnly, to the S. S- E- of U, on iht way up hvm the Tillage, 
and GOme mbslnicticma alGo, 
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S. Francesco^ it being sttpposed traditionally to have formed part of a long 
ruined monasterj^^ and Stevenson Lar 10563, 23.) i,vho saw it on Aug. 
27, JK90, considered it mediaeval, and very likely rightly* 

We ha.v€ still to deal with the eastern portion of the road from Frascati 
to Colonna^ as far as it falls within Map V, of i,, and wdth the 

ancient remains along it,* (As to its antiquity see Papers L 253, n. t and 
supro, 326 .) 

The CasaEc CclIL occupies the site of an extensive ancient villa, and 
remains of black and w^hitc mosaic pavement maybe seen there: to the 
N.E. is a large round reservoir, at the ground level, on a terrace supported 
by a wall with niches of infiriam. Various architectural fragments 
{columns, capitals, etc.) were found, and seen and described by Stevenson 
(FiiL Int 10 S 7 ^, 37 the time of whose visit it belonged to Leonori, 

having previously been the property of one Anderson,* and in 1777 of the 
brothers Gi?.?LaroUi. In the doorway into the j-ard to the S. of the house 
both he and I copied a fragmentary inscription, which 1 read thus 

)qH\.\y 

upon a piece of marble 015 by 0 06 metre, the letters being O 03 high. A 
number of large lead pipes were found, with an internal diameter ofo 10 to 
0“i3 metre, which ^vere said to have come from the direction of the Casalc 
Albertazzi (supra, jMo)* 

h urtherE,, at the Casale Janari, also to the N- of the modem road, 
there arc only a few marble fragments visible, and it is doubtful wdicther the 
site is an ancient one ; but the Casalc Brandi (formerly Casate Filonardi or 
Lionardi or Tofanelli) is built upon ancient ruins in apus ri^licuhtum, and 
under It arc extensive reservoirs formed of several small chambers of 
roughly faced selce concrete^ Built into the modem wall on its W. side is 
the marble cippus wEth the sepulchral inscription C.AZ. xiv. 2616, erected 
to P. Avid I us Trachalusj praefcct of a cohort and tribune of a cohort, and 

^ TTlc r-eadcT n«a hardly bt* rtmitaded that iHc current dktinctinn m English, ac^ordin^ to 
whjeh mnnaslcry u uica for a conimnnity of men, Jind eonrciU for 4 cORimuniiy wcmicn (whcicas 
iLaJbn u»|re is ntiher in favcnlr of the revprac), has no logitaJ nor hulon^l 

^ I do nat know the ste <?f the Vigna BeUilii (ihojgh perhaps it fell v, the lerritoiy of 
Fnsseotij in whkh in in making the iwid from Frasrati lo Coltmtvi, there were found (and 

removed lo itw Musco KircherianQ in RontoJ 17 frngmcDCs of marble dHoraEion, parish of two sEaEucs, 
ft ipstr, and a hml pipe (AV. StOu*, 20^). 

^ TomaistUi (p, 260, no. 9) Eclii us ihftE ftn ins^pllon of one Pomponins lud recenilybccn 
feumd in this vineyard, hut loti ajjain. 
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two other inscriptions front tombs (r'i. 2^19, 2?3 ®)j on a cippus, the 
other on a sarcophagus, have been seen there. The fountain basin b a 
plain sarcophagus, measuring 240 by rop metres over all, with spaces for 
two bodies. Stevenson {(wdi oA 39) copied here in front of the casalc the 
inscription : 

SF,R-SVLPlCi 

HOMILI 


which apparently was carved upon the left half of a double tablet, the 
right half of which was without inscription. He also noted here various 
architectural fragments. 

A modern path leads hence northwards to the Casale Grand?, which 
lies E, of the Casale di Fontana Catidida. 

There is no proof of the antiquity of either of the paths to Fontana 
Candida: W. of the westernmost is the Casale of La Qucrcetla which 
certainly occupies the site of an ancient building. To the S. of the Casale 
di Fontana Candida b a mediaeval ruin, on an ancient site, and to the E. of 
this some remains of p/wj retkitlAtttm wails. Just to the N. of the casalc 
the railway cuts through a large villa of the same material, which extended 
under the^hsate itself, tn the courtyard of the casale I saw a draped male 
toga statue and some fine terracotta antefixae,' 

Tn lSi!3 a marble slab was found at Fontana Candida, bearing the 
following inscription : Cresanti iiili Itftiki CoUtgium saht- 

Mfrm {tk). xiv. 2655.) The Silius ttalicus mentioned is either the 

poet, who was consul in 68 A.D., or his eldest son, who was consul sufTcctus 
before 101 A.D. (see Prosopographia iii. p. 245, no, 509). 

Lanciani {Wanderings in the Raman Canipagna^ 266) wishes to 
identify the talteginm salntare of this inscription with the well-known 
collegium salntare cullorutn Dtanae ei Anthm {CJ.L. xiv. 2112), in the 
statutes of which there is a provision that if a member died within twenty 
miles of Lanuvium, his body should be brought to the headquarters of the 
collegium and buried with the usual forms. This is, of course, possible ; 
but as Dc Rossi had already pointed out {Rult. Com. 1SS2, 144), it is by no 
means a necessary supposition, inasmuch as we have records of the 
existence of other nfUegia Waltzing indeed (Corporations 


< PrehHicris nnnl» of tht livn Jigc hav* t™ in the Vigiw Giamwiria in ibc disirici of 
h-omena Camliila; ihe veua are preHrvni in iht #Kh»eolofiLCS,l wiuseuni At FwimU, and ire 
unjMbliihed. (AW. Srovi, 1901, p. J7it *" 1 ^ 
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Pro/fssionnelks, iv. 302) enumerates ig, all of them in Italy but one in 
Gaul, at Xarbaitnc, and another in Portugal, at Coimbra. It is generally 
admitted that the epithet sa/ntsre was chosen for the sake of a good omen 
and signified that the object of the c^iUgittm was to guarantee a decent 
burial to the memberSp 


With this inscription were found the brickstamps CJ,L. xv, 1+43 (end 
of fir-st or beginning of second century), 2260 (first century A.r».X according 
to Lanciatvi, who copied them in the shop of Alessandro Fausti, a dealer 
in antiquities at Frascati {Nat. Saivi, 1883. 85). They arc certainly not 
later in date than the inscription, the lettering of which seems to point to 
the second centuiy (though it cannot be very late in it), and it is a pity that 
we have not further information as to the circumstances of the discovery. 

Ill a vineyard near Fontana Candida was found the unimportant 
sepulchral inscription C.I.L. xiv. 2680, which is still preserved there; while 
another {ik 278;) was removed from Fontana Candida to Frascati in 1884, 
according to N&t. Scavi^ 1S84, 548 (a statement slightly Inconsistent with 
Dessau’s account, C.LL. in iec^ 


Beyond Fontana Candida (below Monte Porzio)in the property of one 
G. B. Cor\’accini, according to Grand!, the unimportant scpulcl^l Jnsertp- 
tions CJ.L. xiv, 2748, 2758 were found about the year 1846 319); 

and below it in the vigna formerly V'jvari, now Montani, arc the remains 
of a villa (not now so conspicuous as Grand! makes out—see Papers, i. 
252 and Map V.), near which was found, according to Grand), in 1&40, the 
unim[wrtant sepulchral inscription C.LL. xiv. 2695. Another inscription 

of ihis nature from Fontana Caiida {sic) is given in Not. Scavi, 
1895, 249. 


Both Stevenson (in i&r^—VaL Lat, 10572, i 6 r) and 1 have seen and 
copied at the Casale Grandi a little further E., the inscription; IN FR, p. 
XIII. IN. AG, P. X\ n. S. on a broken piece of white marble, o‘3o metre 
lonpnd O'to high, which is in all probability CAL. vL 30033, which Hiilsen 
copied in the Vigna Amcndola on the Via Appia; and the provenance 

of the fragments of marble, etc. still to be seen there is quite doubtful 
(cl supra, 319), 

Returning to the road and going E. to the so-called Grottc Patlotta 
(Papers, i. 253, n. 3) I should add that Grossi-Gondi (p. 175^ maintains that 
the inscription of C. lulius Comutus Tertullus (CJ.L. xiv, 2925) really 
belongs to this site, and thus gives us the name of the owmer of the villa ; 
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and ccrtainl)' the testimony of Cini. Ttisc. ai, 150' (cited by Lanciani, BuiL 
Cam, TSS4, 2 JO, and again m Slaris Seavi, iii. 5^) is not to be 
neglected* 

Further E. again is the Casaie Ciufla (^Pafiers, i. 2 SS) wliich stands 
upon the remains of an ancient reservoir: beiow it is another casaic, also 
built upon a reservoir, but not marked in the Staff Map, For the district 
to the E. of this 1 must refer to mj' description already given in Papurit i, cit 

XIX.—From the Tijjkteenth Mvle of the Via L.\tina to 
Rocca d[ Papa and Monte Cavo, 

\Vc have aiready foilowed the road S. from La Pedica to the Ponte 
Squarciarcili and Marino (sufim, 252), but wc have not examined the 
district to the E. of it Close to it, a little before it turns E. to descend to 
the bridge, t have noticed remains of a viiia in o/wj rttientafim : the site is 
now occupied bj' modern hou.'^es. The Torre delic Streghc is spoken of by 
Tomassetti (142 n*) as though it was built upon the core of an ancient 
tomb, but no traces of ancient construction are now visible there (so also 
Grossi-Gondi, p. ip3, n, 2). 

Here Stevenson saw in September 1851 a plain ctppus of marble; and 
at the Casino of Fiiomcna Serafini, close by, a pedestal of white marble, 
of curious design, 070 metre in height, and widening from 0*20 metre at 
the top to 0'33 at the bottom. The front was decorated with a head of 
Minerva in relief, with a winged helmet and Gorgoncion : the eyes were 
left hollow. Or each side of it a bird's head projected. It waj said to 
have been found in a vineyard further up the hill, apparently in the remains 
of a building of which the marble pavement was discovered, with the usual 
late burials under tiles. In the vineyard in wiuch stood the so-called Torre 
delle Streghe the fragmentary tomb inBcription CJ.L. xiv. 2552 was copied 
in the eighteenth century by Gardeni; but in the next century it was seen 
by Dc Rossi in the Vigna Santovetti on the way up to Rocca di Papa, 
Cardoni’s idea that it contained the names of the consuls of 240 A.D. is 
incorrect. 

Not far from the Ponte degli Squarciarelli we may place the springs of 
the Aqua Julia a cippus of this aqueduct, bearing the number 302 (C./.Z* 

* ' Froolinu* (i. 9) gives tbe dutancc from Rome as Iw* miles la lEa of iha Iwalfih raiJe of 

iE« Via Latina., which inkes us beyand ovon iho Aqua Algidosia. Rut il ii pfobKhty ncl to be 
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Ktv. 427^ i VI, 31 Act. ScAvt, 1887, 82) was found on tlic left b^nk of the 
stream, about 30D metres below the Cart [era, r'jf, almost opposite the Abbej,' 
of Grottaferrata ; and another, with the number mutilated (CJ.L. vl. 31563 
r; Nite. Scavij 1893, 240) was found a littie higher up, towards the second 
intake of the large inii! ' but neither of them was, so far as is recorded, 
found hi situ. There are now springs to be seen about 200 metres below 
the bridge in the bed of the stream, and I,^nciani Frmitim, 

296) notes, as is still the case, tliat, while little or no water may be passing 
under the bridge, the springs themselves are plentiful (cf. fiuihkr, kciv. 235. 
Feb. 29, 1908). Rocchi (ZJrlfr. Pent. Afc, Atcfi , Ser. II. vol. vii, (1900) 
237 ,^^'0 speaks of masses of travertine which served for the intake, and 
States that he belimes that he lias seen the specus at three points, Tliese 
springs may, [ think, be safely attributed to the Aqua Julia, Holste {Cod, 
Dresd. F. 193, f, 41'') considered the fountain of the Aqua AIgtdoda (or, as 
it was called in his lime, d’Angelosia) to be the real starting point of the 
aqueduct.! Thera are, however, no actual remains of its channel to be 


t*|icn IS *n ^nte Hiwsgremenl, Ths cippits hd. jOi givM llie of ihe ehafincl u iil 

miles from the pDfnt Ht Mlikh it stood to RomCt Fronimus [jives the lotel krigth as I el mika 

J| |« well so quote iheecSWdil words of Holste m r^rd to the Aqiui 
F. I53i 41 } / 1^4*^. 14 Sepsembtii fui CrypSac fornUttp, uode nh homing IiX'Onim opliinc 

^nlo contiucidj fuit priraum recta vin ad pnensem, qun curiibus tier i^tarinuriL et VcliSraa e^ Via 
^ tina afl XU MTS ad Crypcam fefratH.ni deftei^Eciida. t>, C. dreitor pAiisibiis progrrssis od dictain 
mm Wurrit » CarJ, Al«in<ln; Fimesio Abbile dlcti lori cxlrneuii, vulgo Jicltur, h frinlana 
flei bquafourcllip ef Ctabrac ei proxluin imminel com hac jnstripElone, 

M squnm TopuTiim ad piiblEcum ukeiri hoc cutrucin vase c&llc|;iE 

Sed aqtka eius foati* neqoaqiiLam eo, ml [iroximo Iqcei scaEorit, sed ductu sobieitArico eum ad 
lOiTtm HC delude Hd dicsom moiusteHitm CT>plac femtae rHCrducilur, Sed n nlEiim dubiora git fjisin 
aiip<nonbus m l^is corvcildiHur tx aliqao c^piEe lulue, E regiaae huios bnti* Famesimi rtd 
MattSn^ lulus Crtbne lucukatae scalqEEKmcs aquae Urn pidusToae. quas alim Juliae iiartem 
fame dabmiEi nullutn est, immiati aWEtm hlsce seniiir^LEiihus in coJk vSnen Thomae Vilacd, qoi 
I^leiim P^undum excavant In velerem aqnaefEactom inddit* per quern eriam naive 4 tqua cum 
sirepiEu InbtEur ^ 

A fontc Famesiano l>flUlu]Dm aij^civdocites dcflo 5 umu.i tAEvdeen cs via illA curulj, divcrticulo 
siotMtOrsum ad [Xmas ampHuB miik, ah\ ad unislram laEiw CtaW foas ox anirO opera 

homiinii pryfioit, stajim Crahme iungitivr. Volga 3a foOEona d^AngelOMA didtur. Aulrom 

I Q lO m uui aethculac exciHim fomjtc ImeHlio Anliqui RamAni opcris claadilur^ oatia queque ipsa 
^ve fronluipiciiiffl AnEiqui opeHa bteritii vestigia wteodtE. llunc praedpuam tulioe fmtem CAputqoc 
aisse Ccrtuni 5511 . laul* ahjita djctarfl fontem in pLanilk pAlusEri concipiuniar a3tae Ahjuac 
mloiigltics cE m piicinam ilvc ciitcrruvin dcducantUr, qUac vulgo La Botte dicilur, el proxime lOb 
hme M^ungimlvits nascEEiir Crabra low ¥Aldc ati^inos.. arondSneEif oondto. 

^mae iJIae TicalEu^in^ CS cisEema la IhHte rivo subtcrrtvnen per conicukkS ckcebos in villaiv 
OHnjlamo pe^yeunmr, nec dabitD qain hae icalftr^ncs t^um prevumis i3Li» CrAbram olm 
C^til^rmE. OmrtM istae »caiEirigin>=i ^Itriunlur in EetTUorio Molamc ad Ipiuni Mafinium lernlorii 
tiac CrjplaefeTraEatx Cmbra autem quae nunc iiuE^qiae sup nvm Homam petdocilur, daobus 
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seen, and I do not know whether he was right in considering the brickwork 
at that Ibuntain to be ancient, inasmuch as the fountain has now been 
enclosed,’ Secchi (p. 35 of the work cited supra, 22S) records his discovery 
of an ancient channel, 10 to 12 metres above the level of the modern 
fountain of the Squarciaretli, which was running towards the Aqua 
Algidosia or del Canalicchio, and which he believed that he had found 
again lower down in the Vigna Passamonti, near the Villa Montioni 
{supra. 236) and near F'ontana Piscaro (whether he is right in this state¬ 
ment [ am not sure), and he notes rightly that this is the only rvater to 
which Frontin us’description would apply (i. 9}: * propter caput Miac trans-^ 
fin it aqua quae vacatur Crabra. Plauc Agrippa omistt, seu quia itttpra- 
baticrat, shv quia Tuscufauis posscssoribus rciiHquatdaut credebat; ca 
tiamqiic est qttam otnnes villac tract us cius pervicctii ia dies msdulasquc cerlos 
dispeusatam acciphmt. Sed mn cadciit msderatmte aqiiarit mstri partem 
tins semper in supphmentum ltdiae vinduaveruut nee tit luimus atigereut. 
quam haurUbant iargkuda campeudii sut gratia, Bxciusi etga Crab ram cf 
tatam iussu imperdtaris reddidi Ttiseuiamst qut tiutie/srsitan uan sine adtui- 
ratione earn sumast, iguari etti causae insolitasn abundantiam debeant.' 

Ilolste is. however, perfectly right In pointing out that the springs of 
the Crabra take their rise in the Valle della Molara, as Lanciani, 
0p. cit. 332, also says, at 612 metres above sea-level, under the Col In 
Bartolucct, to the N, of the I Sth mile of the Via Latina : the water is now 
conveyed to Frascati by the Acquedottq Aldobrandino, constructed early 
In the seventeenth century {supra, 334) and restored by Canina in 1838-9^ 
{Tuscolut 85). Grossi-Gondi (p. S3, n* 3) unnecessarily supposes a 
misprint in Lanciani’s text (cf. supra, 333 n. 2), 

At point 395 is a house (the Casate loizi, according to Stevenson) 
which occupies an ancient site; there is just below it a long low embanking 
wall of rough opus retiadatum of selce with quoin.? of stone, and square 
wccp-holes at frequent intervals: beyond this again the front of the wall 
begins to be decorated with half columns. Near the house is a reservoir, 
and to the W, is another house, by which stands an ancient handmill. To 

cOiuCaE nnit^ quomm iiKicitiin ek vatle Crjp^ofcmi.tE'nsi dcRuMtEiia MiianiTii TOcanIp ct rlviim 
sqomc FcjEsEinae ^rwiiao defl^iEDi i^m cxcipit panlo potilcm ad ded.tfittm. Ultra Marinntiirk 

neidcitdr >f9uincl]i-’ 

* In 19&I [he fntbwbg brictibiiaraps (from lombi; 'a capanna^ (?), bnl no fimhcx d^taiJs were 
gitnl) WETC rntind al the m^voir of the Aqiin £/./,/« xv, 205, JJt+ 3]^, and a vajitsv 

Hjf 596 iqoi, 203 ), 
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the W. above the :^cond ' p * of ^ Giuseppe/ Stevenson saw the coire of 
a tomb In concrete, 3 So metres high and 270 squarOt parallel to the path 
which ran E.S,E. from the Ponte Squareiarclli to the Casataccio/ and 
which, from this point onwards, followed the line of an ancient road. 

At the Casalaccio there is ati ancient reservoir with two chambers 
tmder the modern house; and to the E. are clear indications of the site of 
a villa- 

To the S, IS the Vigna Troili, in which De Rossi saw two fragments 
of marble, 0'50 metre high, with the remains of an inscription in letters 
0-22 highp belonging doubtless to a large tomb .... Cti,/. Pafi{irfii tnfiu} 
^ * and » . . _ {CJ.L. xiv. 2574). [ saw the first fragment, but without 

the initial C, in 1909. 1 also noticed there a block of travertine i metre 

long and 0‘59 nietre high, with the upper half of three letters of a verj' 
large inscription (the upper half alone being 0’J2 metre high) 

A P\/ 

r \ Sj 

(The second letter was either a P or a H) and a marble cippus 0^90 metre 
high, the inscribed surface measuring o"54 by 0^56 metrci and the letters 
being 0^03 metre high, 

TI CLAUDIUS MNESTER 
CLAUDIAH PHILTATE 
ET 

CLAUDIAE VERECUXDAE 
CLAUDIAE SEVERAEE 

Tomassetti (p, 266 n.) notes in a vineyard on the left of the high-road 
an architrave of pc peri no with curious sculptures, and at the Casa Fondi, to 
the SA\. of the Villa Troili, the existence of various Inscriptions, which had, 
however, been brought from Rome, 

To the S, of the Villa Troili on the modern high-road is the Casale dei 
P'rati (formerly Villa Locate 1 1 i)^ which probably occupies the site of an 
ancient %‘illa m opus of w^hich much debris may be seen— 

though Stevenson di. 50^) %vas informed that the material came from 
Catorso {rn/r^i, 402) and that a male and female statue from the same site, 
which had been preserved there, had since been sokL At the Casale 

I on itw m*|3 h an [Dibviotu inisprinE, The Jane between painl 395 and ihe 

Cwkocio has bcfl-n direrlcd In reMClt yrarik 
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Botti to the E. he noted architectural fragmentSp but saw no remains in the 
Vineyard. 

The line of the path wc have bi^en follawing now falls into the medem 
road to Rocca di Papa: perhaps the path going on almost due S. and 
eventually reaching Pala^zuolo is ancients but there are no decided traces 
of this, for though it is sunk deept the soil is softp and t have only marked 
it as doubtfully ancient for a short distance. 

Before going further E. we must return to the district to the S. of the 
Ponte Square!arelli. 

At the point of divergence of the modern road to MarinOp I noted in 
May 1904 two heads placed in the walk representing our Lord and the 
Virgin, the former mediaeval, the latter a Roman female hcadp with the hair 
parted in the middle and waved to each side with a veil over it* In the 
grounds of the Trappjst Monastery of S* Giuseppe here two lead pii>e^ 
were found in 1902^ bearing the inscriptions ,, , Aufm/' A/&t and /Mnu'- 
irliits) Z. Ani\[mi) AIi(i) 150 metres off were found 

repnains of a villa in opus and marble fragments (Grossi- 

Gondi ig^ = Bii/A C&m. 1902, 320). 

To the S. of the monastery the modem road to ^larino cuts through 
a drain and a rcsenoir in concrete: the latter is well preserved and has 
two chambers, each 3-90 metres ^vidc and about 14'50 metres long, with 
three apertures each IHO wide in the dividing wall. To the S. of this, in 
the Vigiia Santovetti, are fragments of marble sculptures and column 
drums, which led me to suppose the existence of a villa here, but which 
may not really belong to the site. To the \V., however, are extensive, 
though scanty traces of a villa, as also in the Villa Blast (cf Stevenson, 
Coilcil.sO and again further S.E., not far from the Casalc Cavakttu 
Rosa marks a villa at this last place. The path going E.S.E. back to the 
Casalc Grotte deir .Acqua is deeply sunk, but the soil is so soft that it is 
not necessarily aficient 

The Casalc Grotte delF Acqua occupies the site of a very large villa, 
to which belongs no doubt a wall m rn/jcn/atu^fi of seke to the S.S.E 
of the Casalc, found in the reccrit excavations for the electric tramway to 
Rocca di Papa: on the NkE. side of it was a gutter of peperino slabs, 
covered m by a small concrete vaulL Under the Casale itself is a large 
reservoir wuth two chambers, each 2t"20 metres long^ 

To the S.E. were many loose pavingslones, which may have belonged 
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to a road leading to another villa whacU was brought to light m the course 
of the tramway works, it is in rough £^pfis r£tiirfi/iihim^ with some brick¬ 
work : the fioors of two rooms were visible^ one in pi a in cefnentT the other 
in cement Avith fragments of marble placed in it at intervals^ Under one 
of the floors is a vaulted reservoir, and most of the building is on vaulted 
substructions of irregular orientation and shape. To the H, of it Avas 
found a lead water pipe, without inseription [AW. Scavi\ 190S1 ^ 

$avv one brlckstamp (CJ.L xv, 1121. a—first century, .A.D*X 

To the SrEr of this villa in the tramway cutting arc the scanty traces 
of another budding; and a little beyond this, in the Valle Scura, is the 
lower station of the funicular railway on to Rocca di Papa itself The 
high-road offers no definite traces of antiquity^ and the ancient road may 
have passed further S.W.: I have marked it conjeeturally a-s following the 
older path which preceded the zig^gs of the modem road. 

To the N.li, of the Grotte delP Acqua, on the further side of the high^ 
road, is a vineyard in which are the remains of another villa : there is a 
large platform in ^pus retkiihtuffj facing ^V., and on the top of it arc 
mosaic pave men tsd To the is the Casale <lella Morte, and to the 
N+ again the Vigna Pottonc Gazzi, where there arc mediaeval ruins : 
neither of these names appears on our map. To the N. of the last is the 
Vigna Pio Vitalct at the Casale of which are two well-preser^^ed column 
bases of tufa and some blocks of tufa- For the district further N, see 
ifi/ra, 402. \ have doubtfully marked as of ancient origin the path 

ascending S,E. from ihe neighbourhood of these houses to the high-road : 
the evidence is by no means sufificient for certainty on the point. To the 
E. of this path is an aqueduct crossing the Vail one Arc ion i In a S.W". 
direction, which takes Its name from these remains, of which I have not 
found any full description in any other wTiter, Nibby i, 118) 

attributes them to the Aqua Algentiana (which is merely a false reading 
for Alsictina), w^hile Canina, Sj, wishes to connect them with the 

springs from the Valle della Molara(jw/rfl, 3SSX I give a photograph of the 
central portion in Plate XX XI 11 * Fig* and a detail of the constructiem 
in Plate XXXV. Fig. 4. 

* The die of Eho discoverica described in Siavt\ iSjS, 260, as havin|; }t«n made in A vint- 
ynrd belongiiig to LocaLcHi, amomg the nlirts ot an anebm tmildiag, mcdc J kilomeUn fr&m Rocc* 
sli Tifia, m [he Jeft of ihc hii^h-rtxul, IsticU exactb' ckari trtit I sEia(»ct il may be ihi* vilin- The 
mini fci-c ikscribed cotisUtini' of a line of siatrteirapcan comdws Yinc^ with white cement: 
wilhici ihcin were found statuesp which nre there de^eribed. 
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There are seven arches standing, three incomplete on the N.E. side, 
and t»’o or three on the W. The highest, over the stream, is about 
S metres high with a span of 4 metres ; some of those on the west bank 
have a span of 4*20 to 4 ‘ 3 ° metres. The construction is of peperino 
concrete faced alternately with baked bricks 0-03 metre thick and small 
rectangular blocks of peperino 0*04 to o-o6 metre thick ; the mortar courses 
average 002 metre thick. At an interval of 1-40 metre at the bottom of 
the piers, but as little as 0 53 metre higher up, a bonding course of tiles 
004 metre thick runs right through. The arches are of tiles, about one 
voussoir in every four going right through the width. 

The piers arc 2’10 metres thick and 2 ’Oa wide, and some of them have 
auxiliary buttresses on the inner side. I could see no traces of the specus, 
nor could I follow the aqueduct E, or W.: there arc no traces of deposit to 
be seen, and its absence renders it impossible to determine the enurse 
without excavation. From the level it might well be going towards the 
reservoir of the Grcttc dell' Acqua. 

The valley goes on S.E., becoming deeper, until it reaches the great 
cliff below the Pentima Stalla, from which it takes its origin. On the 
further side of it, S.W. of the letters ‘clolc* of the word ' Spadacdole,' 
Stevenson has marked the pavement of an ancient road, which .still exists, 
running S,K. up the hill through the wood as far as the Via dellc Molare, 
Just before it reaches this, on its N. edge (about the first* e ’ of ‘ dellc arc 
the mins of a villa, which Rosa, it seems, also saw. They seem to ha;o 
been excavated not verj' long ago, &t\d i am inclined to identify them with 
the villa in which were made the discoveries described by Dc Rossi in 
Amu, Just. 1S73, 178: this was situated within the macchia of Rocca di 
Papa, and not far from the aqueduct (/«/>«, 394) of which he speaks in the 
preceding pages, in this villa there were found the lower part of a bas- 
relief of the third ccnluiy- A,D, representing three female figures with a 
dedication to Fortune 

the name of the dedicator having perished with the upper part of the relief 
<fr./.Z„xiv, 256S),a sepulchral inscription of the second or third century a.i>. 
/?(«3 AtHtXoy JtUufuw ^(«f) '.(frrV) a(,iHis) 

mitusHus) // .; FestmuMS attar tuferenti^ (/i. 2 s 6 tj}, 

which has, but without sufficient reason, been taken as an indication of the* 
name of the owners of the villa, four lead pipes, of which two, C/.L, xv. 
7834, otV*. Cm. Cassi Eitseat{f;, 7848 J/. Trcbdii Hitrodh, give us, probably. 
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the n^LmCiS of persons to whom tho house once belongfcd, and two others^ 
tdid. 7S5S, T, Cis/fii(S fVrfis^ 7867, Sf/ihHms Sircfitidmui' feci^, 

merely give u& the names of the makers of the pipes : with the pipes was 
found (and destroyed) a leaden boN which serv^ed for the distribution of the 
water and from w'hich these pipes would have begun their course. Among 
the bricks found in the building were some bearing the stamps C./.L. xv. 
553 + ^ (M' Aurelius or Commodus) and 2370 (first centur>' A.D.?). Lanciani 
(Nbf. Scai i\ :j59) describes statues of Diana and of Juno (?) prescn.^ed 
at Rocca di Fapa, and said to have been found here in or about US70* A 
fine statue from the Selva di Rocca di f^apap in the Locatclli property^ 
representing an ephebus or a youth exercising in the palaestrap w^aSp it is 
reportedremoved to Frascati in 1SS4: it vi-as half life-si kc, with the arms 
and one foot missing (AW. i334p 348). Whether it was found in 

these ruins, or in those mentioned 591 is not clear from thedescriptionn 

I cannot trace the pavement of this road further in either direction : there 
are traces of antiquity in the Via dello Molare—just W, of the ' is a 
cutting with pavingstoncs in it—but only at that |.ioint: so that whether 
we should suppose that an ancient road descended to the Madonna della 
Molare or to the Casa dei Giiardtani is uncertaEn. 

To the S.E. lies the village of Rocca di Papa, which has been thought 
fay topographer.^ to occupy the site of Cabc or Cabump the city of the 
C^batS€S in Monte Albano^ named by Pliny {N.tL iii. 64} among the peoples 
of Latium w'ho had perishedp w ho, as Mommsen remarked (/>W/, hisL 1861. 
2o6\ are identical with the of the list of the thirty cities of the 

Latin League (Dionysius v. 61); their name, as he conjectured, probabh' 
survives in that of the modern Monte CavOp^ and vvas still preserved in 
im|5crial times as that of a priesthood (Ca^n^^ StictrdoUs f^riarnm 
Laiinarum niontis A/iani\ C./X* vi. 2173 = xiv. 2228, 01 Suf^rdoies C^bens^s 
Montis AidaF£i\ ib. vi. 2174, 2175)* W'hethcr the name is not also a 
corruption of the same is a moredifliicutt question, though ic seems possible- 
Tomassettip hoivever (p, 266% does not accept the idea ; and it does not 
appear before the end of the tvvcjfth century. Lanciani (AW. Scat^i, 1S7S, 
259) reports the discovery of some remains ^nndr/itnm at the entrance 

of the village, at the corner of the road leading to Ariccia.- I cannot agree 

* Cavi or Cave Ls the corrccl form of thtf lldme —la a ilocumpFlt l 4 JX49 hav^ a laiention ol 
ihe vtn tiNfiita CTotw (TomasMUi, sSo). 

= The hrickiUffljj C./.Z. xV. iCi6S, a.. 17 is aj foufld at R^wca di Ra|ia in tSfi6 j d* 

1324. 3 (near 01 |\ip,ij. 
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with Tomasdctti In believing that any of the wall und^r the foundations of 
the now destroyed mediaeval castle above the village is antique : ^ the blocks 
are too small and arc clearly mortared. Nor is he right in placing this castle 
on the hill marked 731 metres in the map ; it really occupies the height 
marked 760, while the discovery made by M, S. De Rossi must be placed, 
not near it hut some way further N.K,, probably, from the map Inst. 
1^73, p. 169 and tav. d'agg. U.S.> on the Colle Molaro. Here, in a cutting 
of the forest, near the edge of the crater, there was seen and ijartly * 
demolished a portion of an ancient enceinte in opits ipuuiratuftt, in which 
the break for a gate or door was seen. Close by an archaic tomb was 
found, with archaic pottery' in it, with a rough stele of local stone; and 
neolithic weapons were common. I'inna too {Mm. Lhitei xv. (1905) 33) 
mentions the discovery of a bronze celt in the Campo d'Annibate, 1 have 
not myself seen anj-lhing of the wall ; nor have i been able to hear of the 
existence of any of the five cippi of the Aqua Augusta (De Rossi, Auh. cU. 
170 sqq .; CJ.L. xiv. 3567), which, from the map already cited, must have 
been found a little further N.E. ‘ in cutting the undenvood which descends 
from the Campo d'Annibaic (the name popularly but groundlessly* given 
to the inner crater of the Alban volcano) towards the vallej of Algidus and 
the Via Latina' and 'in the part of it which descends from the springs of 
Penitma Stalla to the fields of Hocca Prlora.’ The aqueduct itself was not 
found, and the cippi throw no light on its origin or course, though De Rossi 
{Aun.eit. 177) wishes to connect it with that in the Vallone Arcioni, of 
which we have spoken supra, 391. Sec I-tnciani. Commhiri cit. 32;. 

To the W. of the Colic .Molarc a path goes off N.: it first runs down 
gradually, tlirough a cutting 470 metres wide and some 40 deep: this is 
mentioned by Nibby in ins article on U Vie degii AtttkhU 42 (in Nardini, 
RomaAtfiim, ed. iv. (iSjo) vol, iv.). It then descends steeply through the 
Bosco Riguardaia Molare, but through a shallower cutting. 

Kxcavations made in !793 ’ ty Prince Kilippo Colonna in the Bosco 
Riguardata in a circular building of about i jo feel in diameter with eight 
niches, suppased to be a ruined temple, led to the discovery of the statue of 

' I [c |;ivca n cl«CT]p[3Qii anfl of it pp. 273 

® That ihe name hmi tla tiUwcdl roandACkin wm by Kabrcrti {/h Rwnc 16S0 

p. I 3 l, §§3^3 14^.) i and TflflWiKUi (p. aSs) poiat* gm ihai ii b fwm Uiai or ihe 

AnTii hsIdMChia ihc modtacval nf RuCiai f}\ ]'apm. 

» The prwiw » iP'r'l ^ hii MS. inrt«s in ihc tibmry of (he Fitneh Sihool 4t 

Home (1. iz, r, 
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Artemis now in Berlin no. 59) which was restored by Pacetti 

EtideUjr^/fir/ct, iit, gOp no. 5;); 

Niebuhr's statciticnt that it was found near Le Krattoechk js unsup¬ 
ported by other evidence. See Lcvckow, Bir/int-r 1828^ 517, who 

gives no provenance. I have never actually seen the buiiding and cannot 
certainly identify it. The only ruins I have seen thereabouts, and these do 
not correspond to the descript ion, would fall about where is the second * a ' 
of * Riguardata*" and belong to a building some 20 metres long by ib 
widCp with fallen vauhing in tufa concrete: the mortar is bad^ but [ could 
not see any certain indication of date anywhere. 

At the Casale dei Guardiani the path falls into otic leading S.E. with 
which we shall deal later 403)* 

Just at the point where the path we have described leaves the Via di 
Rocca Priora, in tlic angle between the two paths, there h ancient debris— 
brick, pottery, etc. The Via di Rocca Priora^ w^hen it leaves the crater, 
descends sharply i in places it is paved with large rough blocks of seJee^ 
probably of ancient origin: where they are gune the path is w'orn aivay 
deepen Some way down it begins to be cut through the peperino, and then 
measures 2 58 metres from edge to edge, and r8o metre between the ruts : 
the cutting is not more than five feet deep, and there is a drainage channel 
cut down the middle. It crosses the path going S.E. from the Casalc dei 
Guardian!, and falls into the Via Latina near the MuraccL (m/m, 412)* 

A third path from Rocca di Papa, ivhkb falls into the path from the 
Casa dei Guardiani, is the Via delte Selve, which crosse.^ the floor of the 
inner crater of the Alban volcano, passes N, of the Monte Vescov^o, and 
crosses the din of the inner crater at the Forcclla. Of its antiquity there 
is no certainty, but it would have formed an important—almost a necessary 
line—of communication,^ 

There is, on the other hand, evidence for the existence of an ancient 
road ascending to the summit of Monte Cavo from this side. Its precise 
course as far as point G85 (on the E. edge of Map 11 , u{ iv.) cannot 

be fi.ved, but It probably followed the line of the track running S. from 
point 760, and 1 have unfortunately omirted to mark it conjecturally. 
From point 683 it must have ascended rapidly, hut wc only reach actual 

* Under the N. ^I^pes of Moole Cavo, on the S. (or palticr W, jedge of the Cimpo. d'Annitulep 
ttirce &maJI Egyptian ^|iiell«^ Iwo of porcelain, oTitf of blue ^lonc, were found in 1SS5. 

JSS5, jSi.) 
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traces of pavement further up, to the E. of point 790, almost due W, of the 
summit of the mountain : here it joins the road ascending from the S., and. 
both proceed towards the top together. 

The modern path up the mountain from Hocca di Papa avails itself of 
the last portion—that which is included in Map I. qf the present volume— 
which begins shortly after this Junction ; the road runs first due S. and 
then reaches the top by a wide bend. The pavement is well preserved on 
this ascent (sec Plate XXXIV, Fig, 1 } and is 2'6o metres (9 Roman feet) in 
w'idth. 

On some of the pavingstoncs in this last portion of the ascent the 
letters X and V are found often on adjacent blocks (N occurs seven times, 
V five or SIX times): Mommsen and Hiilsen explain them as meaning 
N(ova) and V(ctus), as marking parts of the road that had or had not 
been repaircrl (Ram. Mitt. iRgo, Nibby, Afiaiisi, i. 114) had already 

noticed them, hut had interpreted the letters to mean V{iir!. 

He remarks that one can still see the roughening on the surface of some 
of the pavingstoncs, to prevent slipping. 

Wc must return for a moment to the road ascending from the S., 
though the greater part of it falls outside the limits of the territory wc have 
undertaken to describe. There has been a good deal of discussion as to 
the course taken by the ancient road from Rome to the summit of the 
Alban Mount—it is often called the Via Triumphalis by modern writcr.s, 
though there is no authority for the name. Xibby at one time thouglit that 
it diverged from the Via Appia near Bovillae and passed by Marino, and 
then turned due S. near the Ponte degli Squarciarclli ( Afiti^imria, 

ii. 74) : later he made it follow the N. edge of the lake of Alhano, and so 
reach Palazzuoto (Arm/tii. iti. J14), Rocchi (Z?w. Pen/. Ace. Arcit. Scr. 11, 
vol. vii (1900) 22j sqq.) prefers to make it diverge from the j 2th mile of the 
Via Latina (supra, 227. -So). He mentions the existence of pavingstoncs 
in situ and in the ficldwalls just at the pilasters of the entrance gate of 
the old Villa Colonna (1629-1640), r>.at the point where the main track 
diverges E.S.E, from that which goes to Palazzuolo, and of two crepiditses 
in tufa some 625 metres from the first traces, W'hich gave the width of the 
road as 8 Roman feet. To the E. of Palazzuolo more of its pavement is 
pieserv-ed in sUu\ and here to the N. of the road is a large reservoir of 
selce concrete, measuring some 26 by 21 metres and open to the air. The 
road ran E.S.K as far as the Casa dci Guardiani, vvhtch is just outside Map 
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1. of the present volume on the and h busit over an ancient buildttng in 
brickwork of the second (?) centnry a.O, (the bricks being 0 '2i metre long 
and 0 035 thickp and the mortar O oi 5 thick)^ of which two vaulted chambers 
remain, Ihvo column drums of gray marbkp 042 in diameter* are to be 
seen there; and in 1897 a statue representing a Roman matron, of the 
weli-knoivn “ Pudicilia' type, was found in digging near the S,E. side of the 
Casa {NeL Sanii, 1897, 389), 

Close by (if the two vaulted chambers described are the same, and if, 
as is probable, the Casa w'as erected in the tnLcrval) remains of a bath estab¬ 
lishment were found in 1894, consisting of two almost semicircular chambersp 
one paved with mosaiCp the other with white marble and porta santa : the 
rooms were heated by hypocausts, and on the large tiles, 0'6o metre square, 
which rested on the pillars and supported the floor were the stamps CJ.L» 
XV. 171 (about 138 AAx)* 207, 674 (both 134 a.Ik): cf jVbA Sciivi\ 1S94, 405* 
It is a pity the later report docs not mention the earlier, 

rhence the mediaeval post-road (which probably followed as before an 
ancient line) continued past the Fontana Tcmpcsla to the pass of the 
Faiola and Vellctri, leaving on the SAV,; while the toad up the 

mounlain (wdiich was joined by a brarith from the SAV, at the Casa dei 
Giiardiatii (but passing NAV, of it, not S.E. as the modern path does) form¬ 
ing a mode of access both from Ariccia and from Genzano, in alt probability^) 
turns off first to the N.E,, and theiL as It ascends, runs and tlien 

due T\., until it join.s the road coming up from Kocca di Papa, E. of point 
790 396) as may be seen in the map: its paving is still traceable 

for nearly the whole distance, and is in places quite well preser\'ed: Chaupy 
a/, ii. 113) saw it almost entire: the first portion was destroyed in his 
tiinc. It is recorded that Fins II., when he saw a workman damaging it, 
gave orders for its preservation, and that Alexander VIL drove up to the 
top of the mountain by it in a carriage (j\fattei\ 18)1 

The Alban Mount (Albanus Mons, Ti 'AX^airoi^ strictly 

speakings Monte Cavo itself, but the name has been extended to the whole 
massif of both craters of the Alban volcano iv. 9). It is the highest 

point of the Alban Hills (956 marked on the map as the altitude of the 

^ The Imcts of ihL brunch are hnrJ lo roliow, bat can be foarHl in the wood as iaz as the modleni 
road from Ariccia Eo Rocca dl FflpJL. It a a'So mclrcs wide ; Slcvcosoa's map first called my 
aEtcniiDQ tfl ii. On i|s E. side are r>rmairif] fn ifpm rM it/Mitffa. 

^ Where it tarns N, yc:! another branch m.-iy have joined ft j bat this miMl be discuased else- 
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Maschio detie Faetc to the E- is probably an error for 936).^ It was in 
ancient times crowned by the temple of Jupiter LatiartSp the federal sanct¬ 
uary of the Latin League, at which in the spring of each year the festival 
of this ancient confederation was held {/i-rtae Here too those 

generals to whom the honour of liolding it in Rome was not conceded 
celebrated their triumph. 

In imperial times the worship was carried on by the 
tnmlis Aibrnn {supra, 393). 

As a sketch in Barb, Lat xxix* 215 T jS shows (it was published 
by De Rossis Ann, Inst, p. 167* tav. RS)* even in the seventeenth 

century there remained only the foundations of the temple, ef massive 
blocks of peperino (1 measured one 3 65 metres long by 070 thick, another 
was r90 by o‘B3 metre) and unimportant architectural fragments, which 
were used in the erection of the Passionisl Monastery by Henry, Cardinal 
York, and may still be seen in the walls of the garden : that he destroyed 
the well-preserved remains of the temple for his purpose is incorrect, and 
so is the date 1783 or given by some writers. f lUlsen (in Pauly- 
VVissow^a. I^,E, L 1310) gives the date as about 1777, hut I think it should 
be a little earlier; for Cliaupy {Afutson dd CufMpu^id ffllsfrace (1767) u, 
114) says Hes vestiges du Temple de Jupiter-Latial ont ^te fort scnsibles 
jusqua nos terns, mais diminucs par un hermitage que se fabriqua sur 
Monte Cavo un Franifois dc la Cour de cette Heine de Polognc qut se 
retira a Rome, its sont sur 1 e point dc disparoitre par la maison et T^Iise, 
que la nouvelb Religion des Fassionanti s'y bfitit/ lie then alludes to 
C.IL, xiv, 2243-4: HI a tire d'un endroit ou Ton apergoit les fondemens 
d'un grand Fortique qui entouroit le Temple.^ 

Seven years earlier Piranesi (A 7 ir/s/iiM di Aibana^ Romc^ 1762, tav, 1,, 
\l) gave elevations and sections of a Doric entablature and column which 
no doubt belonged to the temple, and also of a larger cornice: Canina, 
VL tav. Ixxii. attributes the larger cornice to the temple and the 
smaller fragments to a colonnade surrounding it, and gives a quite 
arbitrary reconstruction of the plan. Delbriick {Bte drai Tempe/ iu Ei^ruTn 
Oltf&riutu, Tav. iv. 2) reproduces Piranesi's engraving of the entablature 
and column. 

In thiiAtfiddCnni£rieug^ara,T\t, iv, fasc. 43 are some i^apers in regard 

* TEic same applia Ed !^ldiaEc on the rim df itit ouler crater, Mhich is ncull^ mctrci 

above sn-lcvci. See iv, ^ note* J ^EVd x. 
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to the preservation of the remains in the first half of the last centu^>^ The 
correspondence begins with a request, dated 30th July 1^24.^ from the 
Provincial of the Fassionists, for Jeave to make a su[>eriicial excavation 
for blocks of stone within their enclosure for the campanile of the cburch^ 
which had to be tranisferrcd elsewhere. The request was referred to 
Carlo Fea, who strongly objected, and leave was therefore refused. The 
request was renewed in February 1823, the Provincial [Minting out that 
he only desired to dig in the garden and use the stones that were 
found, and not to touch those which formed part of the temple: the 
Commission was again inclined to refuse permission, but decided to visit 
ihc spot first. The result of the visit was a definite refusal, the Commission 
deciding that there was plenty of other material available. A sketch and 
plans of the new campanile by Valadier arc given. In August 1S36 the 
Cardinal Chamberlain made further inquiries to sec if his ordeis had been 
respected, but the results are not here to be found. 

Excavations were conducted on the summit of the mountain by the 
German Archaeological Institute in 1S76, under the direction of Michele 
Stefano de Rossi, and are described by him m Artit. Inst. 1876, and tav. 
d'agg. Q. They rendered it possible, first of all, to assign tlic drawing 
just mentioned to its proper place on the site. It showed, jf it Is to be 
considered as entirely trustworthy (though it was not found possible to 
ascertain the correctness of the details), that the temple was a rectangular 
chamber^ with an apse on the N. side, placed near the N.W. angle of the 
sacred area, which lay to the E. of the modern monastery buildings, 
and to which the road ascending the mountain led directly. To the \\\ 
of the temple wbs a large construction^ supposed to be the base of an 
altar 

In this area Yvas a shaft leading into a passage which served For the 
collection of ramYvatcr^ leading to a large cistern from which the water was 
distributed by another passage, not cementedi but floored with selce, in 
which, therefore, lead pipes must have been placed. 

Fragments of plates of lead with inscriptions (C./.L. xiv. 2333-2335 
= xv. 7808-7810) w-^ere found tn the cistern, which were connected iviththe 
distribution of the water* belonging in all probabiEity to the receptacles 
from which the pipes originated. One bore the inscription 
ai’d(ifw£) s[a£riirjim ]/wj. Ca.... in .. , another the numbers cx!i., 

cccdiiii.* with the consular date n }^X«»and a third the numbers cccxlv%icxv.. 
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the Significance of which is not clear : the numbers are certainly too high for 
guimnito he meant, De Rossi rightly calls attention to the fact that in 1 1 
B.C a law was passed about the distribution of water (Froirtinus § gg sgg.). 

To the Sh of the area was a room with pavement of black and white 
tnosaiCp with a drain for rainwater to the S. of it. 1 should imagine that 
it was here or m the irregular walls (no. ll of De Rossi's plan) that the 
various brickslamps were found which, though not mentioned in his report^ 
are recorded in Ck/^Z* 

Among the objects attributable to the sti/^s v<?tipaof the temple were 
some specimens of archaic pottery and of ires rudc^ The most important 
of the portions known to us of tire fasti of the temple relating to the firtae 
had been discovered previously, some in 1765, some in or about 
1869, and only a few fragments came to light: they were found in the 
cisteniK All were cut on blocks of marble^ which formed* it seems^ 
the walls of the temple itself. They began to be inscribed in the time of 
Augustus^ but seem to have commenced from the time of the Decemviri 
(£7./,Z, xiv, 2236-2244), Other inscriptions found at the top of the mountain 
arc—a dedication to Jupiter Latiarb^ made by L, Rubellius Geminus, 
consul in 29 A,rj.p carved on a fine marble base (iS. 2227% ^ dedication t& 
Antoninus Pius(?) made by the Cahnses 2228^ skpra, 393)* a 

fragment of a cippus with the letters Imp. (ik 2229), another fragment of a 
dedication to Agrippa asin his third consulship (1 3-12 (1.C,) (lA 
2230), a base of peperino bearing an inscription which Hen Ken read 

2231), but which Hiilsen has made out from a 
re-e?ca mi nation of the original to be Djwi Ar^ldah^st he attributes it to the 
fifth centur>' of Home, and considers it thus to be one of the oldest Latin 
inscriptions extant (RUfN. MitL 1895, 65). 

Whether the fragment ik 2232 v^t]as/aie t^nyuit 

5 193, S, 194, 2 («iuly |ear*cif Scpliititfl* Sev^ia) ao+n ajtSctenfu) 336, 12 (S[, Aurislim} 376 
(115-130 A, 367. 7 pE Anitlliul 399. 14 (Fattitina tJw youngcf) 400, to (do,) 435, 4 (Srv«nu^ 
SSo,a, 15 {abon[ 133A.!?.) P> 54* A, UH ) m (Hadrian) 5S5, L a8, 1 39 

(Hsulmn} 596, 24 (Hadrian) 603, 4 (Sevenw) 757, 4 A,D,y 754, l 50 (ATUnninus Tiui?) 

767+ 6 (StvOTit) 774+ 2 (SeVAfoa) S33, a, J (midcllc first wntiur A,ix) 904, (, 37 (Trajan) 933, 3 
(bc^nnwg of second century a+d.} 1012:, * (Afitr loS a.d,> io6«, a, iS A,b,) loSfi^ 

(154 A.IX) 1116, C. B Sllj A-Od 1115* 3 sKood cmlnry A,n,) J2I0 , 15 (12? a,D.) 1609, lo 

(after DLorletiM) iSlS, A, 3, d. 8 (Hafirtan) 224$- "To these wc may add j^. 3zl, n, 8 (FauHttoa or 
Cnmrnndkif) 4W, 9 (Faiatim ifie yDunRer) 1O5S, 8 1125 A,Di) found in the eighteenth Century Hn ihe 
mini, of ihe lempte of Jupiter,' a sUEeCBCflt In which Wc need not giee credeneCi whllG 403* 7 
(Comnodua) WM femnd on the mountam MCordmg [d Ricey {Ai^ 70] and S7J, a. l (firit 

tenuiry a-dA and ■- 9 (Antoninus Plus} were foond about 1871, 
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.....which was seen by .'\rmel!in{ {Crmic/tetta^ 1876, 139) in Roeca di 
Papa, can refer to the temple itself, as he thought, or whether indeed it was 
found on the mountain, is uncertain : it may refer to any building that 
needed repair. The fragments ib, ^245-2250, 4^10, <*, b. were found on the 
mountain, but cannot be assigned to the/rr//, and to what inscription,s they 
belonged is uncertain : 2249 seems to be a portion of a ritual poem, and 
possibly ib, ^210 c may belong to it. 

The exact provenance of Kaibel, I,G. xiv. 11 rS, recorded by Fabretti 
as ‘below the Alban mount on a rough altar' is unknown, and it may or 
may not have belonged to the temple. Its text is Ad Kcpavvl^. 

Among the inscriptions relating to the Alban Mount, though not 
found here, we may note C,f.L. vL [4844 discovered in 1736 on the 
Esquiline near the eshimburium of the .-Xrruntii {ibid. 5931 sqq.'). 

Clange Hiiarionis v{ixit} a{nnh) ja: p^rii in Mmti Albnuo xiiii Kai. 
fuL L. Arnattio M. Lepido {iph Jmit. A.D. 6). 

—The Via L.atina from the Thirteenth to the Twf.ntieth 

Mile. 

lieyond the thirteenth mile the ancient road followed the modem line 
for a little way, until it was joined by the branch which comes E.S.E. from 
the Frascati road {supra. 33^) : then it must have cut across the bend E. 
of the Casale Reali, where there are many jjavingstones in the fie Id walls ; 
then it passed S, of the modern road. At the point where it crossed the 
Fosso dei Ladroni. and was running 10" N. of E,. scanty remains of a 
substruction wall in polygonal work of porous selce > (' madre di selce') 
with fl/w/ quadraUtm on top, are preserved, and there are also supporting 
nails in concrete ; but 1 do not think there can have been a bridge there in 
ancient times.* A branch road seems to have diverged from it S.E. 

A little after the crossing a path turns off S, towards Rocea di Papa ; 
it soon bifurcates, but neither branch seems to be anctenL 

Close to the house marked 415 I saw brick debris, and there is a 
reservoir to the W.S.W, towards the Acqua Algido.sia (w/m, 3S3), the so^ 

‘ The blocks vrt well joinlcd, ana Rn about e 40 lo O 6(S metrt hiuh ana o Sr wtre dc«i but 
In^ ftTT 

« Thii poition of the mndenl roa.l uua kroWIt to Ewhinardt: in «>. 4,0 jVtncti 

notH the dlKtA eiy of two large jira. w hich he i Kilieeed (0 be cssiuriej, a[ the aide of the 
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called Grotta delle Strcghc, nearly 40 metres long and 3 wide: to the W. 
of it are walls in rtficafit/iimf belonging to a villa in which late burials 
were found, and al&o a fragment of an inferior draped statue- To the E,, 
just S, of the *a* of " Pratonc/ Stevenson indicated the mins of a villa in 
the former Vigna Luccichenti: there is a small reservoir in i^fpus 
of sclce at the ground level, and to the W. of it much debris with Bne 
marble, while to the S- is a long substruction. 

To the S. in the path going K. there is a conduit, cut through by it, 
forincd by a line of terracotta pipes 0^09 metre in diaineter inside, enclosed 
in a channel of small blocks of stone 035 metre wide; and to the E. of 
this, just Avhere the communal boundary line turns due S, for a little while, 
W. of the legend * V. Calorso/ is a reservoir about 20 metres long, with two 
chambers, on the E, edge of a large cornfield. To the S. again, under the 
house marked 447 in the map, is a large vaulted chamber which, however, 
seems to be mediaeval. 

To the E. of this house, is the Vigna Giovanetti, at which is stil! 
preserved the inscription C/X. xiv. 2494 P/tiL^r^s) A/tiiac/fuls] Laninas 

It is upon a cippus of tufa, 
0'45 metre square and 0 55 high as far as the base moulding, which is 0 22 
high, the base being 0 57 square. The letters arc deeply cut and good, 
belonging to the first century^ A.D. Those of the first line are O'li metre- 
high, and the rest respectively 0 085, 0-07, and 0 075 metre high. I may 
note that the & at the end of the first line is very small owing to a miscal¬ 
culation of the space available, and that some of the other letters arc 
cramped. To the E. again^ E. of the letters 'Sp' of ' Spadaccble/ is a 
small house, to the W. of which is the walling of a cEstem of ofiuj 
with tufa quoins and three courses of brickw^ork below. 
There arc numerous pavingstones, which might belong to the road which 
we saw further S. 392); and though I could obtain no information 

as to its course, this seems to agree fairly well with w'hat Stevenson was 
told {C&d. cfV. 63''), In that case it xvouid have been taken to mark the 
boundary line which still exists, betw een the cultivated area and the woods. 
Further N.N.W. in the wood (W. of the 'B* of'Borghesc ') I noticed other 
debris, and Rosa also saw ancient buildings here. 

The Via l^tina, to w^hich we must now return, passed immediately to 
the S. of the Casino Lc Molare: then it ran straight on due K. and must 
have recrossed the ravine which follows the S- side of the modem road, and 
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have taken more or less the line of the latter, though there are no certain 
traces until we reach the Oateria di Molarct just beyond which there is 
some pavement in sitn 415 metres wide^ while further on, between point 
553 and the sixteenth mile» pavement may be seen in the stream bed. 

A little after the fourleenth mile are the remains of a villa on iU S. 
edge, in which there is a good example of facing in tough irregular blocks 
of selce, illustrating the transition from the older polygonal style to 
iiic€rtn?n from which nitai/atum wa.s developed. Cf* d£ 

ric&k Fraftfaise, xxv. (1905) 183. Above it is a reservoir with two 
chambers. 

Hence a cutting runs E. to the N. of the hill marked $16 in the map, 
which does not seem to be that of an ancient road, further S-* on the W. 
slope of the hill which is known as the CoUe della Tartaruga or CoUc 
Frecolio, and on the E. edge of Map li. of Papers, Iv. are"the remains of 
another villa: the platform faces W.SAVh, and four shallow arcades of apns 
trteertam (almost r^iiaf/eteum) of seloc arc prcseiA'ed: the arches have 
voussoirs alternately of selcc and peperino, and in front of the N* end is a 
later addition ; but the whole was apparently quite a small building. A 
specimen of the construction is give in PL XXXV. Fig. 3. 

We now pass to Map L of the present volume. On the top of the hill 
{point Stevenson marks the existence of something ancientp but there 
is only a little debris ; and the same is the case below the chapel of the 
Madonna delle Molare,^ where there is brick and other rubbish, including a 
half column of tufa. Past this runs a track, leaving the high-road at the 
Fontanilc S. Nicola, and running S.E. to the Casa dei Guardiani and on 
beyond it For a long way there are no certain traces of antiquity,* though 
in places it is deep cut^ and it is significant that it follows the boundar}' 
line between the forest and the cultivated land and betw^een the communes 
of Rocca di Papa and Rocca Priora; nor are there any remains on the rim 
of the inner crater, which rises on its SAV. side,* Just before it reaches a 

* The Cbstiuldi MqIulT^ U entir^l^ mcdiamld (Tomassclli, —a phcitog^raph ii gaVen in 

his Campogna Rorairm, I, p, Fig^. 70), bat there U some ancienl diUh: A h^rd of 

Ti3edLieva.t coins wai found near it in igoi {Bu//. Cam, 1^4 327J, 

^ The roail from the MadonoA lo ihe Cusa b sEink deiipt 5ve or mure wide : 

but the ioSl is jct-fST flnd [he pavcmcnE now visible b medkeifal^ The track S- E. ffOltS ihe Casb lO 
Colic Tonda, whkh T h^vc marked donbirull^', bubo deep sunk, 2nd there are master blU of loose 
scice. 

* Somewhere ntAi ihb road (between R(Kxe di LapA and Rom Priora) wu fonrvd the brick- 

C.4Z* ar, 1211 . 3 fiiboDt uj 
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branch coming from La Force!la {supra, the actual crepido is 

preserved in si/it, running S,E., and many pavingstones may be seen lying 
loose along its line, and also a few in siiit. Here are the remains of a villa 
—[ saw a chamber In apns mixinm, with a modern hut (' capaniia*) built 
over it, in which was a brick drain 0'4S metre wide, and was told Ijiat other 
rooms had been foundt but covered up again. The land belonged, I was 
informed, to Giovanni Giovenazzi of Rocca di Papa. 

Beyond this point the path shows no further traces of antiquity: a Viltlc 
before it reaches the Risers a di Domatore it is joined by the main path from 
La Forcellai and then by another path from Rocca Priora (in/ra, 412), and 
shortly afterwards falls into the path along the Valle Vivaro, which leaves 
the Via I.^tina to the W, of the Lago della Doganella (fn/ra, 413). This 
has no natural trace of antiquity, but is probably an ancient line of 
communication. At the point some way to the E. marked in the map, E. 
of the Fontanile del Ributto, W. of point 63 1 (the Colic del Favo) I have 
seen brick dcbHs, and Stevenson ( Vat. Lar 10572, 34'") notes ruins of i?pMs 
near this bilk He tells us that he was informed by Nicola 
Santovettiof Grottafen-ata that a torso of a statue, then at the Fontana del 
Vivaro was found near the ancient road {ix. the Via Latina); and that 
there was a spring at the Fosso della Vetica, which was very scanty in 
summer, but copious in winter. 

At point 585 (11 Meleto) on a hillock many lead pipes with inscriptions 
had, as Stevenson was told, been found fift}' years before^ and he had 
himself seen much debris there: 1 saw brick rubbish at the point marked 
in the map a little to the E. A tomb had been, he says, found in 
1891, *a capanna/ Ir, with tiles forming the roof (unless indeed a 
hut urn is meant) with a mirror, and not far off was found a helmet^; 
and further SAV. just beyond the limits of our map, another tomb was 
discovered. 

We must now return to the territory on the N. side of the Via Latina^ 
which we have so far omitted. Not far from the road^ due S. of the 
theatre of Tusculum, and VV. of a fieldwall and fence, are a few blocks of 
a polygonal wall in selce approximating to (pus quadratnm, facing S- ; 
against it was built a drain in concrete, with a pointed roof : some of the 

* The woidi ore ' Scp(ciltro} fl oipanrut con ^pccthidi prnso MciAHi^cire^ ?) 

□el 1S91, □ viciiw fn IVImo A VjiSI« di IVatocw al Vivoto dofc cl Ha pipcla Mi' di ' \\ 4 \ 
ViTaiD^ [the lelterifig ii*s now been altered ilighUjrl iri pare pJtro sept^alcrc),' 
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walling under this drain is of r£fiai/^niftL To the K.W. is a large 
plat form p ninning about 20° W. of K., and to the N. E. o f 
the platform b a fallen fragment of the concrete wall of a 
reservoir, and also a building, possibly a tomb, of which I 
giveapliui: the mner chamber b all of good brickwork, 
but the outer b entirely of i>pis and has probably- 

been added later. The stairs Jed to an upper story, which 
is not presort-ed: the building is built into the hillside and 
only stands free in from. 

To the E. of the fieldwall are traces of polygonal walling (of a 
platform) and above there is a reservoir consisting of a aingle vaulted 
chamber in concrete, 15 metres long and 3-50 metres wide. Further to the 
X.E. on the path leading up to Tusculum under the sEopes below the 
citadel are remains in concrete, indicated in the map. 

Further E^Just after the fifteenth mile, a path diverges to the N.p 
which follows the line of an ancient road, ascending sharply. To the 
E. of it arc the remains of a platform of rough polygonal blocks of selce, 
preserved only to a height of one or two courses : the blocks arc about 
0 90 metre deep. Just above, on the edge of the roadp and cut through by the 
modem pathp are the remains of the platform of a villa in &pt 4 s n 
of tufa and seko* with stone quoins: there arc four shallow arcades in 
front, and behind are extensive substructions. I should imagine this is the 
site referred to by Canina 108) as e.^cavated in 1834: remains of 

baths and hypocausts were found. 

To the W, of the head of the valley too are the ruins of other 
buildings, including a large reservoir some 20 metres long l and to the 
N.W.p due E. of and below the highest point of the arx of Tusculum, are 
remains In 4}puj The path wc have been following then 

passes through a cutting^ in the gap between the arx and the hills to the 
E. of it, and arrives at a meeting-point of paths—one, probably of ancient 
origin, though certain traces are not visibk, going W. to the road to 
Camaldoli 371), another descending N\ to Monte Porzio (j/r/m, 377)» 

for which there is no definite evidence, and a third going E. along the 
ridge, which is certainly ancient * and which we must now follow'. 

The paving w'as well preserved within living memory, and there are 

^ The CUUiUf h a deep one, and ll ]t c&Cl«wa‘Ue that in CfArlier ticniia it was a dilch 

connected with chc defences of TusruSum. 
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stilt pavmgstonQS in the field walls. After following it E. for ^ome 5 00 
metres we reach a group of ancient buildings situated on the boundary 
line between the communes of IMonte Por^to and Rocca Priora, marked 
by a field wall. 

First come the remains of a villa, with fragments of black a[id white 
TiosaicSp Roman Doric tufa columns, pieces of painted ptastcr, marble, etc. 
Late burials were also found hcre^ and+ 1 was told^ a small bronze horse. 
On the platform is a reservoir 22 30 metres long and 2-50 metres wide ; 
and there are other chambers to the N. 

Bclois'p on the \V. side of the field wall^ is a much ruined reservoir m 
two chambers, and close to it a deep circular shaft (marked W. in the map^ 
which comes just at the point where the modern aqueduct which runs to 
Camaldoli terminates, and may be connected with it. 

To the S*, a good way further dotvn the hill, still just E, of the 
boundar)- line, is a reservoir with one chamber some fo metres long, and 
below' it, a little N. of the iwcnty-sccond kilometre stone of the modern 
road, the villa which no doubt it Bupplicd, of which three apsidal rooms 
are preserved. In the ruins of the latter Professor Laneiani found the 
brickstamps C/-L. xv. 563 k (about 123 a,lx) 1369 (1G4 a,d.— 2 copies): 
the walling was partly in partly in brick, an<| partly in 

both together: in one waEI the cubes of the former 
were placed horizontally : pieces of marble^ a peperino 
column coated with stucco, and an [onic capital In 
sperone were seen. 

To tlic £■ of ttic up|>ciost vil]^ is a Itirgc rcsor~ 
voir in scice concrete measuring 20‘20 by lO'SO metres; 
outside, a pian of ivhich is here given: the vaulting is 
quadripartite, and there are no external buttresses. It 
is referred to by Eschinardt (ed Venuti, 1750), p. 272, 
The Staff Map marks mins to the N. of the path at 
this point, Mrhich do not exist—either the path hai^ 
changed its course since the map was made, or there is 
an error in the map. From here a branch path goes 
off, soon turning N., and descending sharply to S, Silvestro above Monte 
Compatri (sttfira, 382): there arc no traces of antiquity along it, but it 
seems a necessary line of communication. The main path then bends 
slightly round the head of a valley, and here I noticed a rock-cut drain 


fc .h L 1 
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0‘47 metre wide and running S.E. Further S.E. are the remains of a villa 
in good brick work and d?/wj incfrlnm below the path; and above it (not 
marked in our map) is a villa with vaulted substructions in brick and epus 
r^tiaiiiUum^ on which may still be seen a plain white mosaic pavement 
with small tesserae^ and fragments of fine marbles. Several red tufa 
columns about 0-40 metre in diameter, lie about there and look surprisingly 
fresh. 

From d£/ Cfinjcr/frT^n/i?^ Tit. iv, fast. 346 we learn that on Augu.st 
2jrd, 1850, one Alessandro Mompteri, in searching for water for a new 
supply for the Commune of Monte Compatri, came upon some ruins on the 
south side of Monte Salomone (1 imagine the reference must be to 
one of these ^■illas. as there are no others answering to the description)^ 
with a fine coloured marble pavement^ a fragment of a frieze of Parian 
marble decorated with ivy, various fragments of terracottas, of frescoesp 
stuccoes, and other decorations supposed to belong to a temple. Remains 
of a road were noticed leading up from the Via Latina to Monte Salomone^ 
and other ruins were found on the upper slope facing S4W., one with 
w'alls. 

The Commission composed of Jacobini, Grifi, Visconti, and Canina, 
visited the site on September iptlv and stated the remains to be those of 
a villa. Besides the marble t>avcnicnt, w^hieh was of giallo antico brecciato 
and bardiglio, they noticed a marble threshold on one side and beyond it 
the beginning of a black and white mosaic pavement. The remains of 
stucco, etc. showed that the building was of a certain magnificences a 
terracotta antehx with a Scylla on it shoAved signs of the decline of art- 
The Commission then went to Tuscuium and descended to Frascati, 
where they examined the statue of the Faun ^ in the shop of the chemist 
Signor Volpi. The Commune then obtained lea^'e to continue the 
excavations. 

On May 5 thj 1351, the president of the Municipal Commission of 
Monte Compatri wrote that so far he had not been able to spend more 
money on the excavations cm Monte Salomone, which had been authorized 
by the Ministiy'p but that it had been reported to him that one Domenico 
Ciuffa had removed the squared blocks of stone \vhich had been set aside, 
and had also devastated the walls: the material he had 

placed in the lower story of his own house. Ciuffh, however, denied this, 
* [ m^t know wbkh Is ihe ^tiiiae referried lo. 
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asserting that he had removed the stones from property of his own close 
to the hill in the course of clearing the ground. 

Beyond these two villas the path divides again, one branch descending 
graduallj»’ E.S.E. along the slopes. Its pavement is well preserved and can 
be traced as far as the point marked in the map. where it is interrupted by 
cultivation ; a few stones are prcscn'cd, but it soon dies out, and the 
course assigned to it in the map is entirely conjectural. 

The upper path is less certainly ancient, but must, I think, be taken as an 
almost necessary line of communication. Between the two (not marked in 
the map] I noticed a plalfarm supported by walls of rough blocks of scicc, 
and at the two places indicated in the map, S,W. and S, of point 725, arc 
similar remains, with some briek debris at the latter; while a little 
further W,, S.E. of the summit of Monte balomone, is a vaulted chamber 
(substruction or reservoir) in sclce concrete. 

Our path now reaches the road from Monte Compatri to Rocca Priora 
(the modern zigzag road follows a different course from the older path, which 
may represent an ancient line, though Stevenson {Vat> Lat. 10563, 23) was 
unable to find any trace of antiquity in the macchia) and also the short cut 
from the sixteenth mile of the Via Eatina, which, again, perhaps, follows 
an ancient line. 

The village of Rocca Priora itself presents no traces of antiquity; 
there are no remains of ancient walls, either of a fortilied enceinte or of 
later villas; and Tomassetti (294, n. i) saw no other antiquities there but 
a fragment of a Christian relief. The mediaeval castle has been recently 
destroyed, and a new building constructed on the plan of the old one 
{jh, 295). 

Holste iAdnotatimts ad Cbtv. 780, i3) proposed to identify Rocca 
Priora with Corbio, an ancient city of Latium probably a member of the 
Latin League (Dionys. v. 61 According to Liv. ii, 39. 4. 

Coriolanus after the capture of Lanuvium {^Papers, iv. 4 n.) took Corbio. 
Vitellia, Trebium, Labici, and Pedum. That the list of these towns is 
given in any topographical order is by no means certain, and in any case 
Labici is the only one of which the modern representative (Monte Compatri. 
sec Papin, i. 356 s^j.) is known to us. Of Vitellia we only know that ii 
was a Roman colony in the territory of the Aequi (Liv. v. 29) and it docs 
not appear in the list of members of the Latin League. Trebium, which 
is only mentioned in the present pas.sagc, can hardly be identified with 
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Treba, the modem Trcvl nel Lazio, S.E. of Siibiaeo.i ^nd so mo authorities 
prefer to read Tolerium, which was one of the cities of the Latin League, 
and which is mentioned by Dionysius (viit. 17) having been the first 
place captured by Coriolaniis , Bola, Labici, Pedum, Cor bio, Corioli, and 
Bovillae (c. 20) being reduced afterwards, and Lavinium unsuccessfully 
besieged.* Thence he advanced to Home; and then during a thirty days' 
truce marched against and took the other Latin cities (c. 36), Satricum, 
Ecctra, Setia, Polusca, Alba ? (in the text we find Mugilla, 

Corioli (?). 

Plutarch (CVWff/, 28) Igives the order thus—Circeii, Tolerium,® Labici, 
Pedum,* Bola,® Lavinium; and does not name the other seven cities. 
Circeii is the first town mentioned by Livy j but both omit Longula, while 
Livy omits Bola, BovilUe, Ecetra, Setia, and Alba(?). 

We have further indications in the accounts of the wars against the 
Acqui, where we find (Liv. iv, 49) Bola and Labici in their possession 
towards the end of the fifth century B.C, and are told that the territory of 
these two places adjoined.* Corbio, too, was obviously not far from 
Algidus CLiv. iii. 30),^ which plays so largo a part in the wars between 

^ There wus, hoi^ evcT, a farm etlllcd Trebaa on the Vifl lAl ina m ihc M Idtllc Ages (TomiiSM! [1, J 
= r have SUg^tfl 4 ahering Lavintuns (o Lanuvmm in Livj 39 (ttrde L. a deal 

cariier in tlie camjiaient cf. iv. 4. n.} for lo|wernph!Ca] reasons^ and I [hink lhal tHe 

tesdiaony of Dionj^ios and i.‘'liatarch ift ftl*0 in my favoar: fof bolh tfli tu ihM he mued ihc Eic^c 
of Lavinium in order l<i mnith on kome. 

* Tolcriom baa been identified with VaSniontone by Nibby iiL 369) i see 

L 173, n. J. One of hi? air^UBienls is ihe similimlj- of mune wilb the Treruf Qr Toterus or TolenUS 
(Sacco): cf. llormttnnp Aff/ei, 7JS). Ip A»a/iir\ ill ? 3 t be idenlifies ViEeltb wiEb 

VatmonEone by u : for cliewbere (L 466? HtJ \^W it aE CivEECUa di Subiaco. 

* Of the site of Pedum v!k Mva no exact i. 20^ ^ ihnugh Des&an 

{CJM siv, p. 23 . 8 , n. 6) b na4 to fdaein^ it at Oallicano, di Kibby does iL 551 J. 

The discovery in Tunisia of all Inecription {BnlL Ani. f** /’raivr^, Cdi*f. 

of a du-r^diT Plfhe /‘fdaNOf of cqHieEltlaii rank does not help ua in the tnaEter of topc^raphy* for vre 
dn not know what thU mad may be. 

* I ahmiid think that KnydlOf wm the best reading here j for it fcS Wtd id bo nol more than l<» 
ttadia (isi miles) Emm kome ; and thl* i* very mnehtOO little, if. wiEh Hiilsea (in Pauly VVksowa^ 

ill we ate Eo ptnee Bola in the upper i alley tif the S«XO: iw he rightly remarks, a more 
precise identification is imposiible, Nibby (i. 291) placed it at Lugnano (now Lnbico)— 
see i^ 273, Ti^ (, 

* Aofiif flutics prirAiAuii Ba^iintSf jpepuie, praisi^/rnfft 

f^FTt. Ejstfirsumti indt tn /,o^iV«lww«f fac/ae traui 

miatttrn. 

^ l/eraimi, iuffi Ai^m 

/rtjffffil/p tttffFfa/is wcn/ir, /vg^f Ajjlemr fjr Algi^ ied a Civ^iPFrf 

Oriwwiw fharti dinif /nspitr prtjdiiMm praefit/iMm. Cfi and iJSonys. S. 76. Of Ortoru 

We have no further knowledge, except fiom Liv. ii. 43, and Dion)-!. Viii. 91, from whom We hear of 
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Rome and the Aequi, and Ortona, of which we hear very little, must have 
been in the neighbourhood. 

Certainly Corbio was a strong position in those ancient days ; and 
Rpcca Friora is the only site still occupied by a village winch can claim to 
be as near Algidus as Corbfo should be. We may therefore consider the 
idcntihcatinn a probable, but not a certain one; while as to Ortona, which 
seems to have utterly disappeared, we must confess our inability to fix it. 
In regard to Ikila, Tedum, and Tolerlum, we may content oursclve.s with 
saying that Nibbys identifications are probable, but not demonstrable In 
the present state of onr knowledge, and that he is wrong in excluding 
Zagaralo from the list of possible sites for one of these ancient towns—he 
prefers to believe that it was only the site of an imi>crial villa. But 
inasmuch as we have no real knowledge of the degree to which these towns 
or villages, which loom so large in the early history of Rome, were really 
fortified, and to what extent they would have left trace.s behind them it is 
by no means necessary that they should have occupied sites upon which 
villages ,still stand. This is no doubt a more probable supposition (we so 
frequently find in Italy that the mediaeval town has returned to the 
primitive site on the hill, abandoning the Roman settlement in the plain ' 
Ubici Itself. Privemum, Falerir. and many more are cases in point) and it 
also provides a far ca.sicr explanation for their utter disappearance. But it 
must be borne in mind that we are not bound to accept it. Thus in these 
cases wc must, I think, be content with an approximate identification 
until, as m the case of Ubici, epigraphk or other evidence comes to our 
aid to >ictrlc the quMlion. 

We should further note that the majority of the places mentioned in 
the account of the campaign of Corblanus—Satricum. Bola, Corioli 
Longula (?). Pedum. Tolcrium, Vitellia-figure in Plin/s list of the 't 
peoples of Latium which had utterly perished {NJf. iii. 68,(59) i and though 
in some cases there is undoubtedly exaggeration in this ex press ion,the fact 
is Significants ' 

The town of Carventura, one of the thirty cities whose inhabitants are 
mentioned by Dionysius (v.6i) among the members of the Latin Uague. 
and arc perhaps identical with the Cusuetani mentioned by Pliny among 

1 previimf oljuure Uf ibe fln4 ate lotd ihal it was a Latin rUv il^ ..r 

p/ j. r. S. incline,! to Mcept ,he tT,t"we we to 

jjlfenufy «nlh the 1>eople of OrtOPH the Foilinci )?}of Dion,., v, 6i and the of Plin 

This maj Of may noE be so. ^ ^ 
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the peoples of Latmm who had utterl)^ peri shed, also appears In the warfare 
a|[aitist the Acqui as an important post (Liv. iv, 53, $ 5 ^ ^'herc the arx 
Carventana is mentioned}* Nibby and others hav^e failed to notice that It 
Is expressly distinguished in the latter passage from Verrugo (/ff/Wp 4 ^ 4 ) 
i 7 /ii pro corio in tptibus mn dissentiuni {auctores) ab am Can^entmrn, 

€um dm ueguiqimm appngnnta esset, rmssum^ Virrnghum in Voisris eadem 
exercitu rmptam —and have therefore Identified it with Rocca Massima, 
whereas it should rather be placed in the neighbourhood of Algldus (cf. 
Hiilsen In Pauly-Wissowa, ill. 1628}^ 

From Rocca Priora a path descends first in an E.K.bl direction, and 
then due N., which falls into a road leaving the Via l^abicana at tlie 
iStb mile, just W, of S. Cesareo ^Pap^rs^i^ 2 (S^ fin. and ^lap V,}. Tlie 
cutting where it turn^ Ni at the "^cc^ of ^ Rocca^ is fine, being about 
TO metres deep and 5 wide, and may possibly be of ancient origin^ though 
the rock is not hard ; but there are no further traces until we reach 
Fontana Chiusap where there are a few* poss[bly ancient pavingslones. I 
do not know what is the origin of the name Casa La Statua, and have not 
visited it- Just at the point where our path falls into that coming from 
S. Cesareo there is a piece of pavement in situ belonging to the latter: it 
is 2'40 metres wide and runs 20" E. of S, To the E* of the latter rond I 
noticed a little brick debris. 

Another path which is probably ancientp^ as it is cut through the 
rock (though this In places is soft) and has what may be ancient paving- 
stones in ilp leaves Kocca Priora in a S-E. direction and runs to the 
Via Latina, At the Fontanile Maggsore (from which is taken the view of 
Rocca Priora on Plate XXXVI. Fig, i) it has a branch to the E. of which 
the antiquity is not certain. To the E. of the summit of the Colie 
TrlncEotto is a rough substruction wall of a single course of blocks of seke 
some 30 metres long, and another some 9 metres N.N-E* of it: on the 
slopes below is brkk debris, and we probably have before us the 
remains of the terrace wall of some building. The path continues 
and is eventually joined by another branch which leaves the path from 
Rocca Priora lower doivn, pissing N. of the Monte P'lorc and of the 
Colie della Mola (the hill marked 640 merras above seadevelt N- of 

1 lE is noEcd hj Cbiau]^jrp -UtApM 4 ^ SI 164, sHaics tiA il 

Oo^lLTiued Tjblw^en ^Tcmle ComjMtri rtJld Rocca lYiofa t3 . 2), thaE he n-sEiccd Us 

OlUlngs Hnni pavingstoncs. 
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Mola) where the path runs through a cutting some 2 metres deep and 
2 Wide. 

A little E. of the CoJIe delta Mola, these two branches (supposing 
them to be of ancient origin) would have joined and fallen either into the 
road which descends N.E. along the Piano dei Mancinclli {Papers, i. 
Map VH.) or into that which runs due K. (it would fall just outside the E. 
edge of Map i. of the present volume—see the key-map giwn in vol. iv.) 
down the Valle della Glumenta or Clementina {Papers, i. Map Vh), the 
prolongation of wliich is certainly ancient, as we have seen just above. I 
noticed ancient material used in a ruined house E. of the hill marked 522 
in Map I, of this volume, and ancient debris and ruins both to the S. of 
and at point 331 {Papers, i. Map VI.), S. of the Casa della Pidocchiosa, 
and also to the E. of the last-named house, not far from the Via Labicana, 
Rosa in his map already alluded to indicates a number of ancient 
buildings in this neighbourhood, and these arc no doubt the traces ivhich 
he saw. 

The path down from Rocca Priora continues beyond these two 
branches in a southerly direction, crosses the Via Latina, and runs on until 
it reaches the Valle Viiraro {supra^ 4O4). 

‘ In a vineyard in the district of Tusculum ’ said to lie towards the 
Valle della Molaia, a vase was found with a hoard of gold coins of the late 
empire (474-565 A.D.). Lanciani saw twenty of them, all in mint condition 
—two of Zeno, eleven of Anastaslus 1., five of lustinus 1.. two of Justinian 
{Nai. Scavi, 1884. 192), The site is fixed as being the Colie Cappuecio or 
Colic Scapucciato, S. of Rocca Priora and W. of this path, by Tomassetti 
(p. 284, n. 2). 

Returning to the sixteenth mile of the Via Latina, we find, a little 
beyond it, on the S. of the road, the scanty remains of an outpost of the 
Castel di Molare, called 1 Muracci (Tomassetti, 297). The course of the 
Via Latina is traceable all the way along close to the modem path, as is 
indicated in the map: there is little paving hi situ, but there are plenty of 
loose pavingstoncs to be seen. At the seventeenth mile it reaches its 
summit level (5S2 metres), which is no less than 221 metres (725 feet) 
higher than that of the Via Labicana at Mcaza Selva {Papers, i, 270; iv. S). * 
The Casale Ostcria Nuova is built actually upon the pavement of the road, 
as is so often the case. At the top of the descent E. of point 558, where it 
is crossed by the path from Rocca Priora, there arc some remains' of pair-e- 
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mttLt itisUtt In tlie modern lane - but in the straight line to the E. it is 
buried under the soH- 

Beyond the nineteenth mile the path through the V'alle di Vivaro 
diverges to the S. 404); and just beyond ?t is the I^go della 

Doganella, considered by some authorities to be identical with Lake 
Regillus (see my papers cited SHpni, 3:^0. I was wrong in denying that 
the lake was fed by springs* for these exist to the S. and supply the Fosso 
della Vctica (the water is slightly sulphurous). Indeed^ on subsequent 
visits I have found it full of water (see Plate XXXVL Fig* 3, for a view of 
it from the N.), but the other arguments against the identification arc, I 
thinks sufficient. 

To the E. of the lake the road ascends to the actual pass of Algtdus, 
turning N. and then E. again: on the ascent is the twentieth mile: there 
arc ™rious rutns here, but they are entirely mediaeval, Thej-' belong, I 
presume^ to the Osteria delT Aglio (ffolstc ttti 7 ?^i ^ 5 ) della Cava 
which was later on replaced by the Osteria Nuova. The road at point 560 
reaches the summit of the pass by which it traverses the rim of the outer 
crater of the Alban Volcano between the Monte Castellaccio to the N- and 
the Monte Taglicnte to the S- On both summits of the former (ihe vrestern 
one appears in ilap the eastern in Map II. of the present volume) there 
are extensive ruins, which arc, so far as 1 can make out, entirely mediaeval^ 
though there has been some use of ancient materials (I saw a granite 
column and some marble fragments): no doubt they Avere fortifications to 
guard the pass. They were seen by Chaupy 

11. t6o)j who believed them to be ruins of the temple of Fortune. 
Tomassetti, who himself saw and described these ruins (p. joo), is wrong, 
I think, in supposing that Chaupy alludes to the Colle Fiore; while Gell 
(Te^/^o^rap/ij^ qf fV-j 43) is referring to the castle (/wyr^Tp 

414)* On the Monte Tagliente^ on the other hand, there are no remains at 
:dL nor have 1 found anything ancient along the rim of the crater going 
southwards, until the Passo Brosciano, where X. of the path there is a 
concrete ivall running W, by N. belonging to a small building, apparently 
ancient, I have, indeed^ ascended to cverv' one of the many summits along 
the rim, in a vain search for the temples of Diana and Fortune (Horace, 
Ot/. L 31 . i Dmtm 7 Fi /^nerm^ diaU JiiiVfis ct 

CGma, aui firomt/iri AfgMff . . . \ 

iii, 23, 9 fiiva/i Jrasatur Ai^idjtF . . . ; iv* 4. 57 duris ut i/^x 
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l&tija Sifi^ffnidns nigrui firad /rcndis hi A/gido. Canfi. Saint. 69 
Avendtitifn AwW A/gtdiirn^ut: Diana. Liv. xxi. 62 snjfph'caih Fartimac id 
A/gido 

No temple of either deity is, k is true, actually mentioned,, but one 
would think their existence mmst be assumed from these passages. 

The ruins I have seen, however, on the various hill-tops certainly 
cannot be attributed to either of these buildings. On the Maschio d^Ariano 
in particular^ where the Staff Map (Map [. of the present volume) marks 
A/gidurn\ there arc, to my mind, no traces of anything earlier than the 
large mediaeval castle; nor can I agree with Chaupy (he. df.) and Rosa 
(map d/.) in seeing the traces of an ancient road ascending to it from the 
N+ It seems to me clear that the remains spoken of by Gell (p. 43), who 
gives a sketch of what he calls the wall of Algidum, are simply the 
remains of this castle^ the walla of which are largely built in small afius 
^Uitdmtum of brown granular tufa (the bioeka being O'jo to 044 metre 
high and 0^34 to cr70 metre long) but contain mortar. Chaupy d/i) 
and Nibby {Analisi, i. I2i also visited the site, arid Tomassetti gives 
a description of it and a plan ^ (301 I am sure he is right In suppos¬ 

ing that those authors who apeak of remains of a temple of Diana here 
have mistaken for it the apse of the mediaeval church ; and his supposition 
that this was the site of the temple of Diana, which would thus have been 
entirely obliterated by the mediaeval castle, has a gCHid deal iti its favour. 
The church Avas dedicated to S. Silvcstro, and as an addition to Tomassetti's 
account of the mediaeval history of Algidus I may add that Duchesne 
{Li^. PanL \l 309, n. SJ) refers to it the notice &J>piduni S. Sdvesiri in jnam 
ionzr^'rti/ {Pasdiolii ii.). 

Beloiv the castle arc various cuttings in the rock, probably forming 
the foundations of houses or huts, or perhaps simply quarries.^ The view 
from the castle is magnificent, and it is equally fine, though changing 
rapidly in details, as one follows the summits of the ridge to the S.W, 
over the Monte Peschio, the highest point of all (939 metres above sea- 

^ Farthrcr tm \M |j(tre ihnn he mw t <bas, his as to the poshi&Q of 

ibc hfl.5 b«h verified, AflU the way in whkh it was dcfe^tided made more clw s an the other 
hand, 1 coftld mi fitid iwsy Mihlefrariean chtmhm in the pouiion whLeh Ivc osAigtvt lo them tit ihc 
plETi, hui I Jeiw two chi^raben jiMt to the N. ^ the eatmncc nrnninf N* aiid algo 

some rock cmliQg:i jml to the E. of his ' roceisi la£^]i;xiB a piepi/ 

* It be a biqdncs* |o mtendin^ Tisilocs to sUte that ll>e Acf|ELa has now been 

entirely appropriaCMl to the supply of sisine village befow the motmtaia, and lhal the wayfarer will 
hope in hr ruiy waier there. 
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levcl,^ 1 found no ancient re mams until 1 reached the Ma^schio d'Aftc- 
misio, 812 metres above sea-leveL where them arc scanty remains of 
mediaeval fortification to the E. and S.W. of the summit; while on the 
Monte Spina, 736 metres above sca-levciT there is much briek debris. 
Immediately to the W. of this last summit is a deep depression in Avhich 
runs the mediaeval post-road to Velletri 397 }t which crosses the rim 

of the outer crater at this point* Here, however we arc far beyond the 
limits of our maps, and we must noiiv return lo the Via I^tina, which we 
left at t he pass of Algid us. 

As we have already noticed iv. 3 the militaiy^ importance 

of Algidus is especially prominent in the accounts of the warfare against 
the Acqui in 465-389 E.C., in which it was for a long while an advanced 
post of the latter, especially for their joint operations with the Volscians^ 
though it formed no integral part of ihcir territory (Hiilsen, sjzf. A(g‘irftiS in 
Pauly-Wi.ssowa, R.E^ i, 1476). 

There never was an actual toivn of Algidus or x^lgidump as Uionysius 
thought X. 21 7 r 6 \tv ^AXyiSoi^" ta? t€ 

xiil AiXavSn^ ; xJ. j S’ 

op.&pa)f Qvaai^ tfipieti iroXXtt tivrtjs ^AX^iSw 

TOP ii 23, 28 he uses llic phrase €v 

\iKuvaiv : and Strabo (v, 3, 9, 237-—ij Aariirfi _.. fi€Ta^v TovirkXov 

Tou A\^at/ou Spovf KHTUffi tfVl '^AX7^Sor TroX/^vioii^ teat n(ifTn? 
Traj^'Sc^cta) is probably, as Hiilscn thinks^ alluding to a post station in the 
pass j while Stephan us of Byzantium is merely eop)dng Dionysius. 
Many modem writers hav'c follow^cd this error, and have found a tow^er or 
castle of Algidum on I^Ionte Fiore, where there arc no ruins at all * (cf 
i^issen, //iii, ii. 593 Li\y invariably uses the phrase i» 

A/gii/o^ which Ovid (/vrjrr, vi. 721) paraphrases as A/gttfa Urra. In 
imperial times ive hear of this locality as a favourite resort; cf Statius. 

iv* 4, 16 /w Praitft^sU sacrum^ ncihhs J?i£inac^ Algidus aai 

/iarre/ts ant Tusen/a frattgi-t/ nmim, Tiinrts hi tncos Anknaqne frigera 
captant ^ Martial x, 30. 6 mentions lusaiianas Aigid^^stre scccsshs among 
places usually selected for villas: Silius Italicus (xil. 536) calls the place 

^ ^ Tilt fontanilfl Mdscaccia, Huy dawn ihc S.S-E. nldlitc of Uits nscmnlain, i» fed by ^ gOO*l 
'■pnng, liTCuight by a rock-ent cbaPUiel 0'6o mclre wktis, pwsiblyof RtJinan i^ii[;in. 

^ ToptiAlMlli knows notblng of ihc dcsEmcllHon of tbe entile by SiMy^s V,, which mcntioiveii 
n tradition by tlolsle ett). 
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amoena Ai^da and Sj*mmachus {Ep. iiL 50) refers to it as a summer 
resort —tit mstas mihi Fraemstiuo Aigide frattgerttur, while Pliny speaks 
of chick peas and radishes {raphant) as growing especially well in 

Algidus {H.N. xviii. 130, xix. Bi). Some later writers {eg. Hieron in 
Chrott. Etiseb. a. Abr. 1528, Eutrop. i. 17* iS, Auctar de vir. iU. 17) speak 
of Algid us mons. (There is, 1 think, no doubt that the 'AXvesSwv of 
Procopius {B.G, iii. 22) refers to Alsium,) We have seen that the remains 
of villas in the neighbourhood of the pass are somewhat scanty, and the 
name must in imperial times have taken a somewhat wider sense, referring 
especially to the northern portion of the rim of the outer crater: for in 
the southern part there arc, so far as 1 know (though, owing to the 
existence of forests, exploration is not easy), far fewer ancient buildings. 

XXL—The Via Latixa from the Twentieth to the Thirtieth 

Mile, 

, Immediately after traversing the pass, the Via Latina begins to 
descend ; but. before it docs so, a branch goes off to the Icfi, which reaches 
the Via Labicana on the Colic Trc Are {Papers, \, 274; cf. Map. VIL). 
The pavement is preseiv'ed along the left-hand track, until it takes a sharp 
bend S,: here, in a field, where V is marked in the map, is brick debris, 
and remains of fine coloured marbles. At the Casale di Me7.2a Selva itself 
there is nothing ancient: beyond it the road is crossed by that mentioned 
in papers, i. 2/0, which Holstc {Cad. Dresd, F. J93, 72*^) notes as ancient— 
unless he is referring to that near 11 Fico ^ (cf. infra, 417)—and beyond 
again are further traces of paving. 

According to Foggini {Mas, Cap. iv. p. 24) the cippus bearing the 
inscription C.LL. xiv. 5030 (cf. Mata-Duhn 3B79) was found under hia own 
eyes in the district called Mcaza Selva, three miles {sic) from Palestrina; 
while according to Marini {Vat. Lat.^l}!, 12’') it was discovered at the 
Osteria della Cava {supra. 413) 176S, whereas Foggini (d/. Amaduzri, 

A need. litt. iii. (1774). p, 4^^, «■ >3) slates that it ivas found in 1770. 

At point 403 (the district is known as 11 Fico) Stevenson marks a road 
going due S. in his map, protably just along the boundary line, and 
a.sccnding to the Colle delta Regina and Colic della Castagna {infra, 417): 

s \Vhi 4 i mcanfi by refcnil^e a toid wbich crouei lhat which Wc are ^Dl|c^witl|^ tulf A 

miSc iv/itrf tb? CsUKlItft comini; trom ihc tabicaaap and Koinj; to lh« Piano d\ Vdlelri, 1 dq Jicl 
undcnlanfJ- 
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th^^^e are 110 pavings tones now visible on ttiis portion of it, but to the N, 
of the main road there is pavementi which is soon lost in a thicket of 
broom. We may probably suppose therefore that it ran on to the Via 
Labicana and reached it at the Valle dei Gelsi* A little to the E,p on the 
K, of the road we have been following, is a reservoir and some debris, 
indicated by Stevenson ; and further on again on the S,* before the descent 
to the Via Labicana begins^ is the brick debris of aiiother villa. For the 
^"ia Labi can a cf. 27 ^r 

Returning to the pass, and folloH'ing the Via Latftia itself dl 
Artena in the map) we find ancient pavingstones in it, in many cases 
relaid^ and then the stones may be seen in a ploughed field to the N. On 
the N. edge is a concrete reservoir with a single chamber; and further on^ 
just before reaching the Casa Borghese, are remains of a building in s?/«j 
of tufa, Qpits rciiirri/iifnin of selcCp and brick, and of a long 
narrow reservoir* At the Casa Borghese are two Corinthian capitals, a 
female draped statuCp of white marble, lacking the head, which was in a 
separate piece, also part of what seemed to foe the torso of an animal. 
The modem path then passes through a cutting which is not ancient; at 
the twenty-second mile, on the S. side ofp and above it, are four masses of 
fallen concrete, the remains of a tomb : the course of the road h traceable 
for the whole way, but only at intervals is there pavement tu iilu It 
continues to descend gradually^ until it reaches, at the point called Le 
Crocette, a path which crosses it at right angles. On the descent to the N. 
there are a few loose pavingstonesp and in the valley the path divides, one 
branch going towards Casalc di Mezs^a Scivaand forming a part of the line 
of road described in Pa/>^rj, i. 270- There Is little evidence for the 
antiquity of this portion, but U'e are perhaps justified m assuming it as a 
necessary link in the chain, and the map opp. p. 90 inserted in Fabretti's 
Dt 1788,^ marks It as ancient fw Laiinam UmA-its). 

The other branch going N.E. can be,traced by pavement m si'iu as marke^i 
In the map : it first ascends E,X.E. along the slopes of the Colie della 
Castagna, then runs due K. up a gully, at the head of which are scanty 
foundation walls, and to the FL of them a reservoir; while, further E.N.E., 
on the Coile della Regina above the head df a lateral valle^r’' going E.t 
arc the remains of an extensive building. Loose pavingstones may be 

^ It is cle-Ar froio oi paiisa^c m his- (p. iHai ihil if the unnp oHgindUy 

in hii itt a. rare directed itgAinbl Gn>FtfjVFu.i which I have never 

K F. 
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seen all about; and on the descent towards the Spallette di Piovito and 
the Valle Carbone the i>avement is t/i jj^w, running N.E. for a while and 
then almost due N. .At the bottom of the descent it would fall into the 
path running N, from the Fontanilc dcllc Macerc along the bottom of a 
broad valley between the Colic della Castagna and the Colie del Rapiglio, 
which is probably the road alluded to by Holste (lUiC/uv. 949.33) as coming 
from the Via Latina to the Via Labicana at the Colic dci Quadri and 
by Chaupy (a/, et/. iii. 463; cf. i. 274), though there are now no 

traces of it to be seen. 

To the S. of Ld Crocettc there arc loose pavingstones and some 


pavement im siift along the path as far as the edge of the wood ; but along 
the Valle Ontancse there arc no traces of it to be seen as far as the Via 
Ariana, and the slight depressions in ivbich the track runs iu places cannot 
claim to be of ancient origin. I'urther S. too it presents no traces of 
antiquity, thougli if folioivcd due S. it eventually reaches the Via Doganale 
near the Lake of Giulianello ; and I lolste fflW. nrtsi/. R 193. 74) says that 
he was told that it was paved in his day.* That the portion of the Via 
Ariana to the S.W. of this point is of ancient origin is clear from the testi¬ 
mony of Dela Blanchirc—4S_from .W, tf/r. d 
tA«zd. htscr, ft B.^L. X. i, (1889)—who states that there were traces of 
it near Fontana di Papa. S.W. of I'Ariano, and by the discovery of the 
pavement in sit,t on the line of the present road further SAV.. about three 
kilometres before reaching Vclletri. in a locality called ‘ Pietreliscic.’ a 
name which recalls the time when the modern road was not yet made, and 
the ancient road wa-s still in use (AW. Stavi, 1899, 338}. 

In 1834, the contractor for the road, in diggmg for material in land 
belonging to the Municipality of Velletri, at a place called II Macchione, 
within the territory of Ariano, came upon some wails of inferior con¬ 
struction, probably mcdiacral, and some fragments of marble columns, etc, 
The report that a statue was also discovered proved to be untrue {Atti dfl 
Cameriengatf, Tit. iv. fast. 2223), 

To the E. of Lg CroccUe, both N. and S. of the road, there is brick 
debris. To the E. of this Stevenson marks an ancient road, running right 
along the lop of the hill down to the Via Ariana: there are no traces of it, 

' Dis« rn tale Tniutrn AnXmio CjirloM il} MooCcforluio chitnd un certo luoea .lettt. I'lf.,.:_ 

N rme^Dtra un’ alt™ selckla cha tim n man driua verso S. Jaliano . , .. e lenMno uer s'cura 
ehc via <iuella medetiaia die Iraserunito la Latina passa vidno all' tinM„ia di i eiza’s-lvl, V.! 
fiftiMftLrii coti In LabicAiu a. un certo luaCo dctlo La. Totfc 418), 
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and I cannot help thinking that he has marked wrongly the road of which 
wc have }u^t spoken. On the other hand he is right in indicating that the 
ancient road kept lo the N. of tlic modern track, from tlic twenty-thircl 
mile on ward ^ and did not follow the narrow defiie by which this descends 
(in which there is mediaeval paving) but kept straight on, over the end of 
the hill, some lOO metres further N., preserving thus a straighter line than 
I had given it Wc now reach the Fontanilc dcllc Mace re in the valley, 
which is bordered all round ivith pavingstoncs. Cultivation has destroyed 
unfortunately all trace of the ruins of which Chaupy speaks (ii. 171 ; 
ill. 463) being so plentiful He remarks rightly that the situation was 
not a favourable one for a post station, but I think that Ad Pic^as must be 
placed here 1. 275) or close by. The steep cun ing ascent, too, 

beyond the fountain, is probably not ancient: after this, though the line of 
the road is for a w-hile lost in the vineyards^ he marks it a little fiirlhcr S. 
than I have done—perhaps not correctly, for there are two parallel w'alls, 
possibly belonging to a tomb near the top of the ascent, and then some 
loose pavings tones, ivhicb are probably not far from their original 
position. 

Just beyond tlie twenty^foiirth mile the Via Latina is cut at right 
angles by a road coming from the Via Labieana at the Colle della Strada,* 
which has no pavement /w siin but Is in places deeply cut i. 274) 

and which at this point falls into the Via Ariana (jw/™, 418) ; and I feel 
sure that this must be the road to which Chaupy refers fii, J71 ; iii. 463) a3 
cutting the Via Latina at right angles immediately after the Kontanile 
delle Maccre—especially as the portion of the Via Ariana to the E, of this 
point is not ancient, and indeed^ when the Via Latina was in existence, 
W'ould have had no ntrsaii rfV/rc. 

On the S,W. slope of the Colle Kotondo i.. Map vii.) is a rect¬ 

angular open piscina^ and to the Jsl traces of a villa, and further K, again of 
another. The Colic Casalupi is by some authors, and very likely correctly, 
thought to be identical wdtli the J^^undtis Casaluci of the inscription of 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo (Fabrettf, /user. p. 416)+ wdiich with the Fundus 
Stagnis is placed at the thirtieth mile of the Via Latina. Marocco, Sfofa 
ix. 39 notes ruins there. The road passing of the Colle 
Rotondo is probably abo of ancient origin i. 274)^ and though further 

* 1 l on N. to La1?ici:>> Utoogtl \V<!*tp33aL 76 ,whom muftt tn: fij] Lnijng (map 

to C. /. Z. xiv), prolongs- it !o Vnl monlont^-i 
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investigfition has shown me that there arc, as a fact, no traces of ancknt 
pavement Qn the Via del Buon Vh'aggio and the Via Doganale, I 
still believe thi.'i line to be of ancient origin. This is the Fw Ctrata Uitdens 
of I'abreiti's map. The tomb on the S. of the Via Latina just to the E. of 
the Via Ariana is that which was discovered in 1890 {I^npirs, rt/). On the 
further side of the railway, to the N, of the road, is a reservoir in limestone 
concrete (for we are now leaving the volcanic region of the Alban Hills, 
and reaching the limestone district of the Volscian mountains), while S. of 
the Colle Pastore and on the summit of the Colie Monte Crepi are scant^^ 
remains of probably ancient buildings. 

I have been able to take a rubbing of the milestone, of which 1 
published a cop)' in Pupurs^ 1. 278, n. 2, from which it seems to me clear 
that the rcatling should be as follows: 

IMP 

fNVlCTO 
MAXEN 
AV J'EltPETV 
XXV 

We have thus the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth milestone of the time 
of Maxentius, Whether it had really been found at La Pescara t do not 
know ; but in any case there is no doubt that it belonged to the Via Latina. 

Beyond the twenty-fifth mile, on the N, side of the road, is a small 
rectangular building—a tomb or a reservoir. Traces of pavement on this 
portion of the road are scanty, and to the E. of the divergence of a path 
to the E.X.E. past S, Egidio, which reaches S. Ilario by way of the Valle 
Materna, and probably, but not certainly, follows an ancient line (cf, Paptrs, 
i. 279), there arc no traces of antiquity at all along the Via Latina, which 
has completely disappeared in the vineyards. Marocco, »/>. cit. 3S, saw 
fragments of columns in the Valle Kapello (probably the same as the 
Valle Stefauo) below the Colle di S, Egidio, aud the ruins of a villa with 
mosaic pavements and hypocausts on the Colic Cadcllino. To the N ^V 
of the so-called Grotta di Serracina, arc the remain.s of a villat the Grotta 
itself we could not find, nor does the path along the N. side of the Colic 
dci Lepri appear to be ancknt, li. of the Casa GugVieIrnettt, just at the 
approach to the modern village of .Artcna. there is a tomb of ivhite lime¬ 
stone concrete, which may mark the line of the road, but still no paving- 
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stones arc visible, nor arc there any in the straight section E. of Artcna, 
though there b a little mediaeval paving. 

The scanty antiquities of Artena itself^ and the interesting remains of 
La Civita (an ancient town to which we cannot give a name) are folly dealt 
with by Dr. G. J. Pfeiffer and myself in a paper In the 
Papers &/ t/ie AtMerienfi i. (1905) Sj 

There is another milestone (Cf L- n. 6S84) belonging to this part of 
the road and now presented at Artena, the number on which is unfor¬ 
tunately not clear- Scrangcli, in his MS. account of ^lontcfortino (see 
CJ.Lr Xr p- 59t) gives the following account of its discovery: ' The Via 
Latina crosses the vineyards in the district of Lc Valli opposite to Monte- 
fortino . . . , near the property of the rural benefice of S. Pietro^ cutting 
the modem road to Valmontone, ^vherc was found lying on the ground the 
milestone recognised as such by P'abrelti and Adrien Auronct (more 
correctly Auaout, as I'abrctti gives It), a French man. It is now^ in the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Borghese (where it still is) having been trans¬ 
ported there tn 1698 by my orders, 1 having been urged to do so by the 
above-inentioned antiquaries.® Fabretti {/itsenfifimes, 41 4k 367} gives a 
copy of the inscription on the milestonep wdiiqh he believes to have borne 
the number 34, and states that it w^as found two miles before the station of 
Ad Bivkum, which he rightly puts at S, Ilario. He accepthowever, the 
distance of thirty-five miles from Rome by the Via I^tina given by the 
Antonine Itinerary^ which is excessive* Stevenson read the text thus 
Jmfi(€raiorf) CaMarf) O(au^i0) P[ii> /r/ret 

Angfislo A"] XXIII f. ! could not mahe out the number at all when I saw 
it; but the spot at which it tvas found must have been very near the 
twenty-seventh mile, ai will be seen from our map, Fabretti's reading may 
w'cll have been influenced by his mlitaken idea as to the length of the 
road ^ Stevenson confesses to having had some doubt about the number, 
and I therefore think it legitimate to suggest that this may be the ttventy- 
seventh milestone; the number would thu.s be complete, and we only have 
to suppose that XXV 11 has been misread as XXI 11 L which, wuth an 
inscription of the time of Julian the Apostate, is not difficult. Marocco 
(<jA 40) notes the discovery here of a cinerary urn of with a 

gold necklace decorate<l w'fth precious .stones, and of the sepulchral 
Inscription CJ.L. x. 59S6. In this, however, he may not be correct, for 
the latter had been found over a century before. 
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After the twenty eighth mile the road divides, one branch going on 
eastwards along the foot of the mountains, while the other turns X,E. 
and runs, first ascending and then descending again, to join the Via 
Labicana at S. Ilarig: on the N. side of the latter, near the twenty-ninth 
mile, is a large reservoir, and further on, on the Coilc Matorana, a villa ; 
and along this branch arc many loose pavingstones. [ have not thought 
it wortli while to carrjr the map further E., as the junction of the two 
roads is shown in Papers, \. Map VII I.. and I iiave nothing to add to it. 

I still feel no doubt that S. Itario is to be identified with Ad Bivium. 
As 1 have pointed out {P^ipers, i. 2i5o; iv. 7), the distances by the two 
roads arc so nearly identical that Mommsen’s arguments for the priority 
of the Via I-abicana rvould fall to the ground ; and the military import¬ 
ance of the pass of Algidus leads me to suppose the ej;istcncq of a road 
to it hi very early times, though I certainly think that at a later period 
the Via Labicana became tlie more important road.^ 

It may be interesting to quota Holste’s account of the catacombs of 
S. llario (Chr/. Dresd. f. 193, 75-): ■ S. liario is a hill, on the top of which 
are seen traces of an oratoiq', and below a very fine aneient cemetery, all 
cut out in the bard tufa The entrance faces N'AV., and at the entnmec 
on each side there opens a passage; that on the left ends in a niche, that 
on the right turns and leads into other passages which go out on the same 
side. In the middle, on the right, one enters by a low opening into a 
small square room, where there is a little water: they call it the fountain 
of S. llario, the water from which the women drink from dead men’s 
skulls in order to have milk ; and of this water they relate many wonderful 
things, and also of ihe sknlb,' 

The cs.st!d of Eiombinara or I’impinara (Papi.'rs, i. 280), on the op- 
poaitc side of the Sacco from the railway station of Segni, is now fully 
de.scribcd, with a plan, by Tomassetti Labieam t PfiKetiim Rome 
igo7, iiS). The lofty tower, one of the highest in the Campagna com¬ 
manded a view over both the Via Labicana and the Via Latina, and the 
castle occupied a hill in a narrow part of the Sacco valley, where there is 
now only just room for the road and railway to pass, one on each aide of 
the stream, close to the point where the Via Labicana mu.st have cfos.sed the 
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Sacco, and been joined by the road along^ its valleyt which is followed 
by the modern road from Val montone. A view' of the castle from the 


S,Ri is given on Plate XXXIV. Fig. 2. 

"I’he orlgitial line of the Via Latina is, d our vtcw is correett that 
which kept on due E. from the bifurcation between the twenty-eighth and 
tw'enty-ninth mile, and joined the line of the\sa l^abicana at Compitum 
Anagnimim^ or perhaps originally even further on ; but we shall find it 
to be tortuous and difhcult compared with the Via Labicana, so that it 
must naturally have become of minor importance. 

Just before the twenty-ninth mile the road crosses a stream descending 
from the S., the upper valley of which is known as the Valtone Grotta 
p’errata. Some way up it is a hill called the CoUe fOppi, and this is 
probably the site of some discoveries recorded in Atti 
Tit. iv. fasc. 2209. In August, 1S34, a shepherd named Giovanni Viliam 
discovered a tomb formed of tiles, nineteen In number, each two palms 
by one (O'i346X0"223 metre) without stamps: within it was the skeleton 
of a child, with a gold necklace decorated with dark oval stones fixed to 
it, three gold ringSj a ' qiappetta * of gold with a violet stone in it and 
two gold hooks at the baeki and some pieces of glass. Further search 
led to no discoveries^ but the ground w'as covered with debris. 1 he objects 


tvere bought for the Papal museums for 16 scudi 20 baiocchk The locality 
is defined as being in the Quarto degll Oppi+ In the district called 
La Suattcra, four miles from Montefortino, five from Colle Ferro, and 
seven from Piombinara. 

Just after this, on the extreme S. edge of Map V111. of 1 +^ is 

a small reservoir of limestone concrete, while to the S. on the hill arc the 


so-called Muracci di Crepadosso, the remains of another reservoir. 
then cross the boundar)-' line, and enter a small isolated portion of the 
territory of the Commune of Rome. 1 he rest of the course of the road, 
as far as Compitum Anagniiium, is shown in the Staff Map of Italy* 
fo. 1 Ji, Lii. (Anagni), i 150^000. 

The road now turns S.E.; on its SAV. side is the brick debris of a 


villa, just under the 'Cr^ of * Crepadosso/ while to the S- of Fontana 
Viola, where are the letters arc the remains of three reservoirs in 
limestone concrete, with much debris lying about. To the K.K. are 
remains of a villa, N.W, of the Casale Colic Ferro, N. and E. of ivhich are 
other reservoirs. Nibby iiL 473) and others have placed \errugo 
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here: it appears to have been a Incaiity (whether a town or merely a 
stronp military position is uncertain) in Volscian territory, the possession 
of which was frequently disputed in the warfare between the Volsciana 
and the Romans in 445-354 H C.; but we cannot certainly localize it, 
and the site of Cotk Ferro has perhaps hardly sufficient military import¬ 
ance, (In Liv. iv. 55 it is spoken of as in the Volscian territory, whereas 
in iv. ( wc find (seti mulkre pittrcs . . . Vuheos Atqussque ob iommnnham 
Verr,igit,im frc>«(te, and in v. 28 it is spoken of in connection with the 
war with the Aoqui; so that it must have been on the frontier between the 
territory of both peoples and that of Rome. Similarly, in one passage 
Diodorus (^{iv. 1 r) speaks of it as a \folscian city, in another {ih. 98) in 
connection with the war against the Aequi.) It is therefore unlikely that 
it is to be identified with Rocca Massima ; and we have seen above that 
the traditional view, that the ^jrx Girventaua is to be placed there, will 
not hold good 4M)- 

There is a large reservoir to the S.E. of Colle Ferro at point 22- and 
a small one in the fork of the roads to Segni* and to Gavignanordose 
to which is a tomb: to the N. of these, dose to the latter road, is a villa 
with substruction walls in polygonal work and ^pui i»certHm ; and there is 
another villa a little to the E. at point 233, with more ruins again S. of it. 
Two groups of ruins marked in the map to the N, of the Via Latina are 
both reservoirs. The frequency of these is remarkable, and it is clear that 
the water supply of the district cannot have b«n good. 

1 he \ ia Latina in the meantime has no traces of antiquity fexcept 
that the mediaeval ruins W, of the Ponte del Piaso contain a few paving- 
stones), and the pavement and all the bridges are mediaeval. The path 
going N, a little before 1 Rossili passes through a cutting which ap|>ear$ 
to be of ancient origin, and would form a line of communication between 
the Via T,abicana and Segni. Heyond this the path undulates considerably 
and follows a tortuous course, iiy the chapel markcrl ‘Cona fra Rocco? 
in the map there is an ancient reservoir or tomb in concrete, but otherwise 
there arc no traces of antiquity. We cross the Sacco close to the railway 
station of Anagni: from that point, though I have not followed it I 
suppose that the Via iMmti would have run N.E. to the Qsteria della 


' T(»r bridije of the foniiEr road oir«r the Sana {no v nplaicd l™ a tnodera .,-..1 

in Ethrvlli’t day p, 416—^1; .NhuocccK«>, ix. 41) b,,. douki^ »rmneiBn| 

away by Iho frt^ornl flood, to whfeh ihic riv« $. 
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Fontana (Compitnm Anagninum) {Pitjfcrs, i- 281)^ TKc distance would 
have been about forty-one miles from Ronnc^ which would only agree 
fairly well with the itineraries which give the distance from Rome by the 
Via liable an a as rort>^ miles, and from Ad Pictas as fifteen miles, which is 
too little 2 i6)l 

Due S. from the Osteria della Fontana an ancient road must have run 
to Villamagna on ihe side of the Sacco, and on the N* slope of the 
Volscian hills. This we know from the duplicate inscriptions C.AL. x 
5909 (cf. the Addenda, p. 982) still presented at Anagni. set up by Sept^ 
Imins Severus and Caracalla (Geta's name has been erased) in 207 A.D., 
recording that they paved the tfiit /w The name 

La Selciatclla, which may be seen on the map a little N. of the railway, 
is significant, though I do not imagine that any pavement is still preserved 
along its course, inasmuch as Holste, who, like Marangoni, saw it in a 
gfxxi state of prescr\'ation, tells us that its destruction was being begun in 
order to provide malcrial for the new one. 

] have not yet visited Villamagna i but the remains of a large villa 
there are described by Ambrosio de Magistrls (Si^ria Home, 

1889, i 19S). That it belonged to M. Aurelius, however, is by no means 
certain. From the A Pi if A Cnm€rfefigiPi^f Tit. iv, fasc. 599 i learn that 
on April 2, 1S27, the Cardinal Chamberlain wrote to the Delegato of 
FrosinonCp informing him that- he had heard that excavations had been 
carried on without leave at Villamagna, The result of inquiries made w^as 
that a letter of recommendation to the Bishop of Ferentino, given by the 
Cardinal Chamberlain himself to the sculptor Lahoureur, who desired to 
make these excavations, had been taken by the Chapter of Anagni to 
amount to a permission, and that the excavations, conducted in September, 
1826, had led to no result. 
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Fonacehiit OHwEO, 225, 226 a, f 

Pomo, 3^9 

P<»ticciab, Xji, 148 

PraLa Porei, 321 

Precciliap Colie, 403 

Preucksap 8argcnie, 131^ 2i2p a^J, 262 


QUAPRARD, Casoiedeip 54 
QaadmEo, Tenuta deL 143 
^^gliAirinip Vigiia, 286 
QaintiEiL vilk of tbe, 31^^ ^jq 

Reals, CAsale^ 257, 401 
RegillLA^ l^fcc, 4S* 321, 413 
Rcmigi, Vdlflp 31 

Rii/ormati, ^lonastcry of ibop jofip 312 
Rig^rdaEA ^blaro, Posco, 394 
Rocea dj Papu, 393 
Rocca M aM™H+ 41 f, 424 
Ro«a Prioaip 408 . 

Roccip VtllUp 243 
Rciimi Vocehiai, 85 ji^^, 

Roiifsoli, T, 380 
Rojati:, Vjgna, 22C n= 

RcKp^lieHll, PatuaOp 3Q4 
Rufina, Villa, 330 
Rufinellat Vllk, 234, 33^ 

RiupoEi, ^'iutiap 15, 16 

SALOJkEut^B, Monte, 407 

Sr Anfdjca^ Colic di, jSa 

SS. ApciEEoli,. Yigna doEp 271 

B. Croce, TettUEa di, 318, 335 

S. Eagenb, chDreh of, 28 

S. Gojdkno^ cemeto^ and charnH of, 2? 

8. [ladop 422 
S, r.orcfiEOp Vjlllcp a8o 
S. ^Inrcop Stradone di, 325 
S. Alaria in Dtaconia, eharch of, 235 
S. Mitteo, Vigne di^ 393, 294, 3^ 

S^ntl QualEfo, Tone c|ei, 144 
S, Silvcsiro (near BiIoiaEe Compatrt), 3S2 
S, 8tc|i^cn| Bnailica qF, 64 
Sanmcrocej Vagni^ 37 
Sanlambrngto, V^a^ 2Jp 27, 38 
Sanlovctli, Vigttop 228^ 339; (aaoEher) m 
Sas&onej 260 

ScftfettB^ V]giu.p 29 

Schiboni, V ijjpia, 381 

So^rpioiK, Vicoto dclloj 43, 49 

Scoiacsi, Villa degli, 261, 26S 

Scrtlionii l ibera, Wik of Ebc, afia, 2dy, 273 

Scorn, VaRf, 391 

Scniiruino, V^o, Hgl, 243 n. 

Vdlnand VigHA, 125^,, 3 1 7 1 (anmber) 

SclEc Rajisi, 97 
Seltimi, VifTfia, 264 
Si]vc^>lreUi popc-rEj, 66 
Soldio], Vjgna, ayj 
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Sopraniji Vi^Ap 37 
Sor;i+ Onh JOOp 312 
Son, Villa^ 3&0 
SpidAcdolct 392, 40Z 
SpinAbellft, QiuiTlOp 29^ 

SpinclEA, CoIIp^ 316 

Spirili, CiiB^tadcglip 34 

Sqtumia«Hi» PtoTilc 4 egH, zjSp 257^ aSo, 386 

Scerpare, M;ioclita deUe, 29^^ 313 

Stin^Op GroEte dcltop 333 

SEreghc, Grotia dellc, 402 

Streghcp Te«fl dclEci 3^ 

Starhiiieltip 303 


Tappi^ Vi^fia, 239 
TnrlHndgft^ Colic dclU, 403 
TavcmBp VillAp 37Q 
TavoUto, 53 

7 V/fl/ffp AftiSf i jZp 2223^ 261, 

TcrEnULniUp Basilica ofp 28 
Tiberius, viJIa of^ 3l7p 338, 344 
Tofancllig CuBoIcp 3S3 
T^/trtMtN, 409 

Toricjniap Muscop 2J, 3D> 31, 37, 2?S 
TDrlcmiiLp Villa, 347^, 232 
Tornicciop 286^ 290, 29] 

TorrettOp Lap 231 ; (anolher) 336p 33S> 3 ^ 
Trappi^lip Vigna dcip 27 


Tiosaciellap FonlanSle, 323 
7 r£^iufHf 409 

Tre ftladcmncj Via (or VicoSo) dellc 21^ 44^ 49 
Trinca, Casa, 260 1 (aooihfT) 29Q 
Tnoili^ Vigna, 3I9 

Trovalocdp VignAp 27S ; (aooiJicr) 2S5 
Tu^imeig Vigiuip 37 
TuAno, Collc» 3]S2 
Torsi (Tuorip ToohiIt Vigna, IJ 
ToiMlaTLii Vila, 44 W-p 5 ^ 

lOp 125, 260, 33® 

VAl 5 N 0 t,O, QUARTOp 335 

Valefit, villa of thcp 153, 272 
Varew, Villa, 243 
VortAi, Vfgoap 13s 
VennicinOp I4^r ^ 

4 111 4^ 

Yibii, villa of Elte, 243 
VignaccTp Roderl Lcp 74 
VillamagDap 42^ 

^Tnicii OpimianL villa of ihcp 21S 
Virili, Vignap 37p 2^ 
lyMiM , 40S 

Vi^two, VjaiL% 404, 4r2p 413 
YocotlilW VaXWo, villa ofp 149 

ZAGAROLOp 410 
ZoffoMp VigtsOi J 5 ^ 


ADDENDA, 


IK I 14, In Ai/i if£/ Til. in ftmc. 37^0^ ihe dlteirvcTy (in Man^h 1852) hv 
DomcnicD Oim\ itt hw of fi^raenuof d lid nf d hrfie i*fwplui^s h rtttjrd^id ■ A piece 

Berthe angte cPfllflin«J n rayed llnd of the Sun. P. K. VisconEi advised itn Mrehase for the 
Par^al MitJiCkims, hui h h no® dear whether Ihb tLi:Eoall>- took placn 

I'. a77p I fi. To ihe W. w« nrlother reMrvoir^ mih [wo chvnberB, wdl 11-48 w^tres lone? 
And 3'to metres wide, ^ 

P. »7J, 1, 13. Here we noiT«d many blocks of tnAdjIe and ]M:peiii»: among the ftwater wna 
a ^nnent of nn e^'^yk, „eln: thick, with the following r™fim«nt*,y inscription in iettnrs 
o'c® and a‘07 metfe high. _ ^ 

'TSTl 

GA 




F. 2S6p I. M. FqMjiibly AiChmc tomlw, u F have seen BUch potiery there. 

P. h 23. IFerif Mr. Sl Cl* if Paddelcy found brichslamp C./Z. XV, IC4 Fi22 JLbl 

■of which only one olhcr copy b iccorctedi^ ^ ^ J t -J 

P. ago, Inst line of text. Mnmcoo. e/. tit. si 9 . Mfs it wns Ibund in tlte Vign* LimitL 

, f- '■ in IlK pewent Villi Torlooin, 

linnnnt (^terid tftgfi Staoi, in. 52) pnhlHhn o dgcometii proving in purchase in fTO so th.r 
Mattel may be nlludii^ |o Another site or nltoding to it under its old nnuie. ** 

P. 305, last line tmt one of test Thee/irr ntirm/atam the eitertui wall !. n,,„rS„„_i 1, 
Slrvel^ In his notes ( Po/. /^. .ojyn, An nmrient W within the ntj of Flasen^^'S.df 

unllwd^ tom two l»^«-r hts ixdiif. fry, -CAroeeisay. that in the Selninarin ih«e is u 
piece oF ancient read which mast be a continuation of ihat which u in ik ^ 

Tinoemro', .«d i^J. = -In the house of the innkeeper N J!*: “ ^ ^ ^o^^ ^ t 
Tinnztsro, where there >s nti «.cieiit t™l puveweni and a flone ,0 hi r, ,! 

sftid to ntend a long wftj/ il la 

P, 3*ifi, I. t*. The Imilding, of which a sketch and pbn by Valadicr are oiven r 

with brick bonds, and half eoiomns O 45 metre in diameter. On the righ^ was a wl^r of 1^^" 
Constmction, cantempoiaiy with the step*. A loeu of a statue of a toe was 6™ J 
fragments of marbics, etc, ” ' '*“> other 

P. 307. I. 8. Father CrCMi Gondi iqferms me that the identiiicatinn is certain. 

P. 34 S, n. t. For these frescoes see Chfo/^ Jfrrrn, Coar/tom. ClAsse i j no a 
1, S, «l JS, t7. IJ, 25, 36 . JSL '*■' PP' 4 Wr ”W- 

1‘, 346,11. 1. C./.L. *¥. »17 (1st cent. 4.B.} was also foimd (Stevenson, Vat Lat 

; 32 p iiij. 


l£ 32 , 

F. 362, ]. 13 . 


1057^. 


After ' herring' insert the following; ‘ the inscription 01. D»ra,{u. C f- /■ 


ilielf, of. 

r. 362.1.14. 


l^forc * aii iniCripiKm’ inseri *9ha 
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THE HISTOKtCAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RELIEFS OF TRAJAN^S COLUMN. 


The object of this paper is neither to discuss the artistic significance 
of the reliefs which adorn the Column of Trajan, nor to solve the problem 
raised by the inscription on its base^, but solely to treat the sculptures as 
embodying an historical narrative in stone^ and to present certain 
conclusions differing from those of earlier interpreters. These concltisions 
were originally formed during my residence in Rome as Director of the 
British scliool; they were first tentatively expressed at a meeting of the 
School held on April 4, 1906 (when I had ceased to hold the office of 
Director) and developed with greater detail in a paper read before the 
Oxford Philological Society on March 15, 1907(500 CYajtj. i 907 i P- ^25) 
and finally in a communication made to the Internatlonai Historical Con¬ 
gress at Berlin on August 3 + ipoS, It is unnecessary to say that the 
great publication of Cichorius^ (and the incisive criticisms of that work by 
Petersen^) have brought the question here to be discussed into the fore¬ 
ground of archaeological debate | the views since put forward by von Domas- 
zewskP and Weber^ appear to me (as will presently be she%vn) to betoken 
a retrogression in the direction of theories which should have been recog¬ 
nised as put definiEely out of court by the researches of Cichorius and 
Pelersen. 

No attempt his been made in this paper to enter into full topo¬ 
graphical detaih except where such is essential to the argument 1 have 
not had an opportunity of visiting the scenes of Trajan's campaigns, and 

^ Dif Kf/ijfi TroJitfisiitNUt 1S96-1 90a. 

Trajafit da^iseA* AVw^p: nafA dem AUf 1599-’™l*., rcfciricd to 

l>eto^' At * PcLeracD i ai^d jii 

■ 1906^ pp. 311 ff. 

’* Ufti/riucAuji^M fjtfr C^fAti’A/g dSfjr A~ai¥fri /litarMctftUh pp^ I ^ 
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witKout such personal inspection of the sites an adequate commentary ort 
the reliefs cannot be 'ivritten. 

We may assume at the outset that the designer of the reliefs was an 
innovator, seeking for a means of expression under fresh material conditions 
aud obliged to create new conventions with this end in view. The history 
of the spiral column in ancient architecture has been traced by "SI. Victor 
Chapot,^ but he has not been able to furnish any example of such 
decor«dioii as we here see applied to a helicoid surface. But in the reign 
of Trajan the time was ripe for such an experiment. Whatever the merits 
of Roman art, st msist be conceded that it had the defect of overloading 
the field of decoration with ornament. The function of the artist to 
tell with the least possible omission the slory of the [mperial triumphs 
(whether in peace or w*ar) which he w^as called to celebrate ; and since the 
Flavian period the restraining influence of the classical Mellenic standards 
was growing weaken A comparison of the x^rch of Trajan at Beneventum 
with that of Tilus at Rom; will do more than any words to make this 
point clear. Nor can we be surprised that the spiral column seemed to 
afford too good an opportunity for the perpetuation of Trajan's military 
exploits to be lost. Thus it is not uccciSary to search for models in the 
earlier historj' of sculpture or painting, nor to appeal to the remoter 
analogies of the book-roll or the o-rfyrdXTj. 

The style thus brought into being is commonly known ^aftcr WickhofT 
—as 'continuous.' This term is not altogether well chosen. If it 
expresses more than the bare fact that a continuous band of relief is here 
used to depict a connected narrative, it must imply that there is an 
unbroken background upon which the events unfold themselves ; and this 
is very far from being true. To the historian the breaks and pauses in the 
narrative revealed by attentive study are of the first importance; and it is 
essential to the right understanding of the monument lhat we should 
distinguish three modes by which the artist unfolds his story : 

(ii) The episodic, successive, or isolating style, where we have a series 
of incidents clearly marked off as individual scenes : of this the most 
obvious examples are to be found at the beginning of the several campatgnSp 
where the Aliocnth, the Lustralio cjc^rckus, and the council of war arc 
successively shewn, or again in the disconnected episodes ivhicli follow the 
great crisis of the action, such as the Alhcath (Cieh, xlii.), the interment of 

I iarit ft JTH f art Parjs, J 
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the Dacian chiefs (Cich. xliil,), ihe distribution of the tfma mifitaria {Cich. 
nIivO, and the torture of Roman prisoners (Cich. xlv.) : 

(^) The continuous style, properly so called, where the march of 
events proceeds in the foreground without abrupt transitions (the back¬ 
ground being represented as continuous) in such a manner that the 
spectator is carried on through a scries of scenes adroitly linked together 
to the climax of the narrative : the journey of Trajan at the outset of the 
second war is the classical example of this; 

(c) The panoramic style—-a bold experiment, in which the artist, 
assuming in the spectator some aetjuaintance with the subject-matter of 
the narrative and also with the principles of symmetrical composition, 
inherited from Greek art, unfolds tn a comprehensive picture a scries of 
events or moments not in reality contemporancoijs; it will be shewn 
that we have a striking instance of this procedure in the Second 
War. 

A careful study of the reliefs leads to the conclusion that the designer 
became only gradually aware of the jxjtentialities inherent In the style 
w'hich he ivas creating, and that in the treatment of the Second War he 
attained greater freedom of composition and ventured on bolder and more 
successful experiments than in the earlier stage of his work. It will not 
be amiss here to give a very brief r/siiint* of the story as he tells it, 
marking the changes of method. The numbering of scenes follows that of 
Cichorius, but Is adopted solely' for convenience of reference, since (as 
I’cterscn pointed out) the divisions are often arbitrary. Where the artist 
has not clearly indicated a break in the narrative by such conventional 
signs as a tree, a change of direction, or a repetition of the principal figures, 
subdivision is perilous and often misleradlng. 


i_PiiiLST War (a-U. 101-3). 

{a) Firsi Cumpaig^H io 3 ). 

I 1. Introductory (i—!ii,)* The Danube frontier Imc. 

I 2. Crossing of the river (iv,* v.). 

I 3. Advance and clearing of route (vi-xx.^ ; episodic. 

§ 4. Final advance and engagement (xxi.-xxiv.); continuous, 
% 5. Later operations (xxv.-xxx,); eptsadic. 
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(^) Owfj^aigtj (a,d. 102-3). 

^ L DaciAh^ take the offensive (xxk\., xxxii)- 

% 2. Trajan proceeds to the scene of actiort and drives off the raiders 
(xxxiii —xxxvii,) 5 continuous. 

I 3h Operations in Lower Moesia (Irtduding battle-scene) and return of 
Trajan (xxxviii.-xlvii.). 

(f) Campaign |A.D. 103). 

§ I. Crossing of the Danube (xlviiS.). 

% 2. Advance by fresh route and storm of Dadan positions (xlix.-lxxili); 
mainly episodic. 

I 3. Fall of SarmiKegetnsa and submission of Decebalus (Ixxiv.-lxxvii) ] 
panoramic. 

§ 4. Final (Ixxvii.). 

!I.~Second War {a.d. 105-6). 

(a) Fir SI Campaigfi (a. lx 105). 

g r. Journey of Trajan to Mocsia (Ixxix.-xc.); continuous, 
g 2, Sacrifice at Six Altars (xci.). 

g 3. Relief of Roman garrisons (xcii,-xcviii); panoramicL 

0 ) Opfra/hrts (IVinler, A.tx 105-6). 

§ L Trajan at Pontes (xeix.), 

I 2, Trajan at Drobetac (c.). 

{rj SmtiJ Caflipaigjz (A.D. 106). 

§ 1. Preliminary scenes (ci.-cv.) t episodic 
I 2. Advance in two columns (cvj.-cx.) ; continuous. 

% 3, Dacians' alarm ; first contact of the armies (cxi., cxii.). 
g 4. Siege of Sarmizegetusa (cxisi.-cxviii.) ; continuous. 

5 5, Fall of Sarmize^etusa (cxEx.-cxxii) ; panoramic. 

I 6, War in the mountains {cxxlii.-^end}; mainly episodic (some scenes 
treated in the continuous mannerji 

In translating the narrative whose outlines have been thus traced from 
picture-language into that of prose history, it is to be assumed that the 
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designer endeavoured to make his record of fact as plain and as straight¬ 
forward as the conditions of his art allowed Sometimes, it is true, 
especially in the great panoramic chapter which rctales the story of the 
timely relief given by Trajan to his hard-pressed garrisons in A,D. 105 
(ii. a, § 3) the spectator's eye is obUged to embrace more than one winding 
of the spiral in order to grasp the significance of the operations which arc 
depicted: but, as we shall see, the limits of the synoptic passage are 
clearly marked, and throughout the whole band of reliefs the spectator is 
never at a loss to discern the breaks and pauses which punctuate the 
phrasing of the narrative. Our suspicions will therefore be aroused if we 
are confronted by an interpretation of the reliefs which demands that we 
should read into an apparently simple rcprcsenuiion indications of 
combined movements w'liich could at best be remotely suggested in terms 
of relief-sculpture. Having premised so much, we may now endeavour to 
shew that in both series of reliefs a straightforward interpretation of our 
material text leads to results which recent writers on the column have 
missed or rejected. 


I, — The Campaign of a.i>, ioi. 

The literary evidence for the course of this campaign is contained 
almost entirely in the single surviving fragment of Trajan’s oivn Cortt- 
meutarit, preserved by Priscian (Peter, tfiH- fffm* ff&gvi, iL p. 11 ")* which 
proves that his army followed the route which skirts the base of the 
western Carpathians. Cassius Dio makes no distinction between the two 
campaigns of the First W^ar. and the only direct point of contact between his 
narrative and that of the Column is furnished by the story of the messenger 
from the Ruri who brought to Trajan a warning written on a fungus, which 
is represented in scene ix. The main engagement took place, according 
to Dio, at Tapae, but we have no evidence (apart from the column and a 
priori arguments) to shew where this was. 

All recent interpreters of the Column have assumed that a converging 
march of two Roman columns is represented. Since the narrative is chiefly 
concerned with the operations of the army commanded by the I:,mperor in 
person, indications of the double line of advance are sought at the outset 
and again at the point where the junction is effected. We shall see that 
on this latter point the interpreters disagree; but they are at one in regard- 
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ing the pss^age of the Danube by two pontoon bridges, one of which is 
crossed by legionaries, the other by praetorians (headed by the F-mperor), 
as in reality representing the armies of Upper and Lower Moesia setting out 
from two widely distant bases. Since the spectator is led to suppose that 
he is standing on the left (or north) bank of the Danube, and witnessing 
the passage of troops from the opposite side of the river, it follows that the 
town from whose gate the legionary column issues must be in Lower 
Afocsia. To determine the precise jwint is not. however, so easy, Cichorius 
(ii. pp. 32 f.) believes that the passage took place at Drobetae, * on the spot 
which remained throughout ancient times the principal place of crossing to 
Dacia and where Trajan himself immediately after the first war buiit his 
great stone bridge over the stream.’ In that ease the buildings represented 
in scene iit. can have no direct connexion with the HU dt pant from which the 
troops are issuing, since the tasUllum of J'ons Trajani (or Pontes) built at 
the southern end of the later stone bridge (Procop. dc aedif iv, 6 ; cf. p. 4 j6) 
is ccr ta i n ly not to be sec n. We cou id only suppose, withCichorius.thatsome 
* Landschaftsbild ' cast of the Iron Gates, ivas here shewn. It is surely 
impossible, however, tlius to divorce the buildings from the arehway. 
I’etcrscn concludes that the fortified place ' lies near the Great Bridge 
of Trajan, though it cannot well be the casUliMin of Pontes itself 
(i. p. 15). Domasaewski, on the other hand, boldly transfers the passage of 
the Lovrer hlocsian army to the neighbourhood of Oescus (which he thinks 
to be represented in jit.) on the ground that this was the headquarters of 
that force. It would surely be more natural (if the view of the double 
advance be accepted) to assume that the passage of the Danube by the 
Lower Mocsian army took place at the point from which the shortest route 
led to Tibiscum. i.e. Tsierna (Orsova) : this seems a necessary modification 
of the view expressed by Dieraucr^ that the £a.stcrn army crossed the river 
at I'aiiata and marched thence to Tsierna, 

But the question must first be asked, what indication is there that two 
armies, separated by sixty miles of river and mountain, are here to be distin¬ 
guished ? The unprejudiced specUtor will certainly find none such, but will 
assume that in order to make the opening of the story more impressive, the 
artist has represented a double pontoon bridge in order to shew both the 
legions and the guard to full advantage, just as legionaries only are seen 
crossing the first'bridge, so are praetorians only shewn on the second; 

^ finrr kriiiscAtN CksrH Aff Tfajatii, pp, gj f. 
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although the fort* immediately un<^cr the Emperor's command would, of 
course, include other troopii besides those of the household. The external 
evidence for the hypothesis of the double advance is of the slightest- Such 
as has been adduced may be siimmartly dealt with. 

{«) Cichorius maintains that (he shields of the legion represented in lv„ 
with the c»ro»a as emblem, do not appear again until xxvi., at whicli 
point he therefore places the junction of the two armies ; but I’ctcrsen (i. pp. 
12 f. 26) has shewn tlie weakness of this argument, whicli would, moreover, 
lead us to place the junction after the principal engagment of the year, a 
manifest absurdity. Details of this kind cannot possibly bear the weight of 
the conclusions drawn by Cichorius: the form of the legionary signa, for 
example, as seen in iv. is not identical with that shewn in either of the other 
scenes where the * Eastern army ’ has been rec<^nised, yet that fact alone 
would not be fatal to the current theory (cf. Petersen i. p. 36}. 

(^) Cichorius and Petersen both recognise in the pontoon bridge of scene 
xlviii., with an archway on the r. bank, the same spot ivhich is represented 
in iv. This is quite unconvincing. The buildings seen to l,[of the archway 
in iv. are absent in xlviii,, v,^here on the other hand we hnd on the 1. bank of 
the river elaborate fortifications and a palisade, Petersen’s explanation of 
these, vi2. that tliey were set up for the protection of the iete tie pout at the 
point where the great stone bridge was afterwards built, is certainly more 
acceptable than that of Domaszewski, ivho sees in them a vallum extend¬ 
ing from the bridge at Celei fnear Oescus) as far as * the range which reaches 
the Danube between Drobetae and Tsierna,'' but the mere presence of a 
conventional gateway — a motive borrowed from our artist by the designer 
of the column of Marcus Aurelius (cf, Die Mttratssaitle, Pis, IX, X) is far 
from sufficient to support the identity of the two crossings. 

On the other hand the artist is at no loss to represent, when necessary, 
the simultaneous march of converging columns. In the second campaign 
of the second war (ii. r, § 2; scenes cvi.-cx.) he shews by the simplest, yet 
most intelligible, means, that two Roman armies advanced independently 
against the Dacian capital, separated by a range of mountains, and 
eventually effected their junction without opposition. Nothing of the kind 
is shewn in the First War ; and the onus of proof certainly lies on those 
who ivould look to read such combined movements between the lines of the 
material text. 
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It ts sttll less easy to find confirmation of this hypothesis in the scenes 
which fojtow the advance of the army commanded by the Emperor. The 
march of this force and its several halting-places are ver^' clearly shewn. 
I'ortunately Trajan liimsclf tells us that Berzovia and Alzis were lis'O of 
these stages ; and we may there fore identify the others with the stations 
tnarhed on the itinerartes on the route from lAidcrata to TIbiscum. It is 
agreed that the bridge and camp of scene xii. are those of x^pus fluvius 
(UdvarszallAs), and that xili.-xlv. represent .^rcidava (Varadia), track 
having been cleared through the forcat, the next eastelhtm (xvi.) is built at 
Centum pulea (to be distinguished from the camp (xvii.) containing the 
Emperor’s lent, whicli appears in the background and is not to be regarded 
as permaiient), and the next three stations, Berzovia (xviii.), Aizis (xx.) 
and Caput liiibali (xxl,)afe clearly distinguished. Then comes the passage 
of the 'femes, with the town of Tibiscum in the background ; and from 
this point the final advance begins. It is surely here, if at all, that we should 
expect to find the junction of the two armies indicated \ and Petersen and 
DomaszewskI are in agreement in holding that it took place before the 
principal battle of the campaign, represented in xxiv., was fought. The 
view of Cidiorius (mentioned above, p, 441) th,it the junction was effected 
after the engagement is manifestly wrong ; but the fact that so close a 
student of the column should have been lead to place it so late surely 
proves that the indications are far from clear. There is, however, a 
significant difference between the views of Petersen and Domaszewski. 
The former holds that after the last appearance of Trajan in xx. the scene 
changes and that from xxi. onwards the march of the ' Eastern army' is 
represented. He would place the camp of xxi. below the pass known as 
the ' Key ofTeregova’ and the fortified place which we have identified with 
Tibiscum at the top of the pass. Domaszewski, on the other hand, thinks 
that the first appearance of the Lower Mocsian army is in scene xxii., where 
it is represented hy a compact body of legionaries, Neither of these 
views can be accepted. Petersen sees clearly that the auxiliary cavalry 
crossing the brirlge belong to the same force as the legion in front of them, 
and likewise to that which occupies the camp of xxi,—the starting-point of 
the advance which leads to the engagement of xxiv. As against Domasz- 
qwski he is manifestly in the right But just as there is no break in xxii,, 
so there is none before xxi. The artist of the column was quite capable of 
indicating an abrupt change of scene, but when he did so he placed his 
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moaning beyond the possibility of doubL No better example could be 
found than that which we sec in the Second VVarj where the sacrifice at the 
Six Altars (xei.) is plainly followed by a distant scene (xcii ), in which the 
artist takes up a new thtead of his story p marking the close of the previous 
chapter by a pile of shields and a complete change of direction m the 
human figures. There is nothing of the sort in the transition from xx. to 
xxi.pW’hich are evidctnly as closely connected as any of the previous stages 
in the advance of Trajan's army* That the Emijeror himself does not 
appear in xxi. is in no way remarkable. The camp contains a tent which 
represents the pmforiutfi, just as in xvu, and similar scenes. Xo one who 
docs not feel obliged to read into the simple narrative preconceived ideas of 
Trajan’s strategy (which Petersen compares with that of the Prussian 
campaign of iS66j ending in a junction of tw’^o armies in the presence of 
the enemy) will ever detect a break in the continuity of the advance. But 
it is true that from xxi onwards the artist changes his method* Hitherto 
he has indicated the gradual progress of the Roman force through difficult 
country, in which each position is secured by permanent works as soon as 
it IS occupied and communications arc thus rendered safe and easy, by a 
series of loosely connected scenes varying in dclail, yet a little monotonous 
in effect. Now' he shews us Trajan’s army in marching order in the 
final stitges of its marclin culminating m the battle scene of xxiv* Perhaps 
the strangest argument in favour of the double advance is that which has 
been drawm from the reprc$entation of the battle. All arms ate here 
shewn: auxiliaries and irregular mimin' are engaged m hand-to-hand con¬ 
flict with the enemy, w^hile the guards and the legions arc for the time being 
held in reserve. The who stands beside the Emperor and is 

obviously receiving orders from him as to the movements of the troops 
under bis command may or may not be identical with the commander of 
the legionar)^ force which we saw crossing the bridge of boats in iv, ; but he 
is most assuredly not the leader of a force which has just effected a junction 
upon the field of battle with the guards under the Emperor s Immediate 
command. That the serried mass of men on the left is to be conceived 
as Uwocolumns of /oriVii/i, each consisting of two files;' that the 'loiver 
column has clearly arrived later, because it is further to the rear ; and 
that ^ onc of the of the guard is looking round at its stgTta m 

such a striking manner that this too, beside the other indications^ may be 
taken to refer to the recent arrival of the legion ' (Petersen i. p. 25) are a 
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series of forced and groundless assumptions. Here we may indeed apply to 
Petersen the words which he uses of Cichorius, ‘ the historian has closed 
the eyes of the archaeobgist.' The attitude of the si^:ifer is one of the 
commonest traits by which the designer of the reliefs endeavours to break 
the monotony of his serried ranks; rve have another example in scene xxii. 

The ease for a combined movement thus breaks down at every point. 
The moral clearly pointed by the scenes which follow the principal 
engagement is that Trajan underrated the strength of Decebalus and found 
the Iron Gates pass and its defences an obstacle impregnable to frontal 
attacks ; and there is therefore no antecedent unlikelihood in the supposition 
that he took with him a force of guards, legions, and auxiliaries sufficient 
in his judgment to overcome such resistance as he uas likely to inoct, and 
advanced directly against SarmiEegetusa. Such at least is the story as we 
read it on the column ; and the artist was not without the means of 
indicating the independent operations of separate corps, for he has done so 
clearly enough in scenes evi.-eix. That equally unmistakable signs of a 
combined movement arc not to be found in the opening scenes seems 
to prove conclusively that no such strategy was actually adopted, 

II.—The Campaicin of a,d, 105, 

The difTerences of opinion which exist among the interpreters of the 
opening scenes of the column are small indeed compared with those which 
arise concerning the interpretation of the second scries of reliefs. On one 
point, and one alone, they are agreed,' and that is that the starting-point of 
Trajan’s voyage in scene Ixxix. is Ancona, Tlie very arch with its 
inscription—dated it is true in the year A,a 11 g, but doubtless erected in 
memory of the Emperor's departure ten years before—which we see in the 
foreground of the scene still stands on the tuoh of Ancona ; the temple 
with its image of the so-callcd * Venus Genetrix' in the background is 
beyond all doubt the 

domus Wneris quam Dorica sustinct Ancon.* 

.\o sooner, however, has Trajan set sail than the agreement of the 
interpreters comes to an end. Broadly speaking, the views which require 

i Dienuw, «/. tit, p. tu *. qucslionnl Kfwhner'i idEnliRcat i™ gutd caDjwtBiid tlm 
winlercd Vfl tlw fiwinlie in A.D, 104-5 < 'hi» '1™' need nol be tEriaiuly cocuidErEd 
* Jiav. iv. 4a 
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serious consideration fall into two groups—those which assume that Trajan 
crossed the Adriatic either immediately or at an early stage of his journey 
and landing in Dalmatia proceeded to the theatre of war by land, and those 
which take him by the long sea-route— touching at Greek ports—to the 
Thracian coast. The case for the long sea-rouEe was argued by Benndorf 
in hi5 publication of the trophy of Adam Klissi; ^ and it may be doubled 
whether the theory would ever have been brought to the births had it not 
been for the presence of that mysterious monument as well as the ‘ tW/wwf 
of Trajan’ in the Dobrudsha, which according to Benndorf was Trajan s 
objective. Benndorf sought to identify the work^ represented in scenes 
xcv.-xcvii. with those whose remains may be seen in the Dobrudsha ; but 
this view can no longer be seriously entertained, and iii in fact abandoned 
by the more recent upholders of the long sea^routc. The criticisms of 
Betersen on Benndorfs theory* contain much that is valuable ; but the 
view which he substitutes is, as we shall presently see, open to serious 
question. Both Ckhorius and Petersen (in his later treatment of the 
subject) agree in holding that Trajan's journey was mainly taken by land4 
but Domaszcwskl has recently revived the theory of Benndorf In a 50m e- 
ivhat altered form, and this has been further modified by his pupil Weber. 
Domaszewski holds that Trajan sailed from Ancona to Corinth (Ixxx. ff.) 
and thence to the Piraeus (Ixnxvl) ■ we then see him landing at DeuUum on 
the coast of Thrace (] Nxxvii,)p crossing the Balkans (Ixxxviii.-xc.), offering 
sacrifice to llie Manes of Roman soldiers slain in the First Dacian War at 
Nicopolij; (xcL), and proceeding by a newly made road to Oescus (xcii.). 
The scene then shifts to the neighbourhood of Sarmizicgetusa, where the 
Roman camp is attacked by the Dacians (xclii.-xciv.), and back again to 
the betw^ecn Drobetae and Oescus (xcv.), whose defenders are 

relieved by Trajan (xevt.). The modification introduced by Weber consists 
in placing Trajan^s landing-place at Aenos in Southern 1 hracc ; we find a 
city named Trajanopolis in this neighbourhood^ ^nd the first three stations 
on the road northward to the Balkans are Zirinis, Plotinopolis^ anti Ulpia 
(afterw^ards renamed I ladriaoopolis). 

It IS difficult to adduce evidence in rfijproof of this highly fanciful 
hypo thesis j which is best met by confront iug it with a simpler and more 
convincing interpretation of the reliefs i but it may be well to lay strc&s 
upon the fact that the solution of this problem is bound up w^ith that of 

* Ditf pp- 1 5 5 fT. * AW- I tP’ ^ 
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another, viz. the political and military situation at the outbreak of the 
Second Dacian Wan 

Here we are practically dependent (as far as literary' evidence goes) 
on Cassius Dio, who gives us (Ixviii. 9) the terms of peace imposed upon 
Decebatus in A,D. 102, and explains (in the following chapter) how their 
violation brought about the renewal of the.w^ar. in order to appreciate 
the ditTiculty w^hich arises, it is best to consider the two passages together^ 
setting out the several conditions in order. Thus %ve read 

(а) Tfl o 7 r\a ksi rk (a) oirXa re 

re TTupa^ 

SoOtfat. 

(б) «rsi Tov^ Traps- (^) xal aiTOfi^Xo^ra^ fSej^^ro. 

(r) Tfl TE ipv^Ta (c) ra re ^pvftura iTrctrsim^^. 

So far the parallelism both in order and sense is exact : then comes an 
inversion 


(i/) xai T#J? ^tupaf T^? 
(iTraa-T^^rai, 

(rf) jcai rrpQff€Ti t&uc rt airovv 
€j(&pou^ xai rot? 

vofii^eiv. 


v 

A 


(r*) wpei re t^vruyetjam^ 

errpe<rff€veTo, xat rolr 
ot ^povffaafTt 
TrpoTEp*!^ iKvpalr^TO. 

jcai ^t^pav 

riva krreTep.€To. 


(t is perfectly clear that the correspondence of clauses is maintaiiied 
although the order is reversed. What then do wc learn as to the loss of 
lerritarial sovereignty by Deccbalus ? Cichorius holds that Dccebalus was 
obliged to evacuate all the territory occupied by Trajan in the First War, 
and deduces the consequence that in the Second War Sarmizegetusa itself 
was in Roman hands, and that the Dadan capital, the siege of which isiepre* 
seated on the Column, is to be sought in the remoter region of Northern 
Dacia. Petersen, on the other hand, considers that the ivas 

that which Deccbalus had taken from his neighbours, and presses the verbal 
parallelism in the passages quoted above—'instead of giving up 
territory', he even (cat) took some from the lazyges.' But there are strong 
reasons for taking the words of Dio in the other sense. Too much stress, 
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indeed^ should not be Iciid upon the fact that they were so understood 
by Petrus Patricias {FJLC^ iv. p, 185+ 5)^ who paraphrases the first 
passage in the words Se xai t% 7^^ iapaTt^a-etf o Tpo^at^o?. 

But the phrase of Dio is exactly repeated in chap. 22 of the same book% 
where the Parthian king expresses his readiness tc ifai 

McaoTTora/AiA? €a\(^fcvia^ tlTrooT?}i^ff(: here there can be no doubt as to its 
meanings and it must surely be taken in the same sense in the earlier 
chapter. Moreover, Dio tells us that Trajan left a legionary force (this 
seems to be the meaning of to ^TpaTo-TreSoK) in Sarmizegetusaj and 
garnsons {if^paupaf) in the rest of the country* Petersen considers that 
these measures were teniporar>'i pending the ratification of the treaty of 
peace by the Senate ; but this is a strained interpretation of Dio^s words. 
Domaszewski apparently sides with Cichorius, since lie regards the camp 
attacked by the Dacians in Scene xciv. as that established h\' Trajan at 
Sarmizegetusa* But Petersen's demonstration that Sarmixegetusa is 
represented as ihc Dacian capital in both series of reliefs is convincing ; 
and the evidence of the column on a matter of such primary importance 
must outweigh that of the bare epitome of DiOn 

However we determine the question of the terms of peace imposed on 
Dccebalus in A.D. 103, there can be no doubt that they had been broken in 
A.D. 105 ; and where our literary evidence fails us, the narrative of the 
Column must be treated as of paramount authority. Now the analysis of 
the second series of reliefs which was given above (p. 4 jR) suggests a con¬ 
clusion somewhat different from those jii.st summarised. The campaigns 
ofA,r>, 105 and a.d. lo6 are treated with a marked difference. In the 
second the course of events is plain enough. Trajan makes the bridge of 
Turn-Severin his base and advances against the Dacian capital, the siege 
and capture of wliich is followed by a war of episodes : the scenes at the 
bridge itself form a point of rest between the first and second campaigns. 
The narrative of the first eampaign falls into two halves—the journey of 
Trajan, and the panoramic passage, the subject of which is beyond all 
doubt the relief of Roman posts threatened by the Dacians : this is 
immediately followed by the arrival of Trajan at the bridge. The con¬ 
clusion is irresistible that in the campaign of AD. 105 n/as 

tAe and not by Trajan, The motive of tlie artist in 

representing his journey wulh such abundant detail is obvious. It was to 
divert attention from the fact of ihc Dacian inroad and the imminent 
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danger of the Roman position?^ on the Danube, or rather in the province of 
Moesta. For surely he who runs may read plainly enough the tokens of a 
Dacian invasion of the Roman province. The fighting depicted in scenes 
xcii+“-xcvii. manifestly Trajan^s safe arrival at the bridge, in thanks¬ 

giving for which he offers sacrifice to the gods ; and unless the scene of 
ivarfarc is laid on the right, or Roman, bank of the Danube the artist can¬ 
not be acquitted of telling his story in an obscure and even a misleading 
way. The interpretation wliich it is here proposed to substitute for those 
pul forward by earlier writers wiJh it may be hoped, commend itself by its 
simplicity and reasonableness. It will be convenient to divide the narrative 
into sections.^ 

— Trajmt's 

The first stage is evidently to be thought of as a short one. The 
journey is made with oars, not sails, in the Liburnian biremes of the c/assis 
RijVifnftaSi and it is no coasting voyage, for if so, we should have a 
continuous background as in the scenes of the h'irst War which depict 
Trajan's voyage on the Danube. Cichorius is therefore right in placing 
the landing of Trajan at Xader (Zara) on the Dalmatian coast. So far as 
the natural features of that coast are indicated they agree well enough 
with the situation of Zara: Cichorius presses such details as the re-entrant 
angle of the quay-wall someivhat too far, but Fclersen is not justified in 
rejecting the identification, fic is right, however, in protesting against the 
division of scenes here proposed by Cichorius (Ixxx. [ader, Ixxxi. 
Scardona, Ixxxii. Gulf of Sebenico). Here, if anywhere, the continuous 
style is employed. The town is throughout laden the interruption in the 
quay-wall indicates that it lies—as Zara does—on a projecting spit of bnd 
not wholly shewn in the relief] and on leaving it Trajan is seen making a 
short land journey in order to resell a fortified place with a legionary 
garrison, at which a sacrifice of oxen takes place. This episode is 
fata! both to the theory of the long sea-route vid Corinth^ since no such 
garrison ivas posted in its neighbourhood,* and to the view of Petersen 
that a toivn on the Italian coast—probably Arimimim—is represented, 

^ The iccorapnnytnji sikelchnmap will fi«rvc to illuHrAlt che arguimeivi of ihei icxi. 

Twkjsn's route h nfll inctiEaled {as by Cichorius acul P«(cTiSen}]l issebeniAiieally Tepresesteri 

wU^DKit regard! To Imei a^ rouL 

^ DomjiMGwsIri iiuppo&cs the camp to be that of a legion ' sent on in advance lo Corinth.' No 
legion destaneJ fur itw «at of war on the Danube woutd b« »nl wU Cormih ; and the camp ii 
ertdently a pcruiailE;rvf QIIhc. 
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since legions w^-re not permanently quartered on the sotl of Italy. The 
camp b to be placed^not—as Cichorius suggests^—at Acquunrip Andetrium.or 
Dciminium, but rather at Burnum, once the headquarters of the Legi& XL 
whose place was taken in the time of Vespasian by the /IL 

F/avia F^/ix. It is true that in the time of Domitian this legion was 
apparently withdrawn from Dalmatia but we cannot suppose that the 
province was entirely denuded of troops. Moreover^ it is by no means 
unlikely that, as Ctchorius has suggested (vol nu p. 5$)^ one of the legions 
employed in the First Dacian War was stationed in Dalmatia in the years 
which immediately followed it instead of returning at once to its original 
quarterSp^ and received a visit from the Emperor when on his journey to 
Lower Moesia, There are, indeed, positive indications that this was so. 
It is remarkable that Humum (which still shews abundant traces of its 
importance Under the Roman Empire) is said to have been called 
* Trajan ski grad ^ by the modern Slav population. This statement rests on 
the authority of FortiSp* who visited Eurnum in 1774 ; but the name is not, 
as it scorns^ used at the present time. It may perhaps be suggested that if 
the designation is traditional it was caused by a misunderstanding of 
the title of Hadrian on the inscription CLL. iii. 2 K2& = gBgo (cf. £ftil 
e3SOh p. 14s, iSSip p. lo). Still more important is the fact that at 
Asseriap which lies on the road from lader to Burnum^ a triumphal arch 
was erected in honour of Trajan+* The date of the inscription^ it 13 truc^ is 
A.T>. 113; but this no doubt records the completion of the work, and forms 
a strict analogy to that of the Arch of Anconap w'hich, though represented 
on the Columnp bears the date a.Dh u 5* Evidently these arches were 
erected in commemoration of Trajan's visits in 105^ but not completed 
until sev'eral years later. 

If we are right so far, the identiRcation of the town next visited by 
Trajan cannot be doubtful. It b, as Cichorius has demonstatedp Salonae. 
His careful investigation of the site has shewn tliat in ancient times the 
walls of the town were washed by the Adriatic ; the marshy ground at the 

^ 0(5 ihh qu»tica Cp. Filow, Miviim, p. 4|. 

* Cicbonti^ {iEE. p. SjH suye»^ Ai/JuinWt which took part in iMlh the DmIul 

warij mmf hate been itaiioneet m DAlmEitiA in the mEertal. 

• Sm the report of eKcavations al A»>eHl ifi <ktifrrficAtj£A£ pp, iS ff. 

The nruuini of Tifajui's ardi nre dcscribe4 p|i, 33 IT, Atid a reconitnicnan giten {Fig^. 9-23); 
fodiiDlle of the inscription p. 71. The view lhal Ti^iian pAMed ihrot^h AaseriA ii auggsie^ ort 

74 sJ*o by FrothinghAm in the Mi/iV-s (New VorleJ p^ 44I. Md in in 

/taiy and Da/ma/ii [f9lO)± p- 
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mouth of the lader has been formed hy the silting up of the estuary. 
Furthermore^ remains of the arcaded quay in the foreground of the scene 
are still traceable; the position of the ancient theatre corresponds precisely 
with that of the one shewn on the column, and the two gates may easiSy be 
identified with those of the ancient Sabnae. The rival interpretations 
cannot be sustained. Petersen, indeed, is doubtful u'hether the representa¬ 
tion suits Ravenna, which was suggested by Froehner ; and Ravenna tvas 
not at this time a fortified toivn, Nor should ive expect to find the Piraeus 
with fortifications intact; yet if the long sea-route was taken by Trajan, 
w^c are obliged vrith Domaszcwskj to recognise that harbour in the scene 
before us.^ Kis identification of the buildings and gates represented are 
partly conjectural, partly impossible We cannot recognise Eetioneia and 
behind it three ships in the inlet of Krommj-bam on the extreme left t in 
fact, Domaszeivski is constrained to add, *Die Zeichnung ist schematisch,^ 
If Trajan landed in the harbour of Kantharos, as is suggested, it is difficult 
to see how the con figuration of the port could be more inaccurately shewn 
than it is here; for it is manifest that the landing-place is not in a deep bay 
such as that of the Piraeus. 

[n the next stage of the Emperor's journey we no longer find the 
same minute indication of topographical details t towns cannot be 
identified, and it is evident that the line of march led him through a 
sparsel)' inhabited district There is, liowevcr, one significant detail at the 
outset, upon which Petersen has justly laid stress. The satling ship which 
appears on the left in scene Ixxxvii, has clearly brought Trajan from his 
last port of calh and we are justified in assuming that at this stage of his 
journey he made an open sea voyage of some lengths Petersen argues that 
the two previous stages were coasting voyages along the Italian shore of 
the Adriatic, and that Trajan crossed that sea from the port doubtfully 
identified as Ravenna and landed at some harbour (unnamed) in Istria or 
Dalmatia. But It Is evident (as was shewn above) that the places visited 
by Trajan in the earlier stages of his journey were not on Italian soil; and 
the conditions arc equally well satisfied if we suppose that Trajan set sail 
from Satoiiae and landed at a port at some considerctble diistance further 
south. 

* Bennriorf inkniiGc^ ihe port tn Sftfl# Ikucti. wilh BynTitiiltin, A ylew jtasrty CdvndcmitcU hj 
Whatever h repncacnteU on ihc culumn, a iLrail sAdi An tht BuSj>hOn3i W noL 
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A — TraJ/ii/s JoarKtjr if Lmidr 

Such a port is easily found in the ancient Llssus, modern Alessio 
(Ljesch), near the mouth qf the Drin, from which a route which Avas used 
for trade with the Danube valle>' m pre-Roman times and may yet play its 
part in modern history^^ led to Naissus (Nish), the original headquarters of 
the Upper Moc^fan arinyT and men ling-point of a network of roads leading 
north-westwards by the x^allcy of the Morava to Vi min act amp north-east¬ 
wards by lhat of the Timok to Ratiaria, and south-eastward to Byzantium, 
The route of which wc speak has been but little explored on account of 
the difficulties of travel in High Albania * ; but Mn A. J* Kvans ® has given 
some valuable pages to it^ and it has also been discussed by von Domas- 
zGwski.^ The latter writer^ hoiivever (though he refers to Mn Evans' 
article), falls into the error of giving the ancient road too northerly a 
course. Mr» Evans shews that after following the Dr in for some distance, 
it strikes across the open country known as Mclochia, in Avhich lie ihe 
towms of tpek, Djakova, and Prizren (the capital of Stephen Dushan's Old 
Serbian Empire). Fertions of the roadway are preserv^ed to the west of 
Djakova and are known to the Albanians as Drumi Kanrti Mho Giaour’s 
Way.* Parsing through Djakova* the road crossed the White Drin at the 
bridge of Svajan,* where the tombstone of a soldier of the Fourth Legion 
has been found * arid, crossing a low range of hiUs» descends into the plain 
of the Kossovo Polje (* Field of Thrushes 'L where there are abundant 
traces of Roman occupation on an eminence near the modern Lipljan, 
which commands the whole plain and is visible (according to Mr. 
Evans) as far ofT as Mttrovitza, From hence, as Mr. Evans assumes, the 
ancient route to Nish crossed the range of the Goljak Flanina and passed 
through ZlatOp where there are extensive Roman remains, liut Domas- 

^ The ilirtCi r&UEc frofii ihe l>Anul>e |o ih* Adrialic:, bjf which ll has TccecitJy betn 

propowU lo c^mmicl » nilwiy in rimUrjf with that pmjKKef! by Aiiilm, rtLl^hln^ ham Bn^nia 
ihiewgh the Sac^Jak lo Silonica^ foJIowi this line and tnitrgci at the little port or S. Giovanni di 
Mcdu9. near Ale«do. 

* Mfc&i Uujh*Di Ka.^ rcceollr vinEed Mine of ihs sites j htr inlercitp however, lay 113 tialoiy 

ti 04 artdent. bet still m the makiltj; fd*. chip^ vil^ fx,, xi.]!, 

“ xHjC. pp. 5S-6^ 

* An A. ^itt aid. p, 145 IT. ; jUTiicAri/t, 100 a, 

* Thtfi ieenu to be ideiiiicil with the bridge ca[kd Ui* Fstmil by Miss I^urhain {Ifipk 
AJkiniar p. 261S). 

* Figtifed by Mr. Evaiu> p. 68. 
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zcwskP seems to be right in regarding this route as impraetkablc and 
identtrying the ancient line of road with that of modem times vid E^rishtina- 
Podvijevo, Kurshumlijaj and PnokopljCj especially as inscriptions and other 
remains have been found on this route.- 

The identification of the stations on this route mentioned in ancient 
itineraries and geographers is far from easy* except that the name of 
Ulpiana is certainiy preserved in Lipljan. Neither the Table of Feutinger 
nor the Geographer of Ravenna mentions Ulpiana, but it can hardly be 
doubted that it is concealed under the corrupt form of the former* 

which in tho Ravenna MS. is corrupted into In Plolemy (iii. 9. 4) 

it appears in the singular form OuXirrariPj on which a nnte of the scholiast 
tells us that it was known in later times as Gtpiana. The name points 
unmistakably to a foundation of Trajan*^ and the traces of ancient gold¬ 
mines in the neighbourhood supply the reason. 

For our present purpose a still greater interest attaches to the station 
which follows i (to the west) in I he Table of Feutingerp at a distance of 

25 Roman mileSr The true form of the name is preserved by Ptolemy (ii* 
r6, 7)* where Vat, 191 (Muller's X) reads Vat. Fab 314 

(Muller's Z) and the other MSS- B^pptBapa. These readings 

point clearly to that given by M tiller in his text, viz, H^pfiiSava (i.e. 
TV/crw j'VAt7V7)p and it is easy to recognise in this a Dacian place-name wdtli 
the usual termination -iiava.^ In Ptol. tti. S (Dacia) and iii. lO (Moesia 
Inferior) some twenty place-names occur with this tcnninalionp and the 
MS. variants are similar to those which w*e find in the case of Thcrmidava. 
The accentuation in X is almost invariably and the variant -Savn 

(variously accented) is generally found in the inferior MSS. A single 
example— iii. 3. 4 KapijtSuva] Kapa^iSava X, Kapo-iSarif Kupo^iSapa 
—will suffice to illustrate the MS+ phenomena. 

Thcrmidava, thm, is a Dacian place-name ; but how do come to 


^ p. 14 '?. 

® Cl Sv, Bcibl. p. 167 IGjorgicvic). Tlic tnKrijMian of Kunhum- 

liji wiib M I L' ] X (dr Ch/+ 1 + ill 1 4595I iv diAtcali to inlorprEE, 

* The &u^sitlon U duo to Kiepejt, cl C./.Z-. iti. p. 1 * 14 - In Klcl^fl'f Farmat OrAit 

(!ihe«l itvii,) lioth Vccianum Ulpkni arc gLvtn : the po«lion of * ThcranJa*' which ii cirarly 
quite conjectural, wi:>olc1 carret^pond loughly with Xh^ of PriErefi, which was certainly *1*1 ott She 
road, whose couru in fact U Iraced much too Tar lo ihe ^u|Il 

* Cp. vi. Bcibl. p, 25, 

■ Domaizewski xiiL p+ 152^ note) recagniwd the aigtiilicence of the Ec-nninaiion^ tul 

drew no conclusion. 
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And such a name in isolation amdrig non-Dacian surroumlingdThe 
answer cannot be doubtful. It must denote a settlement of Dacians trans¬ 
planted by order of the Emperor to Roman territory', according to the 
numerous precedents set by .Augustus and his successors. Such a trans¬ 
ference may well have taken place at the close of the First Dacian war; and 
the selection of the site is a fresh indication that the Lissus-Naissus route 
was that regularly used for communicatiou ivith the Lower Danube. 

Mr, Kvans seems to be clearly right in placing Tlicrmidava at Djakova ; 
the distance from Ulplana seems to be approximately 25 Roman miles, 
and this fact confirms the view that the I'idatto of Feutingers Table is a 
corruption of that name. The alternative view', taken by Domaszewski and 
K.9.n\Xz {iVknef DenkschrifieH xU. (l 8 t> 2 ), map), regards the Naissus-Lissus 
road as passing to the north of Lipljan ; and Domaszewski {IVtsideutsdte 
ZtUstbr., lx.') bases on tliis fact an argument for the early date of this road. 
Since Ulplana, according to his view, lay somewhat off the road to tiie 
south, it must be of later foundation, and he concludes that it was built 
' probably at the time when Augustus established the military command in 
Moesia.' ll is not, of course, csscnti.il to the argument of this paper that 
cither view should be adopted, since the name of Ulpiana is sufficient 
evidence of the presence of Trajan in the district. A better aigument for 
the early construction of the Lissus-Naissus road than that of Domaszewski 
is furnished by the fact (mentioned by Mr, Evans) that finds of pre-Roman 
coins' are abundant in Metocliia, proving,as he says, that ‘already in pre- 
Roman times Metochia was traversed by trade-routes connecting it with 
the Adriatic and x-\cgcan and intervening countries,* Such a route must 
almost of necessity have been converted into a military highway when 
Moesia became a pro\'ince. 

Let us now examine the march of Trajan as depicted on the column. 
The harbour at which he lands is not specially characterised ; but we see 
him passing a town at a short distance from the sea, which is clearly 
Lissus (Alessio is some way from the mouth of the Drin), and then hurry¬ 
ing through a mountainous country containing no settlement of any 
importance until he reaches a spot where he is greeted by a crowd of 
friendly Dacians, These will naturally be the settlers of Thermidava* 

1 He nenlioni ‘ racenisn and HraAilmuin pictes, coins of the Illyrian mininjj citw* DaiiHinion 
ud I'aiagti, Critic imitsitioiw cf the estta ef Tliilip of Maecdon, coin* of Ttnuos, and qnanliibn 
of the filler piem iTrm and ApolbnU' (p, ^ 
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Next comes the scene of sEcrificc at the Six Altars. This is Ihtfoduced by 
the artist—who changes the direciim of the principal figurta—with the 
obvious intention of making a pause in the narrative before he takes up an 
entirely new thread of the sto^>^ We may hazard the conjecture that the 
Six Altars are those of the divi —JutmSp AugustuSp ClaudinSp V'espasiaUp 
TituSp and Nerva; they at once recall the Ara£ of Rottweil in the 

newly-settled a^ri and afford evidence of the care taken to 

implant ihe Imperial w^orship in a district into which fresh settlers from 
beyond the Roman pale had just been introduced. It is scarcely possible 
to see in this site any other place than Ulpiana. As a foundation of 
Trajaiip it would naturally (like Thermidava) be selected for representation 
on the column; and although Patscli^ is probably right in regaiding 
Remesiana as the centre of the Imperial worship and meeting-place of the 
of the province of Moesia Superior^ there is good evidence (as he 
incidentally shews) for the belief that diis worship was prosecuted with 
special fervour by the inhabitants of Ulpiana in the inscriptions IxL 

168 5+ 16S6) set up at Remesiana by the rCes) p(ublica) Ulp(ianorum} in 
honour ofSeptimius Sevems and Julia Dorfma. This may well be traced 
to the establishment of the cult of the rfm by Trajan here depicted, 

— T/i€ R^/k/ 

In the section which follows exact topographical Indications fail us ; 
but a general ob&eiA^ation will help us to determine (within certain fairly 
wide limits) the region represented. The whole passage from scene xcii. to 
scene xcvii. is clearly marked off both from that which goes before and from 
the scenes at the bridge which follow^ and forms a panorama complete in 
itself. 1 f any proof were needed of this, it would be furnished by the symmetry 
and balance of the composition. Three points are of special importance. 

(rt) The panorama begins and ends with a scene of road-making in 
which c/fissiarh\ belonging no doubt to the Danube ffotilla, are at work. 
It has been observed by earlier interpreters that the two scenes must be 
considered together: the road which is being constructed in xcii. is that by 
which Trajan comes to the rescue of his troops in xcvii* It is needless to 
say that the indication of two fortified places in xcii* has no topographical 
value for us; it b not in the least necessary to assume that they are in 

* FitfjiAfifi/Hr Oiiff pp. iS? 
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the near neighbourhood of Uipiana, since an entire])' new chapter in the 
histor)' of the war is here o]3cncd. It is. however, perfectly clear that 
the panorama extends from xcit. to xeviL ttttd no fartheri. the significance 
of this fact will presently appear. 

{b) Dccebalns in xciii. and Trajan in xcvii. arc evidently so placed in 
order to balance each other. 

(r:) The Raman atstdtum defended by auxilta (not legionaries) forms 
the centre of the symmetrical composition. 

Now the only natural explanation of this narrative passage, for the 
interpretation of which in its details Petersen has done much (ii. pp 47 fT.), is 
that in time, as m place, it comes between the march to LTlpiana and the 
arrival of Trajan at the bridge shewn in scenes xcviii. f. , There is, in fact, 
no escape from this conclusion except by assuming, as Petersen does, that 
the panoramic passage iudmics the scenes at the bridge, p’rom this would 
follow the further consequence that, as the passage (or at any rate the right- 
hand |iart of it) muBt be read from right to left, Trajan is shewn in scene c. 
at Pemtes, on the right (S.) bank of the Danube and in scene xci.x. at 
Drobctac on the left (N.) bank. This conclusion Petersen does not h esitate 
to draw ' and it carries with it the corollary that the fighting shewn in 
scenes xciv.-xcvi. takes place to the A’orth of the Danube. 

The objections to this view seem overwhelming. In the first place, 
the balance of the panoramic composition, as set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, is destroyed if we include in it the scenes at the bridge ; and to 
those who have mastered the artistic principles and methods of the 
designer this will go far to prove the case. The function of the scenes at 
the bridge is to provide a point of rest dividing the narrative of the Second 
War into two halves corresponding with the two campaigns of a.d. 105 and 
106; and if Trajan had crossed the Danube before the relief of the 
garrisons, it is hardly credible that the artist would not have introduced 
the passage of the river before scenes xcii.-xcvij, and selected a different 
subject of illustration for the pause in his narrative corresponding with the 
winter A.O. loS-6. Moreover, it is well-nigh impossible to recognise 
Drobetac in the castelitttn of xcix. and Pontes in the tower with its amphi¬ 
theatre porticoes, etc. of e, Pontes (as we learn from Procopius >) was just 
such a custelfum, built by Trajan as a (/te tie pent, as we here see ; and the 
remains shewn on Karvitz' plan* agree with this, Drobetae, on the other 

* atJif, iv. 6 , * mtner tHutubriftm xli, (1891) p. 4^, 
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hand bears the title mntticiphtm F^viuni) in the inscription CJ.L, iii. 1581 = 
So 17, from which it has been inferred, and doubtless with justice, that it 
was founded by Domitian. It afterwards received fresh privileges from 
Hadrian and adopted the style Hadriantim or Aeliutn which it bears in 
later inscriptions ; and we may recall the fact that Hadrian scn.'ed in the 
Dacian wars as /igiitiis of liic L Miner:>ia, whose emblem (the ram) is 
shcivn in scene Nlviii., which, it may be observed, is veiy* probably laid 
precisely at this point- There is therefore nothing to cause surprise in its 
possessing the important public buildings shewn in scene c. ; and there is a 
further diflScultj- in assuming (with Petersen) that the town represented 
both in xNxuf. and in c. (and the tw-o must certainly be identifiedji lay on 
the N. bank of the Danube. In the former scene we obseri-e Trajan 
embarking on the voyage which he undertook in order to succour the 
garrisons of Lower Moesia, threatened by the Dacian raid of A-U- (05—2 ; 
and the voyage ends in scene xxxv. with his disembarkation at a town, 
evidently on the S. bank of the river, probably identified by Petersen w'lth 
Novae. If, then, both the point of departure and that of arrival lay on the 
S. bank, we shall expect the background to be continuous. Hut hi scene 
xxxiv. we notice a curious projection or tongue of land in the background 
W'hich interrupts the continuity of the river bank just after the ar Jics which, 
as Petersen rightly divined, represent the t^tes de fpitt of the stone bridge 
already planned in A.D. lOI. This is meant by the artist as an indication 
that the spectator's point of view is changed, and that he is now* to con¬ 
sider that the S. bank of the river takes the place of the X* 

VVe arc therefore justified in identifying thc-(wf/<'//«r//of xeix, w'ith that 
of Pontes, and the town of c, ivilh Drobeta; and the sacrifice oHered bj' 
Trajan in the former scene is one of thanksgiving for his safe arrival at 
the Danube after the forced marches and hard fighting which were needed 
in order to bring relief to the Moesian garrisons. Curiously enough, the 
mention of the stone bridge occupies the same central position in Dio's 
narrative of the Second War (Ixviii. 13) which it does in the reliefs in the 
column : it forms the base of operations in the final campaign against 
Dccebalus, and more than this, there is some reason to think that Dio at 
least believed the first campaign to have been fought (at any rate as far as 
Trajan himself was concerned) on the Roman bank of the river. Chapter 
xiv. Opens with the tvords Tpaiaro^ 5 c tov iffrpov 

wepmwPeff, as though up to this point the Lmperor had not crossed the 
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riverj and in chapter xi. we read that Decebalus sent deserters €^ri}v 
in order to compass Trajan^s death by^ assassination. The Epitome of Dio, 
therefore, lends support Tor what it is worth) to the li^polhesis advocated 
in this paper, viz. that the war opened tvith a Dacian raid into Moesia 
sufficiently serious to call for the immediate presence of the Emperor 
And if further evidence be needed, it may be found in the relief now in the 
Villa Medici^* the significance of which was first pointed out by Petersen 
(il p* 68). It represents a Dacian horseman swimming the DannbOiand in 
the background is seen the parapet of the bridge of Apeliodoms. It 
follows that the raid depicted is not that of A.D. lOi-:!, which was directed 
against Lower ^loesla, but one which took place in the Second War, 
when the bridge of Turn-Severin had been constructed. 

Our conclusion, therefore^ must be that in a.I>* 105 the Roman positions 
in Upper Moesia w^ere seriously menaced by the Dacian offensive^ and 
that Trajan^s first campaign was devoted to their relief. To identify 
precisely the scene of the operations represented in scenes xcii.-xcviit. Is 
beyond the means at our disposal. We may, if we will, imagine Trajan 
proceeding from Naissus to the Lower Danube by the route which follows 
the valley of the Timok. The road connecting iV'aissus with Ratiaria dates 
from the Early Empire; and (as a glance at Kanita" map" will shew) the 
traces of Roman occupation are frequent in this whole region—as, for 
instance, at GaiUKi grad {pp. 0 f.), or again at Kula, identified by Kanitz 
(p/. fit p. 100, cf. id, D&miihi/garlfft dcr i- P« -<>9) w ith the Castra 

Martii? mentioned by rrocopius. It is doubtless in this district, in vailed 
by Dcccbalus with the object of inserting a wedge between the Roman 
armies of Upper and Low^cr Moesia, that we should place the scene 
of exploits perhaps as heroic as any to be found in the records of the 
Roman army, the knowledge of w hich we ow e not to the historians, whose 
guidance in this period we so sadly miss, but to the immortal Epic of the 
Column. 

H. Stuart Jones. 


1 iw p. 243, 1. 

* nivpxprr-xli, ( [ S93 Ip ficJne p- I 5S. 
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Additional Note to F. 450. 

Mgr. Bulii^, whose knowledge of the Roman antiquities of Dalmatia is 
unrivalled, replied to my inquiries as to the traditional connexion of 
Trajan with Bumum in a letter from which the following paragraphs 
are taken, 

Fonii, Vt'ngffw fH L pfi. 1 |S-t3& berichtet, dnss die Utdgebune van ftiirnims (wdiJic 

ich deptt Jfflhre iSjS mchrmsh l^ichlkgt tmbe, efr, ffi t lima 

1S79, p, S3) die Stadt Trajans htui£f. h\i bin dti Mvinung^ diss dinsc Gcgcnd 

nlcht niir immcnliitle VOr dcir Anku-nft dci Forly ■in Dalmalicn ied J. I 774i schoin vorher 

and sLuch vor dcr AufE nddng der 1 nBchrift £X /■X+ Ui- iSlS — = Btfi/, iSSo^ p. 145 5 

iSSi, p, tQ, so E^heusen hat. In ctieser mcinct MtintanE bekriJti£l mich anch der Umsiand, d^ 
im itth n. iSaS nicbt wann dlese Inschrifk gefynden wurdc. 'La ratmAiu' 

Blatt) 1847^ ich im bti^itze abef smvQllstandiE {« fchU P- 

351) f^gt tjiifacK tiqiii dJcEcf In*fillFift p dais- sic * anni sono- Irovata preMo gli arcllE tfnjani p 

iupija eerkvfl" (p. afii}- Mommsen dies* IiMchrifi nicht gesehen g si* ist aber wiedei^efonden 
worden {BmI/. iM/jw, tSSo, p. 145 ; iSSip p. te) und befindei sieh jeUt im Museum S. Donnio 
in 

Die Benenoune Tr«jKi»ltiBnnI—dieieh dhriccasbti .1« Landbevulkerunff nic gchdri Iwbe. wn- 
dem sd* redd; immer nar von oiner S^upljaja erkva, suplja erkva, das hei^i: offene Bdgnii, mil B^en 
offcnc KiTtbE (da fsiF das Undvotk alfci M*rkwLiT^e i:rkva-= Kirch* 1 st) md da di«lb* mit 
onen*n B^on itl, dniulh *uplja erkva—isftnajchmdner AniHchl mil dens Durchjoge Tiajaui dlirdl 
Dttlmitittn in der iJakisdien Expediiion (cfr. GdiOrius, AV TrajaHis^tiie, iii* 

Tcxlband, pp. 2*-S6 j Fetersen, TmjuMs DaJttstA^r p etc.) and mil deni Andcnken an 

die»n Kaiicf Torhimdeii, , ^ 

Aach das Tiajaustor in Aiscria {ctt.J^^ArtiAeJili dSfi orrAiwA^, /fts/tfuiei Bd. si. Hctt L 

pp, 30 ff,) kanu in Vcrbindnng mil drr Auwcsenheil Tffljftns- m Dalmattcn geseUl weid^ii. Auch 
di* Tnschnfhen im CkboriM o.Cm 39, Kote t and die In*chnft im 135 

sprechen dafllf. Einen Bewcw dafur hnde ich aber auch in dcr grosicn VerbreitnuE du Namem 
des Kafeers Trajan in dcr slarischcit Mytbolc^c. Zn dt«em Zwtrcke cfr. LcgcTp Bimdfj 
J/4W Nh iiL t 7 >v 5 ^« la t/M, Vam, 1S97. — 

hcil4t tine alte Washerleitai^ nnwcil wn Zaiav«ch 3 n in Oalmalicn {Bu/l. ZW#i. jSSo, p. 76). 
I^acb dem slaviidien ^fytbos bat Ktiwr Traj.an Escltohren ^Car Trajan inm ma£arccc usi^ cfi. 
Fnfki, Lirf Wm Sfalafa 3. Jahr^aiig Heft 4 FcidlleHMl * Caf Trajan 
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THE COLUMBARIUM OF POMFONIUS HYLAS. 


The Columbatiuni of Pompontus Hylas is not by any means so well 
known as it deserves to be ] for it is certainly one of the best preserved 
monuments of its kind^ and it is with great pleasure that ^ive are able to 
include in the present volume of the Papers of the School the interesting 
series of drawings by Mr. F. G. Newton. It is situated on the Via Latina, 
immediately before the Porta Latina of the Aurelian Wall, on the right- 
hand side going out (Lanciani, Fonaa 46), in the former Vigna 

Sasai: it is, however, best approached From the Via Appia^ inasmuch as the 
custodian of the tomb of the Scipiones keeps the key. 

Previous excavations in the si.xtccnth century are mentioned by 
Flaminio Vacca {Meni, joo, ed. F“ea3, but nothing of importance was 
found. The monument in question was excavated in 1831^ permission 
having been granted at the end of January' of that year: its discovety was 
announced in a letter of Campana's bearing date March ^8 of that year 
{Aiti del CamerUngate^ Tit iv, fasc. 1460). The columbarium was approached, 
not from the Via Latina, but from a branch road running S,E. and passing 
in front of the entrance, according to Campana (tav. L A, frontispiece, and 
P- 3 ^ 31 )* while Lanciani shows pavement on the NAV, side, on w'hich 
Campana^ in the frontispiece, seems to represent the remains of another 
tomb^ so that this pavement is probably modem. 

The road is probably referred to in the inscription on a travertine 
cippus found not fat off Oi(aei) Cii(aef) liirrli A^'as/ae agnim 

/vd(£s) xli jKfdes) tit via privala hjter P(iidllum) Ruliliam (C.I.L. 

vi. The meaning is that the road divided the property of the two 

persons mentioned ; the measurements of the tomb are indicated in a 
curious way (cC Mommsen, in The structure w'as found to be in a 
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very good state of preservation, and it was only necessary to repair the 
nppermost portion of the stairs, and add a roof to the entrance passage. 
The monument was described fully by Campana himself in a 
entitled Di D«f Sepalfri RetHani dd Stiah dt Augiata iccperti tra la Vis 
iMtitta e f Applet pressc la tamba degli Scipmti (Rome, 1S40, folio) and 
reprinted in the DisartazioKt delta Pentifiem Accadentia Ramans dt 
Arebea/agis, ie\. (1852). The portion dealing with our tomb occupies 
pp 257-513 (with frontispiece and eight plates). The description is a 
careful one, and the plates are good. There is also a short section relating 
to it in Nibby's Rama ndf anna 185S, Rarte II. Artiea, 556; and the 
inscriptions are given by O. Jahn, Spedmen ept^a/hlenm in tnetnoHajii 
Olai Kellermann (Kiel, 1K41) and C.LL, vi. 5539 - 555 ?- 
appears that the columbarium was constructed about the time of Tiberius: 
the earliest inscription is C.RL. etb. 554 ^^> Celadia Ti{btri) Csaarh Attg{usii) 
setiyus) unater GermaHieian{us) Pndens Tti^beri) Caessris Ang{usti) pe- 
dheqn{iip. while another (i^. 5539) mentions two slaves of Octavia, the 
daughter of Claudius, and the first wife of Nero. Patsusae Octavise 
Catsaris Augnsd AiUse) antairiti wjfrV) ann(is) xvitl Philebtis Oetavtae 
Csesaris AnSitsd f{ilise) ab argenta fedt eoninbernali suae carissimae 
et sibi. 

The only other inscription which gives an approximate date is ib. 5554, 
erected in honour of a freedman of Antoninus Pius— AtUo Augiyili) 
lit^erta) Agathapa pradystari) {vkesimae) heredidatium) Sulpida ThsUusa 
caniugi bene merend et hevedes fecemnt, which is inscribed on the front of an 
um. which was inserted later, the left-hand pilaster of the left-hand dfd'fof/fl 
of the N.E, wall having been cot away to allow of its insertion. U is now 
in the Capitoline Museum {Stanse Terrene a Sindtra. iii. 6). 

The rest of the inscriptions of the columbarium present no special 
interest from their contents ; they fall in date between the two extremes 
mentioned. 

Later inhumation burials have been made in the columbarium. 

We may now describe the monument itself in fuller detail. Mr, Newton's 
drawings consist of—a plan of the whole (Plate XXXVlI.), four sections 
(I'lates XXXVHI.-XLL), a plan of the ceiling (Plate XLIL), and five 
drawings of details (Plates XLllI.-XLVI I.) 

Owing to considerations of expense, it was not possible to reproduce 
more than four of the plates in colour: the rest are given in collotype* 
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The building is constructed of concrete faced with brickJ The stairs 
are of brickwork. Fn the wall in front is a small rectangular niche, the 
vault of which is decorated with pieces of calcareous mcrustation (the 
so-called 'tarUri'} and round the arch is a line of marine slidk In the 
niche stood two fine two-handled cinerary urns of glass (Campana, tav. ii. 
Fig. AHX ^ 

The cinerary urn of Oratus {C-fX, ci/. SSS 3 )| which was found not 
far off, was placed there by Campana, and is shown in the drawing 
(Plate XXXV U L) : id. 5559, 5S^ have also been deposited by him in the 
colmnbarftiin. 

Below is a panel in coloured mosaic (shown in detail in Plate XLV.) 
with the inscription CH(rKf) Pi?wpaiiiii€ /(lAt-r/itz) 

(CJ.L. ci/. 5552)1 The v over the P of denotes 

that the latter was living. The ashes of these two persons^ obviously 

husband anti wife, were no doubt contained in the two glass urns ; and the 
columbarium may have belonged to them, the niches being sold to those 
who wished to buy : it seems less probable that it was built by subscription, 
as there is no mention of this in the inscriptions^ which refer to people of 
various names, not belonging at all to the same ^cwJ or to the same house¬ 
hold, as is the citse with several other known to us. Almost all of 

them are of free condition, but their Greek cognomina betoken a foreign 
and no doubt a sen^ile origin, even where it is not cKpressly stated, as it is 
in some cases, that they w^cre freed men. 

At the bottom of the stairs the chamber itself opens to the riglit* It 
is partly excavated in the ground, and is lighted by a ^vindow in the barrel- 
vautted roof, on the SAV. side, on w hich is the entrance: at the S.E. end is 
an apse. 

The general appearance of the Interior is given by the view in 
Campana% tav. i. We see that (except on the left^ for reasons with which 
we shall immediately deal) there are two levels, each with its archiicctural 
framework ■ the urns arc as a rule disposed in ihc niches in pairs, and 

' Ktf R Vah Deman kindly inrqms me lhs .1 the lidck Fadnif, ai V^cll t¥i^t the 

tirchkeduml (IcLaihp i^cunipiued uf sawn lilei abaail melrc Uiick, ^itli fl fe# U|adtt tifkhs 
0106 to rnclrc lhicli^ the morlfir halng Q'ol^ IQ 0VU7 ineEn: thkk, atwl that thG« 

mcaHarcraefitfi site typical of the ximt of Tilwriiti, Whul Jiute h viiibTr of I he of A 

liter peril hI (on ihe wdc) con^Ekli whully of cuC dle^i o^JS lo ovsjS metre ibkk, And 

inuFil bcliiflK tu I he In Her |iiEt of the rdi;II of Til>eriil>i, W llw insizrija khu (/w/fWj 466) seem lo 
indicate : there is no recurrencv ntA kLtnilnt uf bridit r^tbi; unlil ihe lime of 1 rajui. 

U H 
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abovc the nicheii arc rcetatigular paiicl£» painted red : the niches are vaulted^ 
and above them rise triangular pediinenbip alternately smallp whcti they 
have to cover one niche onlyt and larger in the middle of the long sides and 
in the apse^ where the tentre is not carried out to its full height^ and a lower 
round jjcdiment is subiitituled. This will be clear from the exaEnination of 
the sections already iited. On the side on which the staircase descend Sp 
the arrangement is simpler^ the niches being merely arranged in horizontal 
rowSp without architectural framework. The roof has a simple barrel vault 
decorated with foliage in spirals (I'late XLll) ; and the apse has a semi- 
dome, similarly decoratcih with a few figures interspersed- 

We may begin a more detailed inspection with the side (Section 
AAp I'late XXXVlH.)* ^^e^e there has been, as Campana saw (p. 372 
an alteration of the original plan ^ : the two niches with pediments block up 
the smaller vaulted niches and have been introduced at a taler periodp 
while the characters of an inscription belonging to them cU. 5551 

{ V(ivHs) Oititmfts Zel/ms stii snis. OclaT^m 

l{ib^rh'il Pithuni^') arc coi^sidered! by ProL lliilsen to belong to the 
first Century A.TL^ 

We have already seers that CJ.Lr at 5554 was inserted after the 
construction of the niche, and the same applies, as it would seem from 
Campana's account (p. 26S), to fk SSS7- Mnnibus A/(/ira"} Licin/ 

Faftsti v{ixii) ih m(aisih{5) v xi Arrunha Snifitia {ihf) 

4(w£j)/(i3jr//r>)j which is inscribed on an urn found near it, but overturned 
and out of place in Campana^s day, and now in the Capitol 
sinistra, iii, I)* 

The details of the decoration of these two niches or aetiiaiiae are 
interesting. It is carried out in stucco relief and colour. In the pediment 
of the left hand one we i§ee Chiron instructing Achillea in the art 
of playing the lyre; while in the frieze, of which the greater part is 
unfortunately destroyed, we see on the extreme left a figure of Cerberus^ 
and on the right, Ociius twisting the rope, with the ass caling it ; while to 
the left of Oenus arc (Campatia p. 270 and tav. iL C) the remains of a 
female figure, possibly one of the Danaides. A detail of the capital is 

I An idtanjf ihe uri|£indl funn of ihis lidu am lie bnd from [Ut mtiun uf iht jiilc 

(:^tclion my Elite XXXIX. tl mfra, 47a). 

“ /W, 55*1 J sairutN he wunld fn^m \u euntcnl lu IKl- peritnl fram 

AEiGitslax lo Nerq (sec C^/.Lr vi, p* The irt^eril^Cron hscif has 

* I'rarfwr Hiilsen osnciu it tq (faq «nd of the hoi ur the heginmn^ pi the ccntqry, A. &. 
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given m PInte XI-Vl 1 . (top). The rough painting of folLigo at tlie back of 
the niche iSp as Cam pan a points out, a gochd deal later. 

Tlic next niche is decorated ^vith bright colours : an Idea of its 
details can he obtained from IMatc XLVll. (beloiv)p which gives the details 
of the moulding of the interior, and Plate XLVI^ which shows the central 
portion of the pediment: the stucco of the pilasters of both niches has 
almost entirely perished, l^esldcs the inscription of Octavius Zethus and 
Octavia Pithane, there was found there the cinerary urn 
tav* vii. 1 ) of 1 -, Calpurnius Optatns (C/-/-. c/A 55 SSt tvilh a 

representation of two now in the Capitoline Museum 

nrr£ft£ rf ill. 6), Above was a very fine cinerary iirii of glass, in 

the form of an amphora, which was eventually placed in the Vatican 
Library. 

Standing on the pavement in front of tlic niche was a small terminal 
cippus with a head of the benrflcd Hacchus, which has also been removed 
there. The original document as to the purchase is in Aiti Carnot- 
Tit. iv. fasc. 1460. 30O sendi were paid for these objects, seven 

[uarhle nrns, tiic gold ornaments named bclow\ and eleven terracottas* 

To the right of this niche we see a part of the original construction 
with the right-hatid portion of a pediment, the rest of w'hieh has given 
place to the two large In the lowest niche Cam pan as drawing 

(tav* ii+) shows a square cinerary urn elegantly carved with the inscription 
CJ.L* riV. 5S5G /i(iierhis) Chiif/iiiJi 7 >(^rr/) /{i/ifiji) Qfritiffiii trih^) 

We now turn to the c.va mi nation of the apse (Section CC, Plate XL^ : 
Campana^ tav. iii^ iv.) 

Here there has apparently been no alteration^ the central /icdiai/ij 
belonging to the original struetnre, of which here and on the S.W, aide we 
gain a clear idea. We notice that the triangular [icdimenta at the side are 
broken so as to contain a circular pediment in the centre. They have, 
hoivcvcrp no figured decoration, only a simple and graceful architecture. 
The urns are placed in niches roofed with circular vaults, as a rule in 
pairs. 

The decoration of the semi-dome of the apse is akin to that of the 
vault of the main chamber: a plan of the latter is given in Plate XLll. : 
it consists of intricate tendrils of foliage, with birds and winged putli (given 

in detail in Campana, lav. vi.) among them, In that of the apse, on the 
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other h^nd, ;vc see three female figures, of which the centr.il one is 
represented in detail !n Plate X LI II., while those at the side are siniilar, 
but arc winged. On the front of the arch is a narrow band of painting: 
below on the right and left are two male figures, partly draped, hovering in 
the air; that on the left holds a jug and a |iatcni, as though pouring wine 
for the funeral banquet; while in the centre iwsee a mourning female figure 
(a slave. Campana thinks) on the right, and a kneeling male figure on the 
left, la the space between arc four winged horses;. 

Over one of the niches on the right is the inscriptinn of Paeziisa.i 
which exactly fits the recess above the niche (jw/m, 464;, and on I lie left, 
bclivcen the quadrangular recess and the nkhc, a tablet set up in memory 
of L. Licinius Nicephorus by his slaves Anicctiis and Kaiistus {C.I.L, at. 
5549 )' Within the central nedicula arc four terracotta urns, two sunk in 
the floor of the aidkuhi^ and two in a niche behind, at a slightly higher 
level. On the wail on eacli side of this niche is painted 1 figure, a man on 
the left, a woman on the right; each is draped, and holds a roll in the left 
hand, and between them over the top of the niche is a cisUi mhtka. 
Campana (p. ^77) .supposes, and 1 think with gomi reason, that they 
represent Granius xXestor and his wife. The mdmka rests on a base with 
broad moulding which contains a second niche within which are four more 
urns, Between this niche and the moulding i.s the inscription {CJ.L. at, 
5546) Qiiiintits) Cmniat KkHor fecit siM et rhiiieMg lledoni mtuigi haic 
vi{e>-aiU\ In the tympanum of the pediment is a figure, which Campana 
{p. 2S2) idenlifies with Destiny, white on each .side is a Triton sounding a 
eotich, the curls of their tails filling up the angles of the tymjianiim, The 
frieze shows a scene of four figures, in red brown and bluish^grey, 
(Plate XUV't tlsc upper portion is that to the spectator’.^ right,) 

The scene which Campana interpreted, somewliat oddly, as tlie three 
Kates (without adequately explaining the male figure on the e-xtreme right) 
should more probably be referred to the story of Orpheus among the 
Thracians.’ Here we see Orpheus as musician wearing long priestly robes 


' Wilhin the urn sr.u rouflil a lamp willi ihe inucriplinn T.. KAntiJ IIEk VCfli) Thi* tnav 
he WeiiliHJ wilh iKm dewihe.! *!l 4 ec«niteil wilh a H»t Ns whLh h, f ii. The 

Vtiiwo Crrgnriana al ihe VsHotn, iu pnivenmnee Nins unknavrn \C.t.t. xv 61*3 n n A 
reprewrnlntwn of it is iriven hy ConviHlla lav, viii. E, (n.)l Hi. ^ in th(‘ leu' p, aTOl.’Un, „.hU i, 
wiiukf ^eeln ilut above the head ef 1«i» are two peaenebs (?) with Iw4> snake* tictween Iheii- 

Si rone, who vtgjinl the jwminfi, .4 Ihe Colem!«riuiiv on tny 
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{TAmcius riiFii saterd&s^ Verg, A£xl\u 644) holding a 

Severn-stringed instrument^ lie is c!ad in ?l long tunic, with sleeves, and 
over this is an ample cloak drawn over the back of the head and light 
across the knccR^ Orpheus also we-irs a wreath of long leaves, the species 
of which is iinceiiain. To the left of Orpheus^ in a lialf-knceling ixjsture, 
perhaps part of a dance movernerLt^ appears one of the devoted Thraeians+ 
not in the attitude of ecstatic listener so common on the Greek vascs^ bnl: 
supporting on nno knee an oblong box which he holds o|X:n before 
Orpheus and from which the musician seems to be drawing a fresh strings 
The Thracian is clad in barbaric costume with trousers and wears on his 
head the or fosskin cap which Campana in his drawing interprets 

as a lionskiti (Campnnap tav. iv,)*- 

The fig^ire to the right of Orplicns is a dancing llacehanal holding a 
thyrsus in the left hand, and with the right the end of a long fluttering 
.scarf This (igurc% wdiich Campana takes to be female (the scarf lend.s 
colour to this supposition), seems to Mr. Newton to be mate; in the 
obliterated condition of the |>ainling the queslion miisl perhaps be left 
undecided. On the left, behind the Thracian, is an undoubted female 
figure, probably a Maenad, grasj^ing one end of her cloak in each hand^ and 
executing a sort of crouching movement which, like the movement of the 
Thracian, seems part of a dance * behind her is a small terminal image ol 
Ih'iapus ivitb a thyrsus resting against its base. In accordance with the 
myth the Maenad should, as on the vases, appear hostile to Orpheus, but 
at this late date the artisfs mythology was probably not quite clear, and he 
merely wishes to show Orpheus as Thracian linger amidst Thracians and 
i^acchic revellers, wdicther male or female,^ 

^ On f jfCek f 4 ihc fine perloU Orjihocts in ^ r«k cfwiujne, eukI nn 1 he t'flWS nl 

hnwer flAly, Mith As ihe Rreat AmiKhfpfc:! frcMn Carvnsa in Mnhicb (FaTlwjng]er-ke3chnia, Plrtie XO^ 
lie wc,ir^ a scmi-f^rienlal rt>lse Hilh Fhty^bin cap. In later cflcClic arl he i:^ sflinctincs rtili<j|, 
Knmclimcs rnEirely Grit|ii|^ in I-ck. in. ^ Or|ihtit'i ’ j 17^-3*)—K. S. 

^ The w the CGmiftnili hemlilretiri Eit lire Thmciin^ vaies aii4l is worn hy 

Orpheus hiniFclf on the relief i*‘heTe he nppeaTS Milh IIcrrtw*« 5.n4 Eurydi-ce. ^See 

Cirup|je, — 1-1 

* It U prnhaljlc likewiw Ehjil I he TciirTfient^thm nn lhe aJoctm frirpe uf Ihe first niehe rm Ihe 
left-hantl llmiiRh nf fl taler dale (jm 466), Ulu^Et^itcii lhe JeseenI M OriiEwil^ into llanlen. 

I>n lhe tefi we ha^'e tn imagine I lie flppaTe^lif If trade* chaininE Cctl>entit, lhe riEhl 1 ^= 

I hr Eri>up aUeaily nnietl aUive of iho l ian.inl aoil OcilU* wilh ihe an episinie whieh in spile nl 
lhe fad lhal it wat jiainlcd liy Ualj-gci^ilus in his Nek>ia ^ 35* aj and hy one XocTulei at a. 

ialri ilafe fl'lin. ikxt. 137^ feldnm ixeur* Sn estani iiM>ftumeEitv The rare inslance* have been 
erdleelcd liy Tfiifer (Newcher’* l.e!(. iii. and annjnR ihem nur C^ilnnilxinuni RRmpp tei£ethef 

w ilh lhe ahAlciRnus rendering df lhe sa me-iahjed on I he welFbnrtwn rel ief from an allar or wellhead 
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In the [>avement, which ciof * cQcciapista * (hard cement with fragments 
of broken tiles in it) in front of the in the centre of the apse, 

ihere was found a square slab of marble^ wilh a hole in it for the intro¬ 
duction of a rcrracoita The stone was liftedp and bones ^vithout 

tnacc of combustion were found under it; so that the space was probably 
used for later and more confused burialSp iiiasmuch as the bones belonged 
not to one indi^'iduah but to ‘several. 

We now turn to the S.W, or entrance side of the tomb (Section BB, 
rlate XXXLX.; Campana^ lav\ v.) which^as we have seen, gives ns a good 
idea of the original condhion of the X.K. side. The inscriptions arc given 
by Campana (pp. and comprise CJrL.dL 5540— 464 — S543, 

S 54 h 5547 ii 354 ^- 555 ^« 5 S 33 'The last of these inscriptions belongs to a 
niche having pilasters instead of columns^ ivith a simple bajic beloiv* 

Under the pavement along this side a body w^as found buried w ithin 
a terracotta sarcophagus: it was that of a woman, richly dressed, and 
when first oficncrl w^as perfect , but soon pcrishcil on exposure to the air^ 
some hne gold thread and fragments of a necklace remaining, u'ith 
earrings and a gold pin. These were placed in Ibc Vatican Library, as w^e 
learn from documents in the ^ 4 ^// r/iV Tit, Iv, fasc 1460 

(cf- also 467), 

Under the stairs (Campana, tav* vl,) are a few ordinary double niches, 
and below them on Ehc pavement level was a terracotta sarcophagus 
conlainiiig a body, covered with tiles. One would hnaginc that this and 
the other burials were later. 

On the wall along which the sEairs descend are similar niches, in 
simple rows, divided by stucco cornices, the space between them being 

in tlw i\m CafideEalui in Ihe Vniiisiii (JIcIIjIjj, anJ rcl, 379), has I In? piHvmincnt iitaoe. Li 

I be itiieicti piclu rc rioiu» wcAfn a nn aiul a kind oT E raciver^ |,nEk I ht* V,it]Cdn relief he R.i niply 

In cUsbic wilh n elw^k thri»wn h[^ it<ri ^icm 1 di:r And Itkwcr iindi*) s\nt] ist in half- 

^n^ejlini; iDosture^ acEu^lly EwNEifi^ Elie rnpt u'hljt? the ’sEnneU in Itimi of him it. Behind 

I icnuA h hitly whieh half a faiinli? the |kfc«iinicc| TJinnnirl— whn \i 

wilh htT left tiAml otr- eml a which pa.^se?* her liacfc^ nml Ehrll Cills So ih^ finnl 

over her rij^hl Arm ; mApdiy Rr-rtind seemi indicwteil hy the iall vie^elJilioiS^ This inler«1ing and 
well-nigh nnii|i44.' re|jrrimtali«i haJi h«n often difecLKsed, and rvprorhLccil frtMn CnminnA'iit'^ldicgiiiDn 
(see e^ftccinlily flEIrt Jahti in SarAiif^f iSfh, p. 36S and 11 . Ill, A ; 

B:tchrtfert JVrrii^i ^ ifVj- tiii dfr VI. 1. p. 315; Ehe lilemtiire ii colliHrEed hy 

Jh.fer, r?VJ, Se-cin^t like inuKirlance of ihc imd that ihe picEure 

CnnMderAhle arli 4 ic Itirrii, il ji dei^irshle ihnE n repr^n^lucl ion in <rj|imr, on n lAF^er than 

M r, ^ewlcm'fc rxCcHenl Ur^wiinE. ihouhl be made irtrilhoul hres <if rlcnc, Thit is the niofe wruenl *a 
E he nUKO \* |l«ii1birly Ermble, and the pkturc hj|^ erideratly lufferrtt ranch ^trac* CAmpana,^s 
d*y— K- S, 
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painted with foliage i above them are the usual paneb painted red, and 
there was only one inscription (CV. 4 , li/, 5S42) found there, so that the 
great majority of the nfehes on this side lacked the dames of those whose 
ashes had been placed within the tinis* (Section DD, Plate XL 1 .) 

VariDUs termeottas, etc. found In walls of later construction in the 
neighbourhood of the are given by Cam pan a (taw viii.); but 

with these we will not at present deal: he also illustrates on the same plate 
(C, D, E, L) four of the more remarkable lamps found actually within the 
building. 
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Fig, n. — GiatiFs tomb at Sa& Prjgionjs lootsing ni>inb-'WtfM 



Fig, 2 . — Gimifs tomb aT Sas Prigtonas iookiog msx. 
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Fig. 2 ^ — SiMithern gianrs tomb it. Gwsnna ktolsing west. 
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Sp^fitntrns pottery front Eihrbit Milti. 
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Relief from Trailer, He, i. — Sxeie of Ari^iiiidorus. 
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i. — Thrfi of ihe Pdlktiium (SpiiJi relief). 
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uni} P^slpliae (Sp^di relief). 2. — DAed^ikk^ And P^.'^iphAe CPompciAn PAinting). 
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Ocelli ot Ophclitv (Sp^ida relief)- ^ wountleJ {SpaJ,i retief). 
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tklknoplion itiJ Peg3iLi» (Spadi rcfief). Fig- >■ — Amphwn and Zeihus {Spadi felisO- 
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S^jris And Di^noric (Spad^ rd^). Pig^ 2* — Parii ^lad Eros (Spdij rcHcl}^ 
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F*^. I , — Gale o/ k CLiti in of tht Sabaio. 



fig, 2. — The ibbcTi' of GrottafcmTi. 
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Fig. 1+ — TcnaCv wall m ibc Vij^na IkvilAcqija aear Frascati. 


Pig. 2. — PrfKrrim} quaTTki at Marino- 
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Fig* 2. — Ampliirhcatre Tiistuliim, 
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Fig I- " &iibr*4iru«ion!t u( J lenipk 1 ukuIwth^ 



Fig* 2, — Tu-wiiiuni locking fron^ 
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Fig. 5. — Owmbifr ai TuscuIuth 
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Fig. i. — Monte Cavq from Tisscolum. 
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Fig. I. — Polygonal ^x^lUng in a villa plaiform below Tusculwm, 



ng. 2. - Sutetnieiion? of 2 villa (k Cappelkttc) n»i FraseatJ. 
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Paved fcad leading up Monie CavD. 
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Hg. 3. — Utgo Mil L>Dgvu:ll3 looking *oui1l 
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OntAih oi *rcl3rtpctu^^f. 
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